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MOTYA : 1955 
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I introduction AND STRATIGRAPHIC FINDINGS 

Situated on the small island ^ ^ an eventful history as one 

stretchea ftGm Manala towaids ^ by Diony«us of 

of the maiotays of Fume P^ “ and hereafter, cedingV"® «■ 

Syracuse after an epic step in 397 - ,i j^^-erted. The objea of some 

on the inland nearby, la ru^ and eiehiecnth to ninclcenth centuries, 

sdentific curiofflty during the of the twentieth, 

the site had to wait for syst^tic exp ^ Jos4>b Wbiuker, and 

,t was then that the h^e of ^ "circuit walls, two 

was partly excavated by him. ha 8 building or Umple, and several 

monum«tal ^ in^a^ttlc museum on the island itself, and 

cemeteries. He collcmed ^be standard source of information 

published ^ London, 1921). 
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advance in archaeological technique. It also seems clear that not only is our 
I^wlcdge about Motya and its history as yet incomplete, but that further investiga¬ 
tions here might produce results of more than local interest. The special conditions 
resulting frcm the island’s history—its desertion after the final destruction of 397 b.c. 
•—m^e n liiely that at a comparatively insignificant depth the foundations of the 
J«t Phoenician town can be encountered in many places: large-scale clearing might 
thus provide mformation about the planning of the final dry and its various kinds 
ot buddings—pubUc edifices, temples, port imtallaiioDS, conuncrciai and industrial 
quarten, etc. Moreover, in spite of the plundering for stone which continued for 
generations. Whitaker’s excavations have produced architectural and artistic 
mn^s showing the presence of a variety of strains—Egyptian-deiived as well as 
l(^ Greci—which him at the more complete picture of the town and its mixed 
civiliMiion Co be obtained by further work. If excavation on a suffident scale were 
applied to Ac earlier levels, details of the architectural make-up of this important 
trading sradon at the time of iis greatest importance might be hoped for. The 
potencaJ interest of Motya as a possible source of important architectural as well as 
other iniormation is thus clear. 

With a view to testing these possibilities, a smaU Oxford University expedition 
was sent out to Motya in the summer of 1955, and it worked there from 16 July to 
-1 j ^nches were dug to test stratification in sdected parts of the 

island (cf. fig. 1) via.: ( 1 ) near the centre of the island; (2) near the ‘cothon^ ($) 
ne^ the South Gate; (4) across the town wall east of the South Gate; (5a and 
made and outside the ‘Cappiddazsu’ ruim; (6) across the stump of the town wall 
near the centre of the northern shore of the island. Trenches 4 and 5ti were filled 
m ag^ the others were left open, and the finds went into the small museum on 
the island. 

trenches revealed a varying depth of archacolc^oal deposits over the 
isla^ : sh^ow near the centre of the island (only about 3 ft. in trench 1) they 
tended to be much more substantial in the outer areas near the town wall which had 
helped to retam the archaeological remains. In these outer regions, closer to the 
sc^nd the sea breae, there were indications both of more proloi^ and more 
subnan^ settlement than were found inland; walling was how^r univenally 
poor rubble masonry, except for the ashlar in the big 'Cappiddazzu’ building 


.• The ^tk «guJd never have been undensken 
w.ibom the acuve iniereat and help oT ihc late Mr. 
T. J. OyfUfen, aod of Mr. D. S. Harden, then 



mieeum N*igvi, me Oxford 
C^i.« ^50). the C*iobnd«e Graven 
•ftd (he Dept, of Semitic Lanffuafles. 
Leed* Uuyer^ suicerest thanks »re 

to D. tv^taker, the present owner of 
ellowed us to work there 
My but also meet generously put a fully fumisbed 
how jmt of a villa it our dUpostion, 
lie local admjoistrator of the isUnd, Col G 
Lw. was ever ready to act on our bchtK end to 
us; the repreientaiive of the Sicilian 
Aiitiquiua Service, Dr, V. Tu$» and Mr. Meli 
gave us never>eiuiiag beJp lod ceurtay, while we 


have to the Service and its director in 

W«at^ SidJy, Mn, Marconi, (br the under- 
stioding and stssistinct sJwiyi extended to us 
Lastiy we must mention that we leirat much from 
our vjwtoia, who included Prof. Pace and Prof. 
Runterl 


. .*? conaseed of Dr. B, S, I. 

r^riiD (field direeior); Mr, P. Paw (anistaoi 
dir«tor); Mr. W. Culiean (ponery); Mis 0. 
T^boi, Mi^. Grad, Mi« B. i^tidin? and Mr. P 
Atbmon. The maximum number of workmen 
employed was 2$. Some of our equipment was 
lU Dept, of Civil Bomnem^^Leeds 
Unive^tyj Mr. Knighton of Se Fabnc 
gere hdped w prepare some of the p^, and 
Mm G H. Parkinson (Mrs. Iserjin) helped in the 
prepamdonoftbeftei^. ^ m me 
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Stucco or wall plaster may have helped these structures towards the more impressive 
appearance attested in the pages of Diodorus Siculus (jdv.4d) but there is nothing 
to show that any of the walls found by us belonged to many^toried houses as 
described by him. Kor did we come across any arcMcectural mouldings, sculpture, 
or the like, although it should be remarked that what appear to be pieces of 
Egyptianising cavetto, or cavetto and torus roll-mouldings may be observed lying 
about near the ‘Gappiddazzu,” which would repay further study. On the whole, 
Motya must have presented a utilitarian rather than an ardstic or monumental 
impression. 


N 



Fio. J- PLAK OP Motya, Skowiko Sites ExCAVAiao 
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The chronological outline of development agrees with what had been worked 
out earlier by Whitaker, Pace and Dunbabin, though there are now perhaps hints 
of phases in the city’s life which might become clearer with additional information. 
When the earliest Phoenician settlers arrived (early in the seventh century, or 
perhaps at the end of the eighth, according to present data) they found the place 
widely occupied by a native Sicilian ‘prehistoric’ population, whose flints and 
potsherds tend to turn up everywhere in the transformed humus above bedrock. 
These people appear to have continued in the island together with the Phoenicians, 
perhaps blending with them by degrees. To judge imm certain analogies with 
pottery from al^MIna in Syria discussed below (p. 21), the Phoenician colonists 
may have originated from a northern Phoenician territory; there are indeed 
analogies also as far south as ez-Zib and beyond, but generally speaking the 
Palesdnian pottery tradition is different. According to the pottery, there was no 
close origin^ kinship with Carthage, though Carthaginian influence became 
noticeable in the sixth century, and dominant durii^ the fifth (p. 25). 

The sixth century seems to have been an important and crowded time in the 
history of the dty. According to the evidence now to hand, it looks as if the city 
wall had been erected then, as Dunbabin {Tfu Wisttm Grteks^ p. 332) had assumed; 
it crossed the cemetery region in the north of the island, where our trench 6 shows 
the existence of sixth- and fifth-century burials in the region between Whitaker’s 
‘old’ and ‘new’ necropolis. Within the city walls, our test excavations have 
revealed the existence of several building phases in a number of places: some of 
the rebuildings may have followed violent events, as near the South Gate (trenches 
3, 4) and in the ‘Capplddazzu’ (trench Sc), but fiuther information is needed 
before any attempt can be made to link th«c facts with bistorial happenings. The 
fifth century was likewise not fiee from trouble: there is a hint that the city wall 
bad to be reconstructed then in the north (trench 6), perhaps in connection with 
Greek pressure such as was exerted in 480 b.o. However, there was enough 
prosperity for the final, ashlar version of the ‘Cappiddazzu’ building to be put up 
during the later part of the century. 

Our small test trenches were unable to reveal plans of buildings of any type 
(which would be very desirable); however, they hinted that such evidence might 
be had, with further excavation, and for early periods, near the South Gate and in 
the rich ‘Capplddazzu’ region. They also underlined what was known before 
about the important foreign trade of Morya j besides the Corinthian connection, 
there was a strong link with the region producing East Greek ponery; Attica entered 
the picture much less. Contacts with the Greek world in Italy, and occasionally 
with the Etruscans, were to be expected, and do occur. 

The destruction of Motya in 397 B.c. was evident in the stratification of most 
trenches. No significant remains of any later period were encountered by us. 

It remains to mention the fact that in a number of trenches (2, 4, 6) the present 
level of ground water was dearly higher than in antiquity (the swamped sarcophagus 
m trench 6 provided the most impressive case). Whether this may have anything 
to do with a possible rise in the level of the stagmfu (denied by Whitaker, pp. 51-52) 
remains to be investigated further. 
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TRENCH 1 



Fw. 2. Tiistat 1. Pu^H a-no Sbctw 


Deseriptu* «/ TnrteAes end Stntificeticn 
Trtndil 

(For position, see fig. !; plan, fig. 2*; section, fig. 2J). Dimensions. 4 x 2 m. 


Stratifieatim 

(1) Ploughed tc^ 

(2) Brown and white speckled 
(5) Diik earth 


burnt matter in north and south end; 
many sherds (amphora) in south; 
aiTCrwhead. Greek sherd late 

G6> and sherds of C5/4 
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(4) White plaster, gravelly in centre 
of trend! 

(4x) White plaster (below 4 in north 
end) 

(5) Fine dark powdery earth prehistoric sherds and microHths. 

Some Greek and Phoenician sherds 

(C6?) 

(6) Natural rock 

Sug^kd Jnterpretaiion 
Detritus layer (layer 2) 

—--- Destruction of Motya 397 a.c. - 

IV. Last occupation level (layer 3) C5/4 

ni. Flooring renewed, walls l^d down (layer 4) ? 

II. First Phoenician structures: flooring 4x ^^0 . 

I. Prehistoric layer (5) with some Phoenician contacts, 

mixed up with natural humus C6 and earlier 

The evidence from this small test trench su^ests that prehistoric occupation 
was followed in this pan of the island, at a comparatively laic date, by rather un- 
unpresave domestic structures. The unpleasant swdtering heat prev ailing m this 
part of the island, removed irom the sea breezes, may to some extent explain this 
neglect, which was overcome when the increased need for building plots led to the 
employment of less attractive sites during the last phase of the town’s history. 


Trench 2 

This trench, 4x2 m., was laid out at a distance of 6 m. from the eastern (long) 
side of the ‘Cothon.’ Cf. the plan, fig, I. Stratification, indicated in fig. 3, was 
as follows:— 


(1) Ploughed soil (incl. streak of black 
pond mud in west) 

(2) Earth and stones 

(3) Dark earth 

(4) Grey mud with stones (east part of 
trench; foundations of very poor 
building?) 

{4a) Grey mud (in west part) 

(5) Grey mud 

(6) Grey-brown mud 


arrowhead 

pieces of rhinst 
arrowhead 
black-glaze sherds 

black-glaze; modem china 
black^laze; modem china 
coin; black-glaze; some prehistoric 
sherds 


water level 

NOT EXCAVATED 
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TRENCH 2 



Tn. S. TttKcn 2, SscnoK 

SuggfsUd Interffret^tien 

It is evident that the ground here was much disturbed in recent tunes, probably 
by Whitaker’s men. In the western part of the trench, the disturbance only ceases 
at level 6, while in the eastern part the grey mud with possible stone fijundations (4) 
seems to be the earliest surviving layer. This veiy irregular patchwork includes 
one good cut block (not in situ). Layer 6 pve the impression of an ancient shore 
deposit containing refuse dropped at various times. 

The su^olcd sequence would thus be— 
ni. Later disturbance 1-3, 4a, 5 

II. Poor building? Uyer 4 

I. Foreshore depoats ® 

The absence erf dear traco of anything like a road or w^ouse buildings, to be 
expected near a genuine inner port, deserves to be noticed. However, fuller 
evidence is required to unravel what may be the comjdex history <rf the cothon. 
The &ct that the modem water level was above the limits of the archaeolc^cal 
deposits is intciesting: this observation tallies with findings in trenches 4a-b and 
6b. 

Trtnch 3 

A uench, 4 x 2 m., to the north-west of the South Gatt, at a distance of 6.7 m 
from the dey wall. For position, cf. fig- 1] plan, fig. 4a; section fig. 4b. 

Simtijuaium 

(1) Brown top-soil (ind. stones in 
centre of trench) 

(2) Bumf soil , , c •> 

(3) Mixed rubbish anowheads; roofing nle 

(4) Brownish earth 

(5) Light plaster 












I.IIMluffnii 


TRENCH 3 


SECTION 


i 
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(6) 

Brown earthy 

many sherds> bones, fallen bricks 
coin, c. 344-336 B.c. 

(7) 

Dirty browa with ash 


(8) 

Brown ashy 


(9) 

Pebbly flooring 



m 



MKIIM'J 

ra 

’^WALL 
fOUac to 

2 

-*^WAU 

rt,an\ 
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(10) Brown soil 

(11) Grey-brown earth 

(12) While plaster 

(13) Brown 

(14) Grey 

(15) Pink 

(16) Yellow piaster 

(17) Brownisb-bUck flooring 

(18) Yellow flooring 

(19) Dirty yellow 

(20) Grey 

(21) White plaster 

(22) Grey 

(23) Brownish earth 

(24) Dirty grey ashy 

(25) Dark brown 

(26) Brown and banded clay 

(27) Banded black and yelkw clay 

(28) Stiff black day 

(29) Natural yellow clay 


Black'glaae sherdSj md. south Italian 
and C6; part of arrowhead 
Frotocorinthian and East Greek sherd; 
^ece of blue and yellow glass. 


jdeces of Uack-glaae 

pieces of li^ack-glaze 

jMCces of black-glaae 

piece of Corinthian cup; spindle-whorl 

Prehistoric and Phoeoidan sherds 


prehistoric sherds only 
prehistoric sherds only 


Suggistid InUrpreUUiM 

V. Squatters’ occupation: layers 5, 2, stones in 1 

Denudation; rubUsh streaks 3-4 

__D^ytruction; accumulation of debris -— 


IV. Building with wall I: layers 7-9 

Destruction; rubbish layers lC^-13 


III. Renewal of building with walls 2-2a: layeta 14-19 
Destruction { ^) or rebuilding 


II. First Phoenician building with walls 2-2a: layers 20-26 


C3? 


-397 B.a ff. 
C5 early 
-06 end? 
C6 mid? 
-C6? 

C7 


I. prehistoric occupation. Layers 27-28 

The enstence in this part of the idand of a clearly defined ^uence, including 
two major Phoenician building periods, would seein to maie further exploranon 
on a larger scale in this rc^on advisable and proansiag- 


Twtek* 

Across the dty wall to the cast of the South Gate (c£ fig* !)• 

It consisted of two parts, sUgbily stepped: 

(a) inside (north walls, dimenaons 6 X 2m., decreasing by steps 

(i) outride (south oO „ « » 23 X 1.5 m., „ ,, ,» 

Section, Bg. 5; view ctf ircrkcb 4a fitnn north, pi. U, a. 






THROUGH Qm Waix, hm Sovtk Gat* 
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Siratifiiation 



ijtsidi th£ city wall 


(1) 

Red gravelly 


(2) 

Brown top soil 


(3) 

Red grav^y brick earth 

Coins (420-397 s.a; and C3 B.a); 
arrowhead; broken wine jars and 
Greek lamps 

(^) 

Greyish brown soil 

arrowheads; stone gutter and ashlar 
&om dty wall; G4 black-glaze and 
ampbora fragments 

(5) 

Red gravel and clay 

4 loomweighB; black-glaze 

(«) 

White flooring 


(7) 

Loose gravelly 


(8) 

Mixed grey gravel and white 

3 loomweaghts. Attic r.f. sherd 

(9) 

Orange loose gravelly 

Corinthian C7/6 

(10) 

Dark g^cy-brown 

Corinthian G7/6; East Greek; burnt 
matter, many bones, 4 arrowheads 

(11) 

Brown and yellow sdeky clay 

worn Corinthian and prehist; 2 
arrowheads 

(12) 

Dirty clayey and sandy soil 

worn Corinthian and Sic.-Greek imita* 
don (late C7) 

(13) 

Gravelly streak 


(14) 

Yellow, grey and pnk banded mud 

prehistoric and early Phoenician 
sherds, burnt matter 

(15) 

Natural clay 


W 

outside city wall 


(1) 

Top soil 


(2) 

Reddish brown earth 


(3) 

Greenish yellow lumpy earth 

East Greek sherd mki C6, arrowhead 

(4) 

Brown earth with gravel 

worn Corinthian. Black-glaze 

(5) 

Yellow clay with stones 

Black-^aze. Coin 

(6) 

Foundation trench 


(7) 

Gtcy and black sand with stones 

Black-^aze 

(8) 

Blue clay 


(9) 

Natural clay 


Sugg^Ud Interpniatim 



Inside city wall 

Oui^de city wdl 

IV. 

Postnlestniction: layers 1-^ > 

IV. DcstnicQon and post-destruc¬ 


Hellenistic and later (incL some 
re-occupation ?) 

tion : layers 1-2 

— 

Destruction of Mbtya 397 S.C. 

Last floor at level 4/5 
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Jjisidi city well 

111. Later stages of occupation: layers 
6-10 (C6, middle and later) 

- Break in sequence ? —— 

(Note arrowheads in layers 10-11. 
Above 10 the dty wall shows fine 
masonry, below 10 rough work) 
11. Earlier Phoenician occupatioo: 
layers 11-12 C7/6. Foundation 
of dty wall 


1. prehistoric: layos 13-14 


Outside city mil 

I ri. occupation level: layer 4. C6/5 ? 

II. Foundation of wall. Layer 6. 
C6? 

I. Pre-wall. Layers 5, 7, 8. G7/6 ? 


The results of the section inside and outside the dty wall do not tally entirely, 
and the deposits outside give an impression at once less definite and, if anything, later 
than those inside. This might partly be due to the that the rhin layers outside 
the wall were easily turned up and contaminated, so that only the stratiheation 
indde the wall deserves to be taken into consideracoa. It is, however, possible also 
that the dty wall was strengthened at some stage by the addition of a second, outer 
skin, and that, therefore, it is genuinely younger to the south than to the north. For 
this might be taken as an argument ^e considerable thickness of the wall here 
(about 6 m.) which is nearly twice the width of the wall as uncovered in trench 6 
in the aorthem part of the island. It might be added that the dty wall there did 
show indications of reconstruction (cf. below, p. 18). To establish the point 
additional work near the South Gate would be required, which limited time and 
resources forbade us to undertake in the first preliminary campaign. 

Trench 5a 

A trench, 3 X 2 m. in the south-west comer of the central aisle of the 
‘Cappiddazzu* building. For position, cf. fig. 1 ; plan and section, figs. 6a and b; 
cf. the photos, pis- I, III, a. 

Stratijicaiun 

(N.B.—The upper strata were removed by Whitaker many years before our 
arrival). 

( 1 ) Light brown soil fiw. Greek lamn. G6 

(2) Soft grey 

(3) Hard brown part of glass bottle 

(4) Hard streaky yeUow 

(5) Brown soil Corinthian sherd C6; East Greek 

sherd first half of C6 


(6) Grey 
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Fio. 6. The*™ 5a, Pla#* Art Sscnoj* 
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(7) Hard gritty brown 

(8) Brown 

(9) Grey ashy 

(10) Dirty brown 

(U) Hard white flecked 

(12) Ashy flecked 


(13) Stiff brown 

(14) Brown 

(15) Greyish cement frags. 

(16) Grey brown 
(16a) Midden layer 

(17) Hard brown 

(18) Yellow day floor 

(19) Brown 

(20) White and ashy streak 

(21) Yellow clay floor 

(22) Brown and grey streaky 

(23) Grey dayey 

(24) Brown day 

(25) Stiff yellow and grey clay 

(26) Ashy debris 

(27) Mixed ashy brown and boulders 

(28) Soft brown and yellow 

(29) Soft brown 

(30) Black earth 

(31) Stiff grey pH fill 

(32) Foundation trench of temple 


Corinthian c. 600 b.c.; East Greek 
first half of C6 and later 

Corinthian late C7; East Greek C7/6j 
loom-wdgbts; amphora sherds. 
Etruscan bucchero sherd 

East Greek sherd C6, mid. 

East Greek or imitation, G6; Attic, 
late C6 

East Greek early to mid G6 

East Greek early C6 (late 07 ?) 

local ware, late G7 or early G6 
East Greek sherd 


Su^tsUd Jnierprttalion 

We are here evidently in a region which had a long and complex history, and 
distinguished iaelf throughout by the rich character of the deposits, including much 
imported foreign pottery. In detail, development appears to have been something 
like the following:— 

(Upper strata removed by Whitaker) 

Building of present 'Cappiddazru’ structure (walls 1, 2). Layers 1 C5 (late) 
(contaminated), 32 


Truncation of buildii^ with wall 3, possibly after some external event 
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RcbuUding of central wall 3. Boon aixd occupaliOD levels 2-4, 8; C6 (late) 
14-19 


15 


dc8tnictio» or deseriioa 


Rebuilding. Central wall, early stage; floors and deposits 21-25, C6 (early?) 
5-11 {excl. 8) _ 


debris-layers, 26-27, 12 
destnictioii 


C7 (late) 


C7 


I. pit (layers 28-31); ample bwlding preserved as fallen boulders in 
13 

and re-employed in a secondary position (cf. the photo, pi. 1, eh 

Treruh 56 

t«nch, but the .ecdot, obuined here by world.g 

down tho &CO of the earUer cut h VT 

view of the rich deposits of early pottery found, a. the section, ng. 



TRENCH 5 B 


@ 


M. 


Fig. 7. TaaNcN Sa, Sbctwm 
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Statification 

(N.B.^Upp«r layers have been removed by Wbiiakcr). 

(1) Mixed surface soil 

(2) Hard brown with white siicdki 

(3) Soft grey brown soil 

(4) Grey brown with dark burnt patches 

(5) Fine soft sandy local imitation of Corinthian 

(6) Soft yellow clayey earth Ease Greek local imitation, G6, and 

Corinthian 

(?) White hard clay (virgin soil) 

Suggested IrUffpTttaiicn 

n. Flooring: layer 2 C5, Ulc ? 

- break ? layer 3 - 

!. First deposits in Cappiddazzu; layers 6-4 C7-6 

The flooring here may well go with the creeden of the last ‘temple’ in the 
‘Cappiddazzu/ while the earlier deposits would, gnuc modo, correspond with the 
stages of the simpler rubble building there. 

Trfiuh 6 

This trench, 14.4 x 2 m., straddles the stump of the old (own wall on the north 
side of the island, between Whitaker’s ‘old’ and ‘new* necropolis. It is divided 
by the town wall into two sections, 6a inside (south of) the and 6b outside 
(north of) it. Gf. fig. 1; plan, figs. 8, a and photos pis. I, a, III, b. 

Stratificaiicn 
(d) Insidt city wall 

(1) Brown top soil 

(2) Light and white speckled soil 

(3) Brown earth 

(4) White and brown speckled Corinthian C6, and later sherds. 2 

coins 

(5) White plaster 

(6) Brown and speckled 
(6a) Same, lower down 

(7) Foundation trench in pit 

(8) Brown earth 

(9) Brown earth 

(10) Chocolate brown 

(11) Ashy patches and flooring 
(12} Brown stony earth 
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(() Outsidt ihi town uaJ/ 

(1) Brown top soil 

(2) B bck and sandy earth with rough 
cobble path 

(3) Light Qccked 

(4) White soil with big stones from 
wall 

(5) Grey brown soil 

(6) Grey 

(7) Brownish-while chippings 

(8) White and red with bricks and 
plaster 

(9) Greyish sc^ 

(10) White and brown flecked 

(10a) Mixed brown 

(i I) Hard white and brown flecked 

(12) Brown clayey 

(13) Brown and sooty cremation layer 

(14) Mixed blue clay 

(15) Natural rock 

SuggesUd Iniapretation 

(d) inside wails 
decay: layers 1-3 

habitation and destruction: laycra 4, 6 

building against city wall: floora 11,5: 
walls 1, 2 


Building of city wall; pit 12 
pits 9 (8?). 12,6a 

brown soil (humus contaminated) with 
prchist. flints and potsherds ( 10 ) 


rubble and slipped wall stones, plaster, 
rooting die, black-glaze 
wall plaster 

2 arrowheads 


Aide sherd, late C6 
Attic, late C6 

East Greek, 2nd quarter/mid C6 
East Greek, 2nd quarter/mid C6 


(6) outside wails 
cobbled path 2 

destruction of Motya 397 b.c.; rubbish 
streaks 3-5 (-9 ?) 

renewing of city wall (after attack?) 
chippings 7. C5 ? (8, 9 possibly 

remnants of destnicdon linked with 
attack) 

Kt 14; dst (C6); sarcophagus {G6 
late) 

masonty chippings 12. mid C6 
cremation layer 13. C6 early/mid 
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Two poiats deserve additional remarks. Firstly, the rooms built against the 
city wall may cither have been casemate-like stores for military equipment, such 
as arc known archaeologically £rom Palestine and are attested for Phoenldan towns 
in the pages of ancient writers; or they may have been part of a house built against 
the wall, in the fashion alluded to by Diodorus (XIV-51). Further excavation 
would settle the matter. Secondly, the sarcophagus, when found, was well within 
present ground water level: the bones were submerged in water which had entirely 
disarranged them- We can hardly assume the body was lowered into anything 
but earth above ground water level, and this would hint at a noticeable rise in the 
water table since then. 

B. S. J. ISSZRUN 

II. THE PHOENICO-PUNIC POTTERY AT MOTYA 

(e) Fabrics 

The term ‘Punic’ is here applied to all Motyan pottery, other than Greek and 
Italian imports, and a set of red, burnished hand-made wares found In the earliest 
levels of trenches 3 and 4 especially, which have no similarity to anything found at 
Carthage, but which relate on the one hand to certain wares found at al Mina on 
the Syrian coast, and on the other to local Motyan pre-historic. Perhaps these 
were the pots of the earliest Phoenician settlers on the island, and the only sherds 
at Motya which it might eventually prove permissible to call Phoenician* as 
distinct from Punic. At present it is unwise to say much more, for the vast subject 
of Carthaginian fabrics has still to receive systematic study. 

The great variety of fabrics and colours used amongst the Punic wares makes it 
difficult to maintain simple disdnetions, but it seems possible to outline a succession 
of wares and to give each group a duration of roughly half a cenmry, although many 
other wares lasted more than a century. 

From the earliest to the latest layers two wares, here called 'coarse pink’ and 
‘coarse brick,’ were in constant use for larger vessels, particularly jan of all types 
of rim. These wares are sometimes also employed for smaller vessels such as 
plates, etc., but never for the more refined vessels such as oenochoai and disk-topped 
jugs. 

Two ^stinciive wares are mainly confined to layers earlier than those dated by 
sixth-century Greek Imports J {1) a dull orange fabric coated with small grits on 
the exterior; this ware continues to the end of the sixth century; and, found with 
it, (2) grey beige wares with a heavy white slip on the outside, well baked with 
few grits; from stratigraphic podlion it is likely that these wares belonged to the 
earlier part of the seventh century. In the later part of that century come a great 
variety of fine wares, 3-4 mm. tluck. The clays are mostly orange or pink, with 
heavy white grits. Such fragments often carry a brilliant-crimson, shell-pink, or 
thick white slip, sometimes decorated with horizontal stripes of brown. Unslipped 
sherds may also have a thick coat of scarlet or crimson paint. 

Also, in layers equated with the seventh century occun a coarse gritty thin grey 
ware with an outer slip of dull black and an inner slip of dull brown. This most 
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unusual and attractive pottery, never found in large pieces, has no resemblance to 
any Carthaginian type. But sherds of welLpurified hard red day with a bright 
red or orange slip found with it are fre^^uenlly found in the earliest tombs at 
Carthage. 

In the earlier part of the sixth century occur sherds belonging to the type of um 
used at Motya for indneraiion burials. These occur in a large variety of wares in 
shades from red to yellow, all with an outer wash of orange, beige, or cream, and 
painted bands of red or orange on the belly of the um set off with chin black or 
brown lines. Handles are usually horizontal, and bear transverse stripes of black. 
One of these um-wares was pale grey, the surface had received a pale grey wash, 
and a vivid chestnut belly-band with banking black lines had been applied. This 
is of a type said to be characteristic of the Elymian sites at Segesta, etc. 

‘Sandwich’ wares are characteristic of the sixth century deposits as a whole, 
and are so called because the walls of the vessels have, in baking, separated into 
three well-defined layers, the two outer either bright orange or red, and the inner 
charcoal-grey or black. These sandwich sherds seem all to be pans of disk-topped 
oenocho^ or carinaied bowls. On the outside is a pale wash of white or grey and 
often horizontal painted bands of red. The beauty of this ware contrasts sharply 
with a heavy flinty grey ware glistening with mica grits used at this period for lai^ 
vessels, espedally jars and cookii^ pots and large ooe-handled urns. Often the 
vessels have been washed with white after firing. 

In the middle sixth cenmry the colour of the Punic wares diffen sharply from 
those hitherto in use. The orange-reds give place to the use of a strawberry pink 
clay with a fine range of pink and pale crimson slips and washes. Sometimes the 
wares are baked to form a sandwich of deep strawberry and black. The ware is 
used mostly for carinated bowls, simple bowls, fruit stands and lamps. Some of 
these are made of a well purified pink ware with few grits, and their burnished 
surface is seldom slipped. This deep-pink ware is not found at Carthage, but is 
all-pervasive during the sixth cenmiy at Motya, where it sometimes has a glossy 
cream slip, or is speckled on the outer surface with heavy white grits. 

At the end of the sixth century the earlier shades of red ware arc resumed, and 
commonly at this period is found a dusty red ware, unsUpped but smoothed on the 
outer sorlacc and decorated with well-spaced thin black lines. This ware is used 
for saucers, shallow dishes, and plates. It lasts until the middle of the fifth century, 
and is commonly found in all Canhaginian settlements at this period. The 
expanding trade of Motya in the late sixth century led to the imporUlion of many 
wares which might, or might not, be of Punic origin. Doubdew many superior 
foreign wares were imitated at Motya, particularly the fine cups imported from 
Icmi^ some of which were copied at Motya in a fine white or pale green clay, with 
a bnght orange or crimson outer slip with bands of orange or black fused into it. 

In the early fifth-century layers, dated by a considerable quantity of imported 
Greek pottery, the Punic wares are mosdy in a pale grey, soft flaky ware with white 
pts, or m a tWek warsc grey ware with heavy pebbly grits. The former is used 
largely for pmformjugs and one-handled urns, the latter for the large hole-mouthed 
amphorae. All these vessels at this period bear traces of white wash, or of the 
distinctive pale green wash peculiar to Motya. By contrast, fragments occur in 
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early filth-cenrury layers of a grey ware coated with a bright red slip and varnished 
and polished; this might well be a luxury ware Imported from Carthage. 

Wares in the later part of the fifth century are lar^Iy coarse, the majority 
rather like cement in fabric, and apparendy, according to experiments made with 
Motya clay, local products. Very rarely are the la^c vessels in this ware given a 
slip or wash. Other coarse wares are coloured pale pink and pale orange, and were 
in use for maldng button*based urns and jars while a well-rehned orange clay with 
a heavy cream slip and glaze on both sides, found at Carthage in the Hellenistic 
period and there as at Motya decorated with bands of red paint, is the last out¬ 
standing ware at Motya before the uniform pinkish grey fabric of Motya^s latter 
days, and of the new settlement on Gape Lilybaeum, came into universal use. 


b. Pwiic PotUfy al Tfu Forms 

Amongst the forms of Punic pottery found at Motya it is possible to find parallels 
to the following types on the diagrams (figs. 9, 10), eidier at Carthage or at other 
Punic or Phoenician sit«. The bulk of the pottery, however, represents forms 
found only al Motya or in Greek sites in western Sicily (e.g., type 6 at Sclinus and 
Gela). References Co Cintas are to P. Gintas, C&ami^e Pwa^ (Klincksieck, Paris, 
1950). 

Type 2. Pam of straight-sided bowls, sometimes broken in such a way as to 
indicate the presence of a foot, perhaps forming a fruit-sUnd or incensc-bumer with 
double cup. Gintas no. 87. 

Type 5. Bowls with carinated profile. These arc exceedingly common at 
Motya but do not occur at Carthage, or elsewhere in the Western Mediterranean. 
The profile is, however, similar to Iron Age bowls (Tufhell, Laokisk, iii, types of class 
B 7), but the only dose parallels to the Motya examples come from the Syrian site 
of Mishrife-Qatna (Mesnil du Buisson, Mishrife-Qfilna, p. 77, fig. 19). 

The typical burnish of the Palestinian bowls in particular is absent from most 
of the Motyan specimens. 

Type 9. One-handled cooking pots occur commonly at Carthage (Gintas, 
no. 58) and were commonly found by Whitaker (Motya, p. 251, fig. S2) as part of 
the funuture of cremation burials, There seems to be no ifference in date between 
the type with everted rim and the type with rolled rim. There are no parallels to 
this type amongst published pottery from Iron Age Palestine, but unpublished 
cxam^cs exist in the Palestine Archaeological Museum, in material from tombs of 
the Phoenidan coast at ez-Zib. At Motya, as at Carthage, the type disappears in 
the early fifth century. 

Type 10. Keeled bowls are relatively common in the earlier strata at Motya 
and are vessels of the finest fabric found there. The ware is usually wdl-refioed 
light brown day. Red paint is applied to the upper parts, both inside and out. 
These bowls do not occur on any other Punic site, but are common at cz-Zib 
(Palestine Archaeological Museum) on the Phoenician coast and in seventh-century 
contexts at al-Mina in Syria (material in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford). 
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Tppt 11. A few fragments of disk-topped jugs were found in the excavation. 
This is a common Punic fora, CSntas, no. 65. It does not seem to occur later than 
the sixth century, and is a common piece of grave furniture at Motya. The examples 
preserved in the Motya museum differ slightly from examples found at Carthage in 
that the profile is more delicate and bell-shaped. This type of vessel occurs 
commonly in Cyprus, at al-Mina, Syria (Ashmdean Museum), cz-Zib (Palestine 
Museum), and is also found at Athlit (Johns, ^.D.A.P., vi (19S8), p. 143, fig. 7, 
and Megiddo, stratum IV (G. Loud, MtgAdoy ii, pi. 148, no. 8 and pi. 91, 4), as 
well as at Ain Shems (Grant and Wright, Ain ShmSy v, p. 140). 

Tj^e 12. Straight-shouldered urns have not been conunoniy found at Motya, 
but are frequent on all other Punic sites. Cintas, no. 230, etc. To many of these 
belong the button bases, type 17. 

Type 13. From Whitaker’s excavadoos it seems that this was the commonest 
form ^ cinerary urn at Motya. Its chief feature is the neck-ridge continuing from 
the handle. Stratified fragments make it likely that it did not outlast the sixth 
eentury. Common at Carthage, Cintas, nos. 90-95, and elsewhere on the North 
African coast, Cintas, ConiriAtUton d c<trtAagimise au MmCy figs. 62, 63. 

(Mogador); Veuillemot, Ubjca, lii (1955), pis. 5, 10; 6, 4 (Rachgoun). 

Type 14. Of the common Punic pinched-beak lamp several fragments were 
found in levels dating before the fourth cencury, although they are too broken to 
allow much lo be said about them. Greek lamps were likewise in use by then. 

Type 15. The dippers found in the earlier strata are of the same general family 
derivation as those Iron Age Palestine illustrated in LacHsky iii, pi. 88; however, 
this resemblance does not amount to a dose parallel. The ampule type is found in 
Phoenicia only at ez-Zib, hut both types are common at Carth^e before the fifth 
century, cf. Cintas, no. 109, and Contrihiien d Vexponsion carthaeinoise au Maw, 
fig, 50, 

Tyfie 16. The commonest form of commerdal amphora is the hole-mouth jar 
which seems to have been manufactured at Motya, and is commonly found at 
Selinunte, Camarina, and other Sicilian sites. Uncommon at Carthage, the hole- 
mouth occurs in the seventh-century tombs at Utica (Cintas, XariAagOy ii, fig, 32). 
Examples occur rarely in Sardinia and Spain, where similar forms are the earliest 
amphorae represented in the Ampurias tombs, AJmagro, i, p, 398. For 

the rest, apart from probable fragments of Rhodian and Chian type, the commercial 
amphorae found at Motya are of common Sicilian and Magna Grecian type. 

Type 17. Button-based urns occur commonly in Carthage and Sardinia, of. 
Cintas, nos. 322, 396. They arc commonest in the fourth century. 

Type 19. From the stratigraphic results at Motya it seems that the deep narrow- 
rimmed saucer may be earUer than the broad-rimmed type, and this evolution is 
borne out in general at Carthage. 

T^ 20. Very few fragments of Jugs were found, although jugs of aU types are 
found in abundance on all other Punic sites. There is a fragment of the wdl of a 
piiffoiTO jug m red day with red burnished slip. This seems Palestinian in type 
and close to jugs of similar ware and burnish, Lamoa and Shipton, Megiddo i 
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pis. 3, 4, 5, nos, 83-65, and p. 162; Albright, ‘Tcll-Bdl Mirsim,* Annual of thg 
Amerieon School of Orimtal Riseank, xii, p. 83, pi. 38 (A), nos. 14, 15, 16; Tufnell, 
Lackish, Jii, pi. 86, no. 241. 

The three pieces from the sarcophagus might usefully be discussed, because they 
form the only dated tomb group yet published from Motya, although it is apparent 
that Whitaker (cf. Mot^^ p, 24$, fig- 31) found other sarcophagi with similar con¬ 
tents. 

The lai^est piece is a disk-topped jug, he^ht 25 cm., in beige-coloured clay, 
stained yellow on the outside (pi. li, , There are traces of a former white wash, 
and of three closely set bands of red paint on the belly. The disk-top turns upwards 
at the edge, otherwise the example is similar to that in MotyOy p. 297, fig. 73, second 
row. These jugs, which do not feature in Cintas, are a Sicilo-Punic type and 
examples came from Solunto (Trapani Museum) and Palermo (Museum). A close 
analogy to the type is found at Utica in tombs of the seventh century, Cintas, ‘Deux 
campagnes de recherches k Utique,* Korih/igo, ii (1951), fig. 30. 

A piriform jug of deep grey clay with a light grey wash is of a type common on 
most Punic sites, but not at h^tya (pi. H, r). Pieces of similar vessds occur in the 
excavations fi^m late sixth-century to early fifth^entury strata. For the type, sec 
Cintas, no. 193. This form is very common at Udea. 

These two pieces are dated by a black-glazed kylix, discussed below by Mr. 
Brown, and dated to the end of the sixth century. 

In so far as a general impreasiou of the Motyan pottery can be formed, it seems 
that throughout its existence the Motyan forms and fabrics are closer to those of 
Udea than of Carthage. This su^ests the independent Phoenician foundadon of 
both sites, each with its commercial tics to Greece independent of those of Carthage. 
Although no incineration necropolis has yet been found at Udea, individual burials 
in sarcophi^i with a few pottery vessels and scarcely any personal ornaments are 
found there, as at Motya, throughout the fifth century, a custom which distinguished 
both sites from Carthage where communal burials in built tombs were the norm. 
In the course of the sixth century, however, Carthaginian fabrics become common 
on the island, and by the fifth century Motya shares a great many forms and fabrics 
with other North African Punic sites, while still producing her own disdnetive 
deep-pink wares. Apart from the production of commercial amphorae, the fall in 
individuality of the potter’s an at Motya in the middle fifth century, and the 
dominance of general Punic forms, suggest that by this time Motya was completely 
incorporated as a dependent emporium in the Carthaginian commercial empire. 

W. CULICAN 


III. THE GREEK POTTERY 

The fragments of Greek pottery from the excavations at Motya which I was 
able to examine in Rome* present no new information to the student of Greek vases, 
all bring of types well known from other sites. None of the sherds seen by me 

> 1 Am indebt«d (o the Soprioiendeosa st I should stress that I >vas aoi able lo we oU ch« 
Pilermo. &nd to Prof. Dra^ and the staff of th« Greek niateri&l found. 

Muwo ^eistorico ifi Room for ibis oppottunicr. 
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bears figured represeotatioii, and none is of muck iocrinsic merit or interest except 
as a means of dating layers and structures on the site. Tliis beii^ so, it is un* 
fortunate that the types of pottery represented, though familiar, are mostly hard to 
date vdth precision. Owing to circumstances, only a selection of the sherds could 
be sent away from Motya; it is, however, hoped that it ofieis a fair picture. 

Among the sherds which 1 saw the largest category is of Eastern Greek origin. 
Perhaps the Corinthian begins earlier, however, and it will in any case be convenient 
to begin with the Coiintb^ fragments.^ 


A rim fragment from a kotylc made of well levigated clay of the typical 
Corinthian pale creamy cobur, decorated in a pale purplish paint, should come 
from a kotyle of the last third of the seventh century, as Payne, cat. nos. 198-200, 
eVA Oxford^ ii. Cor. pi. I, 52 or 56. This came from Trench 5a, bycr 12 (pi. IV,2). 
Another Corinthian kocylc rim fragment, from Tr. 5a, layer 10 (pi. IV,8), belongs 
to a type with a longer life. It need not be earlier chan the last and may well be 
later (cf. Payne, l^C, cat nos. 32 and 201). A piece of a similar vase came from 
Tr. 5a, layer 5. Another fragment (fiuin Tr. 5a, layer 8; pi. IV,5) gives part of 
the lower wall of a kotyle of a type of the fint quarter of the sixth century (NC, 
no. 973); it cannot be said whether this vase had figures in the upper part like NCy 
pi. 33. 

Body fragments tom ocDochoae or olpac, with considerable areas painted black 
and enlivened with added purple lines in groups between white, are probably still 
of the seventh century (Tr. 4, layers 10 and 11; one pi. IV, 1). 

A fragment from the bottom of a well-made vase (fium Tr. 6, layer 4, pi. IV, 9) 
IS not from a kotyle (the profile of the foot is wrong) but is from an open vessel, 
being painted inside and embellished with an added red line around the outer edge 
of the inside of the bottom- Although I can quote no parallel, I thought of a 
pyxis as poasiWe. ^ 

Besides the import^ Corinthian pieces, there arc a number of fragments of 
what seem Co be local imitations. The febric is clumsy, the day powdery while 
the pamt poor and matt. Three pieces of kotylae of Corinthian shape, but in this 
febnc, come Tr. 5a, Uyer, 10 and 16 and (a handle) Tr. 5a. layer 10; a piece 
from a va« of uncertain shape from Tr. 5a, layer 29; two fiagmenu, perhaps Lm 
a juglet of East Greek fonn, also from 5a, layer 10; a round disk-fbot like tSt of a 
bird bowl from Tr. 4. layer 12. Of different fabric, coarse and fired reddish, is 
another kotyle fragment from Tr. 5b, layer 6. 

Eastern Gntk 

““8'»V,of imperted pottery comes from Eastern Greece, 
and consists of cups with offset bps. * 

Of one cup a considerable part of the bowl is preserved, although in many 
fragments, recovered from strata 6. 12 and 13 (part shown in pi. IV® 11). The 


* Roufb iJMRbes of >ber<is which wwe ooi D«rhftn« i«r. ^ 
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fabric is that usual in these cups, "with good hard clay of warm colour, not unlike 
that of Atdc vases but slightly micaceous, as is normal for eastern clay. The 
interior is black, except for a reserved line along the inside edge of the rim. Un¬ 
fortunately the foot is entirely missing. This type of cup is very well known and 
wide-spread, occurring wherever Eastern Greek material is found. There are 
many examples from the west (see Dunbabin, WtsUm Cwftb, p. 472 ff. and, 
«peciaQy for their chronology, ViUard and Vallet, in MHangiS d^arck. st d'kist.^ 
Ixvii (1955), p. 14 ff. The type had a long life, this particular form being in vogue 
in the middle of the sixth century. Fragm^Q of all-but identical cups came from 
Tr. 5a, layer 22 (pi. IV, 12); one (from Tr. 4b, layer 3, pi. IV, 14) has some decora¬ 
tion preserved in the handle zone close to the root of one handle. 

One fragment (Tr, 1, layer 3) seems to come from the bowl of an East Greek 
cup of ‘Little Masteri shape, probably soon after the middle of the sixth century, cf. 
Sieveking and Hackl, pi. 18,529. 

Besides these, there are fragments of several other cups with offset lips of various 
other fabrics, some perhaps local. The clay is usually softer, pinkish in colour; the 
paint is often matt and sometimes red. 

A fragment from a very low level (Tr, 5a, layer 26, pi IV, 4} is probably an 
import and may well be early. Its narrow lip, sharply of&et, allies it to late seventh- 
century cups, and such may well be its date. Its paint is (now) soft, greyish brown. 

Another fragment (from Tr. 5a, layer 12, pi- IV, 7) probably comes from such 
a cup aa Sieveking and Hackl, pi. 18,480, or Lambrino, Vas^ archaiqias ^Histriay 
p. 82, £g. 49, and is perhaps also an import of the late seventh century; it has no 
added red lines. In this fragment, as m another similar but less complete (Tr. 5a, 
layer 26), there is a jog at the junction between lip and bowl outside instead of a 
smooth transition. 

Other cup rims arc almost certainly of local fabric: one of coarse clay, reddish 
in the break (Tr. 5b, layer 6), has four lines on the Up and the usual broad reserved 
zone on the shoulder; others (Tr. 6, layer 13; 5a, layer 19) are similar, the last 
being of deep red clay. 

Eastern Greek, and belonging to the same general horizon as the cups first 
mentioned above, are a fragment of a juglec from Tr. 5a, layer 17, of the type of 
Sieveking and Hackl, figs. 62-63, Lambrino, op. sit., p. 164ff., which is common 
in East Greek contexts (there is also an apparent local imitation from Tr. 5a, layer 
14); a rim fragment of a dish, perhaps similar to Sieveking and Hack!, pi. 19,531 
(although the profile of the rim is different); a fragment of a Ud with stripes outside, 
black inside (Tr, 5a, layer 12, pi IV, 13), to which may belong another lid fragment 
with a knob from Tr. 5a, layer 19; and a fragment of a bowl from Tr. 5a, layer 10 
(pi. IV, 10) with a Up which is not sharply offset but modulated with a concave 
outer profile. All these are doubtless of the sixth century, mostly of the middle 
and second half of the century, 

Attic 

There is one complete Attic vase and a few Attic sherds,* 

* Among eht iherds of which I have only xen rough sketches some which migbi be Artie red'fiftire. 
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The complete vase (pi. Ill, f) came &om chc sarcophagus (hi. 0.10; di^. 0.24) 
and is known to me only from the photograph. It is a substantially made cup of 
type C (BJoesch, Fdtmm. p. Ill ff., pis. 32 ff.) in which the foot is separated from 
the bowl only by a fillet. The bowl is deep and has an outward curving offset Up. 
The whole is painted black except the edge of the fool, which has the profile normal 
for cups of Type A, and not found on any of the examples of Type C dlustrated by 
Bloesch. The date is likely to be the late sixth century. 

A foot from another, unscralified, cup of type C is a heavy but well made piece 
with the commoner simple torus profile: the fillet has added purple, the edge of 
the foot a nd the lower surface on which the vase stood are reserved, as is the under 
surface of the bowl inside the top of the foot. Otherwise the whole is black, inside 
and out, and not enough of the bowl is preserved to make it cen^n that the cup 
was other than black all over: any figure decoration was probably black-figure, 
for this fool is of the conservative low-stemmed variety. Two fragments of Ups 
with a profile which is outwardly concave, painted black inside and out, could be 
from Attic cups of type C or from Acrocups (Tr. 5a, layer 19, and Tr. 6, layer 10}; 
late sixth century. Other Attic cup-fragments (one from Tr. 6, layer 1) arc black 
on both sides and preserve no features of the shape which could enable them to be 
dated. 

A small rim fragment (unstralified, surface near Tr. I; pi. IV, 8) comes from a 
late black-figure stemless cup (or possibly from a broad kotyle): preserved is the 
slightly offset Up, painted blac^ and a scrap of the picture sone, with part of a 
branch and what is probably part of a handle palmette (cf. for example Ure, Sulk 
flffd Fifth ceRbay PoUeiy from RhiUonCy pi. XXI]. 

The latest Attic fragment is from the body of a large vase, a krarer, and comes 
from Tr. 6, layer 11, but it is disappoindng, bang almost entirely from the black 
part of the vase, with the start of a vertical framing pattern fii^m one side of the 
picture, a hastily done vine spray. There are no remmns of the picture itself. 
The date is probably late sixth century. 

Unstratified is the only piece of Etruscan bucchero which I was shown, a small 
scrap from ibc rim of a kaotharos, no doubt of the sort which Is not uncommon in 
the late seventh and sixth centuries at various Greek sices in Sidly. 

W. L. Brown 


IV. THE COINS 

1 sa^ di scavo eseguiti dalla Mlssione Inglese per conto deU’University di 
Oxford, neU’isola di Mozia durante Testate del 1955, banno messo in luce scarso 
matcrialc numismatico; complessivamente sette monete di bronzo, di cui quattro 
indecifrabili. Dalla Trincea 4a, sCrato 3, proviene una monetina anonima di tipo 
poco frequente, daialnie al 317 a.C. in poi, la cui cmissione si protrasse fino alia 
dominazione romana (241 a.C.). Quena monetina pcaa gr. 1.38 e misura 9 mm. 
di diamecro; presenta sul diritto la parte antcriore di un cavallo in corsa a destra, 
sul rwescio una paUna; si suole attribuirc ad Erix, dato il numero considercvole 
che, insiemc con altri tipi se ne raccolse ncl territorio di questa cittk (Gabrici, La 
morulaiwnt dd tronzo ndla Svilia anlua, pag. 97 e pag. 132,60). 
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Dalla Trincta 4, strato 3 proviece una monerina di 10 mm. di diametro e di gr. 
0.82 di peso. Easa presenta al diritto una testa fenuninUc di prospetto, con collana; 
al rovescio uo granchio e sotto del caratteri fenici, da interpretar^ come il nome 
“Mtva” se non lo impedUse lo suto di conservadone della moneta. 11 Gabrici, 
op. eit. pag. 152> n. 7 e Tav. 11, n. 22, ricorda un esemplare di questo stesso tipo pure 
rinvenuco a Mozia e I'attribuisce a questa dtti per il periodo 420-'397 a.C. 

La ter^a moneta proviene dalla Trincea 3, strato 6 ed appardene a Siracusa; 
presenta al diritto la testa di Athena a sin. con galea coiinzia coronata di alloro e 
munita di gronda arricdata; davanti Zu/mc, il rutto in uo cercliio llneare; al rovescio 
si vede un ippocampo a sin.; misura 18 mm. di diametro e pesa gr. 4.76. Si tratta 
di un trias i Syracusae del periodo di Timoleontc (344-336 a.C.)—Gabrici, op. ciL 
pag. 172, no. 65 e pet il tipo Tav. Ill, n. 2 a-b. 


Alozi^a Tusa Gutroni 



THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT GYRENE 

(Studies and Discoveries in 1954-1957. Plates V-VIII) 


PART I. EPIGEUPHIC EVIDENCE FOR THE HISTORY OF THE 
TEMPLE DURING THE ROMAN PERIOD 

Gyrene’s largest religious buildup; ibe great Temple of Zeus on the north¬ 
eastern hill of the dty, has been the subject ^ several exploradous. Its cella was 
pardally dug out by Smith and Porcher in 1861,* and was completely cleared of 
soil by the late Giacomo Guidi in 1926,* in the excavation which brought to light 
the famous bead of Zeus, pieced together from over a hundred fragments. Then, 
in the years 1939-1942, fiJler work was carried out by Dr. Gennaro Pesce, who 
published a detailed report with admirable promptness.* Despite the interruptions 
caused by the North African campaigns of the World War, Pesce was able to dear 
the greater part of the Temple and its fallen peristasis. At the condusion of his 
worit only the opisthodomos remained unexcavated, although much fallen stone 
still encumbered the pronaos and the eastern portico. 

However, a final ‘systematisation’ of the ruins, including the re-erection of one 
or more columns of the peristasis, was sdll needed before they could become readily 
mtelligiblc to the visitor. As a preliminary step the Department of Antiquities of 
Gyrcnaica began, in the autumn of 1934, the dearance of some of the more shape¬ 
less stones from the pronaos and cast portico. In the summer of 1957 the Royal 
En^ecn of Gyrenaica Military District generously accepted the Department’s 
invitation to re-erect one of the fallen columns of the peristasis as a training 
programme.^ Much still remains to be done, but the Temple has already regained 
something of its former dignity. * 

During the course of the dearances of 1954 large fragments of a monumental 
imcr^ption came to Ught within the pronaos, and proved to be additions to a text 
^eady published in part by Pesce. In the light of the infonnation provided by 
these new fragnents the other published inscriptions relating to the architectural 
;^tOfy of the Temple were re-examined, together with the material remains of the 
Temple Itself, The ^Its of these studies, published bdow, refer only to the 
^man penod of the Temple's life. The vexed quesdon of its origimd comtructioti 
remains opM and wiU only be resolved by future stratigraphicai excavation. 

P Je .h ! dra^ic revisions of the epigraphic texts published by 

? have been consaous of the fact that his report was written at a 

ame when access to Gyrene was impossible to him, and he had therefore no 

‘ N© dei»i)ed report w*i Dublished hv GuMJ h,„ J"' ^ «pigr«J5c» 

the major finds are liated m bis srticLCireee/ BuU, Sm. Aw. 

* Cirene* m /Wiaae, i CJ«7K ^ P*>- 

The remainder are included in Psee^ “eteaiter r^rred to as Pesee, Doc. 

i«aow S. reports— *A brief noie on this work appears as an 

AppenOR I© ibe present paper, 
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opportunity of re-checking tLe material on the ground. They must also express 
their inde^edness to Es-Sayed Sabir Yusef, the present Deputy ControUer of 
Antiquities, who personally supervbed the clearances which brought to l^ht the 
new ep^raphic materiaL 

A. The iKicripiien abm the Entrance to the CeUa, (fig. 1) 

During Guidi's excavation of 1926 three pieces of a large monumental 
inscription^ were found among the &Uen stones in the pronaos of the Temple : a 
further four pieces came to light in 1954, One of the latter was found lying face 
downwards on a clay filling corresponding to the latest floor>Ievel of the pronaos, 
and the vivid rubrication of its letters, together with signs of burning, stroi^y 
suggested that it lay as it had fallen at the final destruction of the Temple. From 
this it may be Inferred that the paving-slabs of the pronaos had been removed at 
some time prior to that final destuiedon.' 

The original width of the inscrlpdos can be calculated from its first line as 
c. 7.3 m., and its height as 1.5 m. It must, therefore, have occupied the greater 
part of the width of the pronaos, and can only have stood in the face of the wall 
immediately above the iiorway giving access to the cella. The new fragments, 
like those previously found, have the inscription carved on the upper surfaces of 
Doric capitals, of which the cchinoi have been chipped away so as to form 
rectangular building blocks. From the size of these capitals, which arc smaller 
than those of the peristasis, it seems highly probable that they originally belonged 
to the interior colonnades of the cella and were dismantled during the Antonine 
remodelling, 

Peace published the three blocks foimd by Guidi as part of a relatively short text 
naming Marcus Aurelius but without his full imperial titles. The new fragmenis 
show that the inKription was on a much larger scale. It is unfortunate that so 
much is missing in the last three lines r’ but although the pronaos itself is unlikely 
to yield further fragments, there is still hope that some stray block may turn up 
elsewhere in the Temple. Meanwhile the seven surviving blocks give the following 
text: 

['Ylw^p ras [Aii]To[HpdTopoi iCo«r]op©« itf(dpxa*) Se^atfrw 

napd[ufu> AfrjSixw rip](MHKU> n^or xel kox a[MC<fw tiOfdcnas] 

[kJc* tw ffrivTTMne ut7w o'xw xal UpSs ovvxA^toi [*cal 'P<i>paUo'*] 

(d] irdXir [d Kij]fieydicv d pcTpdrroAiS -rdv v[odv} tku [Awe . .c. 7 , . rdv] 

[xa}r[aj5A]T7d^''rtt rot ’/ftvSftuKO* . . c. 14 . . 1 

[.. 9 . .]/Ki dvdjTa{tf]€v [.. r. 26 -. ] 

* Pe»««. Dec., p. 90 ff. * E^pifrapldeiu) 

1954 . DO. 41 . 

*Thm are o(b«r case ai Cyrene of 
temples having been ivjpp«4 of pan or all m lh^ 
flooxiBf bdore being delibentely burned out. 

See below, p. 40. ., 

^ To the z4*letier lacuna at the ngbt.hand iioe 


of (be bottom line siusi belong a small rragnent 
with Che letter O followed by the updgbt stroke of 
the following letter, aed wjik the broad boriMOtal 
margin that roarka (be bottom of (be inscription. 
There is inAifficleni evidenee (br placing it in 
correct register, and it is therefore oduded from 
fig. 1. 




pronaos architrave 
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1. The dace is becweeo 172 when Marcus cook ihe tide Ceroianicus, and 175 when be added 
thac of Sanaaciecis. 

2. The restorations proposed in U. are subject only to minor reservactoai. Towards the 

end of I. 4 there may have been a eulc-dde of Zeus, perbape as in the cnKnpCioD of 

Aurelius Rufus (see p. 60). Pesce suggested since he believed that this appeared on 

che base of the cidt statue, but his interpretation ^ the relevant In^tnent there is by no means 
certain (see p. 35). 

In ]1. 5 aod 6 restoration is more difficult. An obvious possibility (or t he beginnij^ oTl. 6 is 

ri and if it is right the lines might be completed somi^lng as follows; 

t«C Taii8(oitA? 

(trae [ . . 

The new cult-statue was not in (act dedicated until af^er 185 (see p. 35) but an antiopaiion of U 
here would be natural ertough if the whole interior was planned around it (see p. 43). Alierna* 
dvely 1. $ may have contained a reference lo the auihohry that stimulated the (^Syrenaeans to rebuild, 

. . . mrc ^ AilrtMtfer] 

ikdrayltia eWaTotalA (. . . 

3. Of the dialect forms used in the text two only seem to call for coausent: cM in 1. $, (or which 
see Schwyser, Dialeti. Gra«e~ Exmfiia Epifraphua (Leipzig, ]92S), no. 33, from Sparta; and rit in 
1, 5 for which see SEC, be, 171, 1.2, at Gyrene. 

Despite the lacunae, it U clear from this inscription that the Texnpk, in common 
with other religious and secular buildings at Gyrene,^ had suffered severely in the 
Jewish Revolt of 115, and that major repairs were not completed before 172-175, 
by which time the city had already enjoyed for some years the title mgtnpciis, 
presumably in the sense ‘capital city/ in place of the simple civitas or polls used in 
inscriptions before and during the reign of Hadrian. ’ 

The precise character of the damage suffered during the revolt can only be 
assessed from archaeological evidence, flrtd chis must be Interpreted with caution 
lest the Jewish zealots of 115 be credited with the work actually performed by 
Christian enthusiasts at a much later date. It is, however, quite certain that che 
forty-six columns of the perlstasis fell in the earlier period, and as a result of 
deliberate overturning. Pesce, finding column-drums, apparently from the 
peristasis, built into the foundations of the base of the Commodan cult-statue, 
righdy concluded that the former had fallen before 185; but he attributed the fall 
to an earthquake not otherwise documented in the history of the city.’® 

Closer examination of the stylobate of the peristasis on the two longer sides of 
the Temple shows that the blocks on which the lowest drums of the columns rested 
have been deliberately cut away foe half their width; and in the cavities thus formed 
there arc traces of burning only attributable to the firing of wooden props which 
supported the columns while the undermining was in progress. In the case of two 
columns on the south ride of the Temple, the bottom drum still rests, at an angle, 
in the cavity, in a manner quite incompatible with the theory of an earthquake, 
On the two shorter sides of the Temple the columns were not undercut, and we 

■ Cf. S. Applebaum, JRS, ^ (1950), p. S7 ff. to AAMomuft PitA. who wu cert4ifily a aotAble 
' Tb« eArliai dtted initAfice ^ (hb title b to beodhotor el* tfa« CyRntoAns. For a diflereot view 
SEC ix. 170, of A.O. 161. Since it does sot Appear of the roeaning o( the title see J. A. O. Larseo, 
in SEC u, f3$, of the last year of Hadriaa's rei^, C. PAU., xlvii (1952), p. 8. 
it seems peasUe that it was a develcpmeat due ** Peace, Gt. T-, p. 349. 
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may assume that once the longer sides had i^en the remainder could be ovec^ 
turned by tackle and nun-power without resorting to uDdermining.** 

ARer the columns had Men, certain of them wtft dismantled and their drums 
taken away, On the north side of the Temple there still remains a group of column- 
drums laid out horizontally, whilst on the south, at a point where two columns have 
completely disappeared, one isolated drum lies abandoned while in process of being 
cut down to a smaller diameter. It seems, therefore, that once the decision had 
been made not to re-erect the penstasis, it served sis a source of materiaU for other 
buildings of smaller, but none the less respectable, proportions, This ^t, together 
with the presence, already noted, of large drums in the Commodan cult-statue 
base, is conclusive proof that the peristasis fell in the second-century a.o, and not 
later. 

The cost of restoring the cella of the Temple, and of equipping it with a colossal 
new cult-statue, was evidently a sufficient strain on civic resources and private 
benefactions. After qua^ng and building had ceased, the fallen columns were 
probably covered with soil so as to free the approach^ to the podium; but the tips 
of the enormous capitals must still have protruded to remind the visitor that the 
Temple of Zeus had once been peripteral. 


B. The Jnseripiion m iht Slatut-htist 

It has already been said that the inscription of 172-175 over the doorway of the 
ccUa may refer to the restoraiioa of the cult-statue which, according to the inscription 
ibund by Guidi on the cornice of its base,** was dedicated between 185 and 192. 
Certain modifications to the text of this cornice inscription as published by Pesce 
may be suggested id the light of a re-examination of the surviving fragments in 
Gyrene Museum and of pre-war photographs in the archives of the Department 
of Antiquities.'* It should be noted that these burnt and fragile stones suffered to 
some extent during thdr transporution from Gyrene to Leptis Magna and back 
during the war. Some of the consequent lacunae can, however, be filled from the 
photographs just mentioned. 

ance the width of the base is known, and since both the left-hand and the right- 
hand ends of the inscribed cornice have survived, it is possible co calculate the total 
number of lefiers m the complete text as approximately 270, 

The substance of the text (a single line) can be established as Mows: 

TWp Tor ^^«pdTO/x>f ’Av]raiv[€]lvQi 

BCrvlxovt] 2:<fia<nw l<ru]Tr]pi[(K Kal oiew/os 

. . . ? . .]y re ^y[aj.^4 t< 2> X[. . ? . rwv 

Tfti yXvjnn-drtu k[ox] 


ncehods wm med *i Apunei bv 
Bwhop MutcIIui, ja Uj* mgn of TSeodaim to 
d«poT ihe TcDipk of Jupiier “a buildiorso firm 
and solid that to break up its dotely emnpaated 
nones seemed beyond ihe power of man.” Here 
lfl< props were olive-wooe and thrif combweion 
was in^ed by a demon who bad to be exoreised. 
After this was done they burned rapWly asid ' 'when 


iWr support had vanished the columns themselves 
fell d^ and dr^ed another twelve with ihem 
... 1 ne crash which was tremendous was hoard 
dirouffhout town, and aU nn to see the sight.” 
Tbeodoret, Hi». Eaia.. V4I, * 

? 92S,~A£ 1954, no. 42. 
ijyrene Pbowgraphic Archive, no*. P. 3776- 
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NOTES 

1. The dfite u between ld5> when Craunodm look tbe tiUe Pdix, aad hb death in 192. 

2. In the restoration g;iven above some variety is possible in the formulae used to honour the 

emperor and to conclude the text; but the only serious uncertainty arises over the interprecatioD of 
tbe S after The ftaj^ent with hlOSS couJd convincingly be joined to another with ZTS ; 
Pesce, however, associated one with THP2 to make suggesting that £TN was 

part of the phrase ml itfiSt ml which might appear after Sta^wde, as in 

tbe ioseription from the pronaos (see p. 31 above). This, in our v>ew, would lei^bcn the text 
impcesiblyt aod we have preferr^ to assign THPI to in the opening formula. It may 

w^ be that Zeus was given no culutitle, his name being followed immediately by an account of 
other items paid for by the donon of tbe statue. A torm of words here that would use some other* 
wise unexplained fragments of the text would be: 

.]( ri dy(o)Ve T& d*Jr r]4r [^ioiy . . . 

But there remains the possibility, which we cannot quite nile out, that the cult title was Sc^vrdr. 
cf. Jupiter Augustus on the architraves of the East Front and (be Prortaos (below, pp. 36, 38). 

3. Among tbe remaining fiagmenis a number of can be detected and these must have 

hlled the greater part, If not all, of the space still avallaUe 

(a) three contiguous frsigments give >lhPO£K, taken by Peace to be part of the name 

although other names with the ending, eg;., *AUfav6pas caooot be excluded. Tbe 
name may have been preceded by the Iragmeoc with TI KAMTc{^pt~) KACovA-”). 
The K that succeeds it could be the initial of the patronymic (but it is not the initial of 
KA(avStetj), since (here is no superscript bar), or of the word auf. In any case the name 
. , , which IS in the nominative case, must be that of tbe donor and/or dedicator 
(see also under i). 

{&) a fragment with KA 9 could perhaps be taken with another giving IlAAAA to make 
RA(«b8u) d(w)viXXB A(. . ., the final A being the initial either of the lad/s father or 
husband or of a title, e.g., For a Claudia Pbaundla prominent in Gyrene in 

the late second or early third ceniury see SSG, ix, 17$, 1. 22. The latter fragment was 
mis*r«ad by Pescc who thought that it might be from the name of Commodus’ sister Ludlla 
in the genitive Aw)>rIAAar; the letter before 1 is certainly not K nor is the final letter S. 
Whether or not i( is to be taken with iGs ^ it apparently give pact of a feminine name In 
the nominative case, and this creates a certain difiuulty as one verb at any rate is In the 
singular (see also under a and c). 

(c) rwo cont^uous fragments pving KA IA20K are perhaps to be taken with a third, non* 
coniiguotas, to make IA20N0S*>KA(w4iM')*UvMe(. The genidve case may Indicate 
that JasoD was the father of ... a] ><8^ or the father or husband of .. .^AXa; or that 
tbe dedication waa made wiulc he was eponymous priest at Gyrene. It may be that he 
should be identified with Ti, Claudius Jason M^us, recorded as priest of Apollo in a 
year berwea 176 and 180, S£G, ix, 172, who is known also from a number of other 
Gyrenaean inscriptions. 

4. TT>ere remain some unexplained groups of letien—OIKA, NAA, ON; and a number of Isolated 
letters that it would be useless to print. 

C. T/u Inscriptuv M tkt Anhitrm of th Froims, (fig. 1) 

During Pcscc’s excavation of the eaatern front of the Temple there were found, 
fallen forward on to the floor of the cast portico, three inscribed hlockj‘* which had 
constituted the architrave of the entrance to the pronaos. Both Greek and Latin 
alphabets appear on these, and Pesce assumed that the inscription was a single 
bilingual text recording the dedication to Jupiter that followed the Anlooinc 
reconstruction, to which he also attributed the ‘reeded’ columns (‘colonne a 
superficie baccellau’)“ which fonn the entrances to both pronaos and opisthodomos. 
He read the text as a dedication in Latin, 0{ptinvi) S(tai£tissMno) lovi AugusiOy 

** Pese*, p. 95 It ^ AE 1954, no. 44, cf, Bia|«n, CAwi. d'&^pU, 55 (1953), p. 186- 
>* Focc, Gt. T., pp. 331-932. 
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follDwed> in Greek, by the name of an uiudentified peT»n, L. Vitellius Pius, and of 
a proconsul Attalus- His handling of the text was rightly criticised by Bitten, 
he. cU., who, on the basis of the photographs published by Peace, si^esCed tenta> 
tivcly a restoration of the text giving a proconsul L. Vit(clliu8 ?) son of Publius, 
and a priest Attalus. Apart from the that the form of the dedication would be 
unpar^leled, these reconstructions are unlikely in any case, since bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions at Gyrene normally repeat in the second language the text or substance of the 
first, 

As Bingen was aware, only a re-examination of the stone could solve the problems 
involved. Such re-examinatioc shows that the Ladn and Greek texts are separate, 
the Latin being earlier and supeneded by the Greek; and some of the letters inter¬ 
preted by Pesce and Bingen as pan of the Greek text are in fact Ladn and irrelevant 
to it. 

The Ladn text appears on the central architrave block only, and this is clearly 
a survival from the pre-Antonine building. The stone is of a different quality &om 
that of the two blocks that fiank it; and it retains for part of its length the regulae 
and guttae of the Doric entablature which were cut on it, whereas the flanking 
blocks never had these. It thus resembles the architrave blocks of the external 
front and is likely to belong to the same recomtructioa as they do. The first line 
of the Latin text cut on it includes a dupheate of the dedication on the external 
front, and it is very probable that, when complete, it repeated the whole of the 
external text, adding a second line with a reference to the city of Cyrene. During 
the Antonine reconstruction the two side blocks of the architrave, which had 
perhaps been damped in the Jewish Revolt, were replaced by new stones and a 
Greek text was carved on these which extended also across the vacant left hand 
ma^n of the old central block. It did not quite align with what remained of the 
second line of the Ladn text, but Pesce, failing to notice this, conflated it with that 
second line, and it is in this false conflation that the non-existent L. VitelHus Pius 
bad his origin. 

It may also be noted here that since the earlier central block of the pronaos 
architrave had evidently survived the Jewish Revolt, it is to be assumed that the 
two ‘reeded’ columns supporting it were also survivors, and belong to an earlier 
reconstruction than the Antonine one to which Pesce attributed them. From the 
purely architectural viewpoint it would have been difficult to accept so late a date 
for a style of Hellenistic inspiration, although it might well be encountered in the 
earlier Empire. 

The two texts may be transcribed as follows, their precise juxtaposition being 
shown in the accompanying drawing (flg. 1} 

A. Latin Text 

[. c. \9 .]0[. .]S[. .]VI AVGVS[.r.l5.] 

[ .c. 19. ] a. CrviT[. cA5 . ] 

This may be partially, and to some extent conjecturally, restored : 

[.s. 17_pr]o[co(n)]s(ul) [lo]ui Augus[to ?dedicauit] 

[.c. 19....] D. ciuit[a- Cyrenensium] 
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1. The deie and Mgriihcaoce of the text are diacussed more AiUy in connexion with the 
inseriptioa on the exlemal archilnve {see p. 36). 

2. Between the O and the S la I, I is e recian^ar cutaway which has removed the surface 
of (he stone^ hr approxloiaiely the area of two letters. There is, therefore, no evidence tor Peace’s 
aaiuxnption that there was a space after O. 

3. If the restoration was paid for out of dvic funds the second line m%fat have read something 
nice: 

te pccunia publica] dui([as Cyrenennum] 

]f private benefaction was involved, the space to the left wiQ have been occupied by the name of 
the donor, that to the right by the words duit[aU Cyreoennuna]. 

B. Grf<k Tgxi 

[.}Al A<P[. .}PQZANTO£ TW KPA o. TI l.]n ANeYnATQ R2 

ATTAAii 

[x]oi Ttv Kparitarjtw dv^wroTw 

’Arr^}^ 

1. Tbe style of the lettering is very like that of the Antoolae Inscription above the entrance to 
the cella and tbe two texts may reasonably be regarded as coniemporary. 

2. There Is space for ooe letter only before the first A io I. 1 and again after it for one only, 

which, from the sUgbi surviviDg traces, seems to have been I. No word other than ml seems to 
fit the requirements, and this should imply that the text Is a continuation of one begun elsewhere. 
Since it is unlikely that an insoripdoc rao round the outside wall of the cella, there is a strong 
probabilicy that tbe begianing is to be found in the text on the wall above the entrance to the cella 
(above, p. 31). Ifso, it is singular that the reader would see (be end before the beginning; but it can 
only be said that the whole layout Is as poorly planned as it could be. An aJteriuiive explanation^ 
just possible with such inept workmen—, is that AI represents an abandoned attempt at the 
first letters of the cutter trusting to the rubrication of the second attempt to dis* 

linguish it from the failure (see also note 9). 

3. The lapidde evidendy mlh the word so as not to superimpose It on the earlier 

emi .... It is strange that he not prefer to cancel the latter by erasure; but it must be rctuem* 
bered that the vividly rubricated leitetr of the new inscription would have stood out in antiquity 
more dearly than th^ do today, and that there would, therefore, be less danger of confusion. 

4. Js in the cerural position and there Is no trace of any word inscribed on either side 
of it. Tbe procoDsul may pcadbly be identified vdth Qaudlus Atialus PffP C 793, governor of 
Thrace in ^ early yean of Commodus’ sole re^. For his full name-^Ti. Claudius Atialus 
Paierculianus—see Midbrd, JRS, xox (1939), p. Iw and PBSA, xlii (1947), p. 230. 

D, Tfu External Inscriptum on ihs Best Front 

The fourth and last of the inscripdons to be considered here is cut in monu> 
mental characters 60 centimetres high on the massive architrave blocks of the east 
front of the peristasis.** When the columns of the latter were overturned by the 
Jewish rebels and fell outwards, the architrave fell with them and came to rest 
some distance east of the temple podium, with the inscribed face downtvards. 
Unfortunately, much of this fallen stone, already fractured by the fell, was quarried 
by Italian troops in 1915, to build a nearby barrack'block (since demolished), and 
it U known that part of the inscription perished as a result.*^ 

Ehiring the excavations of 1939-1942 Pesce encountered three surviving blocks 
of the original seven which bad spanned the incercolumniations of the cast front. 
These three were all found at the north end of the east front, and from their position 

>• Poce, Dm., p.U ^ AE 1954, no. 43. 

>*G. Ohverio. dt Gtf«w (&rg«mo, 1931), p. 14. 
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relative to the felien columns may be numbered as 5, 6 and 7. Despite this fact 
Pesce published them as though they had constituted a complete text which he 
read as 0{^timo) S{Mctissvn$) Augu5t{t}). It is clear, however, that they 
represent the end half of the original text, the beginning of which must lineally 
have fallen in front of the south end of the east front of the podium, where stone- 
quarrying has been most intense. In 1955 the present writers were able to find, 
in situ as fallen* small flagments of blocks 2 and 4: the rest has evidently perished. 
The surwvii^ text may be republished as follows: 

[.. c. 10- .]S [.. c. 7. .P]ROGOS lOVI AVGVST[0] 
f. - tf. 10. .]8 [.. f. 7. .p]roco(n)s(ul) loui Aug;ust[o] 

NOTES 

1. 'Hie dat« may be deduced from the folWinf coniiidentioas 

(e) Of the turvivuig' steps two are ivy leaves; the third, after lOVI, is to the (brio ci aa artpidU. 
An cmpuUa appean as a stop in ooe other Cyreoaean inscription, a text on the south pro- 
pylaeuA of (be CaesaMum reTerrinf to M. SuTenas Pxoculiu, who was active io Cyrene io 
the last decade of the reign of Augustus, sea below* p. 160. 

(ft) The strokes of the letters are cut very broad axsd shallow, In a style recalling that of the 
iascription on the east propylaeuxa the Caesareuni (see below p. 160} datable from a 
refereoce to the proconsulate of C. Rubellius Blandus, and not later than his consulate in 
A.D. 1&. This style of lelterit^ has not, so far, been found in any Cyrenaean ioscripHon 
that can be placed sfter (be reign of Tiberius, 

>jB.^P<sce’s view that the ietten were inlaid with farooae may be discounted, since there are no 
traces of the cram^holes normally associated with inlaid meuJ letters. 

2. It is perhaps worthy of note that in the course of this rebuilding and redcdicatlon of the 
tenaple, the ^eek 2eus s e e ms to have been transformed into Jupiter Augustus. The transfonnadon 
ia ail the more remajfmble in that Jupiter Augustus does not appear to be otherwise attested in 
oOidal documents at this date. For this point we are indebted to Dr. S. V/einstock. 

The imporCaace of this text lies in its date which is certainly of the early first 
century a.d. It is, therefore, to be presumed that a rccomtruction of the Temple 
of Zeus, Dot suspected by previous excavators, took place under Augustus or 
Tiberius. To this reconstruction doubtless belong the ^reeded* columns of pronaos 
and opisthodomos which, as we have already seen, are most unlikely to belong to 
the Anlonine reconstruction to which Pescc astigned them. 

The character and extent of this early Roman reconstruction cannot be deter* 
mined with preemoo, nor are there any grounds ibr assuming it to have been 
necessitated by any calamity, man-made or natural. Owing to the poor quality 
of the local limestone used in the buildings of Gyrene, periodic reconstruction was 
a continual necessity-** Very probably the monuments of the dty had been 
delected ia the last century b.c., and it fell to Augustus or his successor to initiate 
large-scale repairs. 

It is unlikdy that the name of the proconsul concerned would have been displayed 
so prominently had his repair-work been confined to mere patching. Indeed the 
cast front of the podium, as Peace observed, had been entirely refaced at the same 
time that a narrow asymmetrical flight of steps was added. This refacing extends 

The eflect of wind sod rain erouon on cbe it&ndiog wall* nnd eolumiu can be njCTtd from ^ 
marked deterieratMa which baa taken place in biuSdings excavated and rator^ only a quarier-cenrury ago. 
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10 the stylobate of some of the columns, and is of such character chat the ori^al 
columns could hardly have been left standing while it was carried out. We may, 
therefore, be templed to assume that the entire east front, with its columns and 
entablature, was rebuilt at the time of the inscription. How many of the other 
columns of the peristasis were rebuilt is uncertain, but it is surely significani that 
the underaidcs of the fallen columns normally have their original fluting almost 
intact, which could hardly have been the case had (hey been exposed to the elements 
over a period of five centuries. 

There can, therefore, be little doubt that, at the time of its Augustan or Tiberian 
reconstruction, (he Temple of Zeus was already in an advanced state of disrep^r, 
such as to necessitate extensive rebuildii^ of the peristasis. The podium itself 
displays this disrepair very strikingly at the south-east comer where the hard stone 
of the Augustan refadng contrasts with the decayed steps of the original building. 

How much of the pre-Roman building survives ? Without highly deiriled 
architectural studies this question cannot easily be answered; and indeed the 
conservatism of the rebuilders may make it almost impossible to distinguish between 
old and new. 

E. The Last Days of the Temple 

The Coxnmodan inscription on the base of the cuH-scatue is the last dated 
inscription bearing on the history of the Temple. The small marble slab with a 
dedication to Zeus Olympics by the architect Aurelius Rufus was assigned by 
OUverio, on the basis of its letter-forms, to the third centxiry a.d., and Pesce accepted 
this view.** But the evolution of letter-forms at Gyrene followed no rigid pattern, 
and the palaeognphy of Anconine inscriptions there presents great variety. Guidi 
was probably right in assuming that Rufus had been responsible for the Antonine 
remodelling of ic Temple. Thus, for the history of the Temple after Commodus 
we have no direct textual evidence, and no arcbaeologica] evidence except as 
regards the manner in which the great building met its end. 

We have already demonstrated that the fall of the peristasis was due to deliberate 
undermining in the Jewish Revolt, and not to a second-century earthquake as 
conjectured by Pesce. On the other hand, the columns of pronsios and opisthodomos 
cercainiy fell as the result of an earth-tremor, since there are no signs of the under¬ 
cutting of thdr bases whilst their direction of fall—eastward—was uniform. 

That a great earthquake occurred at Gyrene in the latter half of the fourth 
century a.d. has long been known from Syncsius, and from a painted Christian 
tomb-inscription (undated) recording some of its victims.*® The excavation of the 
Great Baths by the Italians produced clear traces of this disaster which bad caused 
the collapse of the vaults, thus sealing beneath the debris the remarkable series of 
complete statues found during that exploration-** Indeed, there are very few 
buildings in Gyrene which do not present some traces of the disaster. The coin 
evidence from recent excavations, though not entirely conclusive, is consistent with 
a date c. a.d. S65 for this earthquake; and this agrees with the testimony of 

*•?. 60, below. G. Oliverio. «#. ck., p. 13: ‘•Synwius, Epp. SB and 6?; CcOTpiretrt, 

PcMc, Gf. 7., p. SSSo. 2. Foribepcs^Ce&imedan Jrmafu deiU Ji. Satoio AreM. ii Atent. i 
lepain eooiecnired by PeKe we have obieived p- 16) ft- 
no conviocing evidence. Af<h. ii (1916), p. 13. 
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Ammianus** that in that year the whole ancient world was shaken, and ships were 
washed on to the roof tops of Alexandria by the tidal wave that followed. 

Yet, whilst the earthquake doubtless contributed largely to the final destruction 
of the Temple, the present condition of the building and of the cult-objects found 
within it testifies to a damage too radical to be attributed to a natural cause alone. 
Smith and Porchcr, who were the first to uncover the cella, stated that 'the appear¬ 
ance of the remains clearly showed that the temple had been wantonly destroyed 
by the hand of man’: they were persuaded that 'there was no hope of finding any¬ 
thing not destroyed.’ Guidi, in 1926, was more fortunate in finding the famous 
head of Zeus, but this fine work of art had to be pieced together from over a hundred 
small fragments. 

It is sdll possible today to observe bow, within the cella, the yellow limestone 
walls have been scorched red by fierce and prolonged burning. The columns of 
dpoliino marble, originally some 5 m. in height, have been r^uced to fragments 
rarely more than 50 cm. long. Most of the sculpture found in the Temple is 
heavily burned, and of the Aotonine cult-statue only the fingers and toes are 
sufficiently intact to be immediately recognisable. 

This destruction is infinitely more radical than that, for example, sustained by 
the earthquake-mined Great ^ths; and even if the roof of the Temple had been 
completely of timber, its burning could hardly have produced the results which we 
have described. Thus, we are forced to conclude, with Smith and Forcher, that a 
deliberate destruction of the Temple and its contents took place, either preceding 
or following the damage sustained during the earthquake of 365. Such destruction 
may reasonably be attributed to the conflicts between paganism and Christianity, 
which were particularly acute in the Levant. 

That the triumphant Christians deliberately slighted the surviving monuments 
of paganism is proved, at Cyrene, by recent excavations in other parts of the city. 
During 1956-1957 a group of three adjacent temples was uncovered in the Valley 
Street adjoinli^ the 'Casa Parisi’ museum. Two of them had been deliberately 
stripped of their fittings and burned out, afrer which a blocldng wall was built 
across their fronts. Fragments of the cult statues were found in a well sealed by 
the overturned walls. Only the third temple remained in use, but it had been 
modified internally to serve some non-religious function. It seems, therefore, 
jtutifiable to suppose that In the case of those temples which could not be adapted 
to serve some non-pagan function, a form of purification by burning was adopted 
by the Christian community. Not unnaturally the Temple of Zeus was the major 
victim of this triumph of die new religion in Cyrene. The Christian Cathedral 
which succeeded it was constructed on a different site, conveniently situated beside 
the Valley Street 

F. GtruTol Concluswns 

In the course of our re-study of the evidence for the history of the Temple of 
Zeus, we have necessarily had to abandon a strictly chronologic^ analysis. It may 
therefore be useful to summarise our conclusions in chronological sequence. 

■ Ammiaouf. xxvi.10.15 fT. Of. N. Putoni. *Di un titolo («nui« Kopert» in Reesio Cal»bct».* 
Rnd. A«. tifwi, xb (1912), 79l-«02. 
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(1) As regards the initial date ot construedoa of (he Temple we have no new 
evidence to offer. On the basis of purely architectural an^yais^ various dates 
between 540 and about 450 b.c. have been proposed by Pesce, Dinsmoor and 
Ghamoux.^ It should, perhaps, be borne in mind that three coins of the late 
fourth century b.c. were found by Pesce^ beneath the pavement of the north 
portico, and that a structure built of such sof^ materials is unlikely to have been 
standing for more than three centuries before the first attested reconstruction in the 
reign of Augustus or Tiberius- Gyrcnaean conservatism may imperil arguments 
based solely on typological consideraciom.“ 

(2) It is now clear that the Temple was repaired under Augustus or Tiberius 
by a proconsul who cannot be identified, but whose work was sufficiently extensive 
tojusdfy the bold appearance of his name on the eastern front of the building. This 
reconstruction involved the provision of new columns on at least the east side of the 
peristasia, together with modifications to the columns of the pronaos and opistho- 
domos. None the less the building, both externally and Incemally, retained its 
traditional Doric character. 

(3) Dtifing the Jewish Revolt the peristasis was overthrown, and severe damage 
must also have been suffered by the rest of the building. The cella was remodelled 
under Marcus (172-175) and the new colossal cult-statue, which may well have 
been a full-scale replica of the Zeus of Olympia, was dedicated under Commodus 
(185-192). No attempt was made to re-crect the peristads, and some of the fallen 
columns were dismanUed and their drums recut to serve in other buildings of the 
city. 

(4) An earthquake (presumably that of a.d. 365) severely damaged the 
building, and in the same period—possibly before, but more probably after it— 
the remains of the Temple were slighted by Ghrisrians, who broke up the cult- 
status and threw most of the wreckage on to great fires which blazed throughout 
the cella. 

R. G. Goodchild awd J. M- Reynolds 


PART II. THE CULT-STATUE* 

It has been shown above how the Temple of Zeus was ingeniously demolished 
by the Jewish rebels in a.d. 115, and how it was given a new existence during the 
reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. A new existence: for although the 


“Pe»«, Gr^ T. p. 547: D«., p. 11$, n. I: 
Diunwor. ^AuMatGrHa (1950}, p. $6; 

Cbaaieuv, ^ 4u 

(Faru. 1953). p. 325 fT. 

** Poce. bit., pp. 117-119. 

** The only epigrApbic evidence Keminzly 
related to the >lmctur« of the pre-Roman temple 
conaiD of a tecles of maaona* marks rou^ly can^ 
On the hidden surface) of hulldiaz blocks. These 
nomally be^ with the letters ECE and are 
foUoxvea by various letters and symbob. There 
appears to us to be nothing in theW to provide • 
enterion for their date. 


’ I underiook thU study as a member of the 
Univenity of Manchester Expedition to Cyrene in 
195S. My warmest ihanb are due to that Uai- 
eeniry, and above all to Mr. Alan Rowe, the 
leader of the expedition. I abo wish to thank 
Mr. C. M. Tarrls fbr taki^ many ^oiooaphsaod 
for valuable be^ in malang the f^an; Mr. W. B. 
Butler, hte. S. k. Tomlin and Mr. David Dickens, 
who helped to wepare the drawing for publia- 
tlon: and the ‘Di^ior of the BrtfUh School at 
Rome, who, bgidee taking new photographs for 
Plates V, 4. artd VII, s. h, t, has spared no pains 
to improve the text and illustrations as a whole. 
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late-sccond-ccnCury builders re-used the core of the Greek temple, the cella and its 
porches at cither end, they ^med at utterly different architectural effects. To the 
builders of tbe original temple the exterior, with its columnar vistas, counted quite 
as much as the mterior; and in both they relied not on the texture of the stone 
(the shelly local limestone is a somewhat uncouth material), but on the oi^anisacion 
of great masses in the purest Doric style, strong, definiCe, and alert. The Antonine 
builders had other things to say. They laid their emphasis on the interior, where 
the walls were to shimmer with varied marble, and ornate Corinthian columns to 
do their best to distract the attention from the weight of the roof. The crown of 
this work was the seated colossus of Zeus, which rilled Che western third of the cella. 
It was the last thing to be completed (as the inscriptions have shown i in a.d. 183- 
192), because it was largely composed of timber and plaster, so that it could not 
be installed undJ the building was covered; but the whole interior was designed 
round it from the first. 

Of this colossus there survive (a) the base-platform, with the footstool and the 
core of the throne, (^) marble fragments of tbe fingers and toes, (c) badly mutilated 
marble fragments of the torso and arms, (d) small pieces of cedar-wood, and some 
nails, from the dmberwork of the throne, (s) some powdery plaster, which probably 
comes from the drapery. 

A general desciipdoo of these remalns-^xcept (d) and (?)—was given by 
Dr. G. Pcsce in his two fundamental papers on the Temple of Zeus.* My purpose 
here is fint to supplement his work with a detailed accoimt and illustrations, and 
second, to draw some conclusions about the original appearance of the statue. 
The task is, I believe, worth undertaking not just for the statue’s own sake—though 
its scale, at least, is awe-inspiring—but because the suggestion has been made that 
it may tell something new of a greater work: the lost Olympian Zeus of Pheidias. 
This latter problem is treated quite separately, in the last section. 

1. The Fresent State of the Base 

The base is built of the same stone as the rest of the temple: the local fbssillferous 
limestone, which is easily worked, but becomes pock-marked and ruinous with even 
moderate exposure. And here not only exposure has been at work, but subsidence 
also, and a fierce fire, which has reddened and crumbled the surface in many places. 
Thus clear-cut edges are rare, and the difiiculdes of making accurate measurements 
or intelligible photographs considerable. The block-by-block plan (^. 3), the 
section (fig. 4), and the photographs give as accurate a record as possible: but these 
are best approached by way of the sketch in 5a, which offers a simplified general 
view of the west end of the cella, from the south-east. 

Along the north and south sides of the base are seen a row of short, low walls, 
projecting at right anglw from the side-walls of the cella; these carried the 
Corinthian interior columns. The base itself consists of three main elements: the 
rectangular platform (Pcsce’s ‘Podio,* Gt. T-, p. 338) supporting the whole; the 

bcD-toui (1947-19«), pp. S07-S58. no, 39 (1951), pp. 99-129, for the marble frn* 
especially pp. 339-941, for (he platiorm. foetstoo), ments of the statue, and tbe ifiaeripiiou. Abbrevi- 
and throne; e’AniiMtgii d’AiecaeArit, aiions as m Fart 1, note 3. 
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massive throne*core (P«cc*8 ‘Dado,’ l.c.); and the footstool (Peace’s TredcUa,* 
p, 339). Against the south flank of the thronc-core is a curious irregular pillar 
caUed by Pcsce the ‘Pilastrino,’ a name v/hich I retain. Finally, the platform in 
its present state consists of a slightly lowered central area with ‘flank-w^* (Pesce’s 
‘Ali* or ‘Fiancate,’ p. 338) bordering it to north and south. 



Tfu ‘PianfMoails.’ It is here, perhaps, that the most significant addidom can 
be made to Pesce’s account. As he showed, the cella originally contained a double 
Doric colonnade, dividing it into a nave and two aislesthe line of the two stereo- 
bates* can sdll be seen on the cella floor, although the Antonine rebuilders lowered 
them, with the rest of the floor, by more than a metre. The Corinthian colonnade 
which they substituted was much nearer the side-walls. Now, Peace seems to have 
noticed, but does not make very clear, that the ‘flank-walls’ are no other than 
lengths of the original* Doric stereobatc, left standing to the height of the earlier 
floor, and merely cut back about 50 an. on their north and south sides respectively 
in order to allow a narrow passage between the base (of which they now form part) 
and the Corinthian colonnade.* 

The Roman builders thus thriftily adapted the western third of the Greek 
stereobates for the flanks of their statue-base, and built up the remainder in the 
space between them. Unfortunately they did not, as the Greeks had done, found 
their structure on the living rock bdow,’ but raerdy on a layer of column-dmms 
taken probably from the fallen outer colonnade; at least this is what they did at 
the western end, the only place where the foundations art visible. As a result, not 
only was the central area—which bore the weight of the whole statue—unstable 
from the start, but it has since subsided in rclatioii to the flank-walls, as can dearly 


•Gr. T.. pp. 326. SSS-SM. Cf. P. Cbanaoux. 
C^hu S9US le MMOfeAu dssS^itia^ (1933). p. 320 ft 
' *St«reob<te’ U i aoionouily iinbipious ttna, 
buc it bis prov^ the most coovenieni Tor the 
present purpose. I use U here exchmvely io (he 
sense ‘a solid ra&is of muonry serviiu u 4 base 
for a row of colucons’ (ef. the //aw £ngliA iXeliwwtr, 
S.V, ,) 

* Pethapa 'pre-IIS' would be safer, but all the 
chance are that the stereobate belong to the 
temple from the Hnt. 


• Cf. Peace. O. T., pp. 3I7-S18. Tbere are two 
COMP* for ihinkmg that the 6aok*walls are pari of 
(he Greek stereobate: (a), close axamioauon of 
(heir western ends shewed that they are an Integral 
part of the iwo thick walb which join them on tte 
wat; and these, in (un. conapond exactly tn 
aligi^eni and breadth to the traces of the stereo* 
bata on the cella Aoor, the easl-to-wesj 
measurements of the blocks of the AaQk*walIa equal 
ihae of the stereobate*bloeka on the cella floor. 

* See Pace, Cr. T., pi. LIX, a. 
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be seec in fig. 5a and pi. V» a, t. This subsidence is negl^ible ac the western 
end; just east of the PiJastrino it begins in earnest, making the surface of the central 
area in places as much as 25 cm. bwer than the top surface of the flank-walls. But 
if we are to understand the intentions of the builders, we must remember that the 
central area and the flaok-walls were at first flush with each other, ^ the structural 
diflerence between them being masked endrely by a shining veneer of marble 
(fig. 5J). 

The flank-walls earned a number of slots and cuttings, unmentioned by Pesce. 
The less obvious series conwts of seven shallow rectangular cuttings which are 
spaced evenly along the flank-walls; they are lettered A to O on the plan (6%. 3). 
Those on the north flank-wall have been partly cut away by the ledge made to 
receive the marble top cornice, and for this reason the series cannot be associated 
with the present base, at least in its finished state.* 

On the other hand, the great deep slots numbered 1 to IV on the plan^^ 
certainly belong to the statue. They are the sockets which received the legs of a 
timber throne—a purely ornamental throne, of course, for the weight of the 
colossus was actually borne by the solid stone core. 

This conclusion was at once suggested by the site of the four dots, and by their 
atuadon at the four corners of the throne-core; but fortunately it was possible to 
check it by a practical test When I saw the base (September, 1955), t^c of the 
slots had evidently long been dug out, hut Slot III was still covered by a hard 
cement-like crust which scarcely differed from the surrounding surface. The crust 
broke up instantly under the trowel, for it was composed only of hardened plaster 
mixed with earth- Most of the slot was filled by a very fine yellowish-white powder, 
evidently disintegrated plaster, for there were occasional compact lumps of the same 
substance. Embedded in this were one iron clamp and pieces of at least fifieen 
large iron naih.^^ Besides the iron objects there were also embedded in the powder 
many shapeless fragments of white marble, all terribly burned and, in some cases, 
powdering away at a touch; a rounded fragment of greenish marble, almost 
certainly from one of the nnghbouring Corinthian columns; two shapeless frag¬ 
ments of gritty dark grey pottery; half a dozen fragments of ^ck reddish pottery, 
with no perceptible curve but in some cases remains of a rim. The bottom 5 to 
10 cm. of the slot contained not powder, bur a layer of charred wood, resting on, 


* Two Tacts wUI suffice u> prove Oiis. first, 
Cuiciii^ which <iuite plainly forma a tingle 
<uiting.^UBddles the juncture of the ceniral area 
and the aouthero Aank-wall; the two haJvea must 
originally have been oo a level, but the one ts now 
23 cm. below iJie other. Second, the ledge whi^ 
carried the marble top-contlce oT the platTorm 
suddenly dips about 25 cm. when It reaehee the 
central sector oT the east front. 

* Fosaable cHplanations: either (a) the euttlngs 
were made co receive scaifold.posts used during the 
erection of the statute—but. u so, why has Cutting 
A ao mate oa tbe opposite flank? Or (^) the 
cuttings dale from an earlier period than the 
.\nioame reconsirucdoe, >^i«n the Cknic colonnades 
still ran along the interior stereobates. CouJd they 
be emplacements for izitereolumoar scatue-basee 


or barrier-posts? If so, there were nine columns 
in each flle of the original Doric eolonnadc. with 
a mean intcraxial spaang of 2.97 m. 

SUt I, length (max, possible). 125 cm.; width, 

37 cm.; depth. 40 cm. ll. original length. 
78 cm.; width, 42 cm.; these reduced by anciut 
concrete filling to 73 by 28 cm.; depth 92 cm. 
Shi III, length. 88 (?) em.; width. 3S cm.; depth, 
36 cm, $tet IV, length net preserved because 
breakage of flank-wall; width, 29 cm.; depth, 

38 on. 

The elamp is of shape; chaired timber 
sticks 10 many of the nails. I am mosc grat^ul co 
Dr, J, 0, Bu’loek, of tbe Deparioteot ^ Chemistry. 
Mancbsier Uoiveniiy, for his detailed examioa- 
lion of ihao and other objeca found in the slot. 
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of partly-melted had, which covered the 
“ndly examined by Dr. Metcalfe of the 
pronounced by him to be cedar^w^ 

ocai^n e, ■ ““ta^od wooden uprights,” which from their 

p^uon can only have been ^e legs of the throne; a piece of evidence that radically 
W ‘““I,appearance and dimensions. The other oW 

fc^d ,n the slot must aU have fallen into it at a late stage in the fire, or ha« 

T "ails will have come from the timber 

^pei^cture, the white marble either from the flesh-parts of the acroiithic sUtue 
itsdf or from ^e revetment of the throne-core, the plaster probably from the hair 

protect the tober from rotting. The potiery-framents cannot be certainlv 

wttSTmM r^of-tiles, or all might comT^ 

l^t^fiUed rubble, such as u used to fill the wider gaps in thelasonry of this 

fooTt The central area of the plat- 

form 13 paved with rectangular slabs of varying dimensions, and has suffered as 

Ae n f’'' contrast vdth the regular, steady masonr^ rf 

rocond^entury structure is a cheap job, reckoning on the marble veneer to cover 

Close to the south-east corner of the throne-core is a rectangular cutting fH on 
the pJan) which straddles the juncture of the flank-waU and thecentral aria It« 

Siarit mav hZ ^ '’"'y “> ‘t* P“^0“. sn^ts 

=p'HSlsiiSii3i= 


**Th*t there was Umber in the other naw 
^ the marked traces of 
ihose of Slots I and IL 
. It wjJJ be Bouced that thu cucciBe indicates a 
«rt°- whjch does^t 
correspond with tbe surviving arraASemeats at th.. 
•ou^h-west. But we have % dJot f«“ koS 
ihoMhis by iha boUdm after die cutting vSa 
made; there was, in fact, some besiiationat the 


south-west itsalf, as is shown by tbe cotUag M and 

^ ^ •*“ JOufSn base- 

m^d, which ^ been very roughly improvised 

riiS: re^Wnt (s^ pi^), 

k? orii^y diere was i 

® ro^trant at i8a point, but that the 
£ «» tiDbrok«i some 

W cm. further wotwards than it now dom. 
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The two dowel-holes J and K, with their associated projections, further show 
that the two front corners of the footstool were adorned with upright objects of 
roughly circular section: miniature columns, perhaps, or lion-lcg supports (cf. 
G. M. A. Richter, Arumt Fumiturt, p. 73), or regularly turned legs with a downward 
taper. The fint is the most likely, since the other two would march ill with the 
marble base-mould, which ran along the front as well as along both flanks.^* 

Finally, it must be noted that the footstool is not placed quite centrally: dowel- 
hole J is 1.15 m., dowel-hole K. 92 cm., from the nearest points of their respective 
flank-walls. No deep ngmflcance should be sought in this; it is characteristic of 
our builder. 

Th 0 Thme-c&re. This is an irregular square of unsound masonry, at present 
standij^ five courses high;^^ originally it must have reached something like double 
that height. The quartet of great square blocks on the top course are re-used 
drums, probably from the exterior colonnade, and such also occur in the lowest 
cotuise along the back of the throne-core, and in the foundations below it. Large 
sw^low-tail clamps of metal were used to bind the blocks together. These did not 
occur in the first three courses, but were used fairly often on the fourth and 
profusely on the fifth. 

In tius structure there are certain peculiarities which may tell something of its 
history. Mendon has already been made of the three column-drums which appear 
in the foundations at the rear of the throne-core (see Flan, fig. 3, and Pesce’s photo¬ 
graph, Gt. T.y p. 339). Between them and the back-pavement of the cella is 
simply earthen fill; on top of them rest three badly mutated slabs about 20 cm. 
thick. Pesce argues that such elaborate foundadons could hardly be intended to 
carry a mere pavement, and that therefore the throne-core must ori^nally have 
extended further westwards, right over the column-drums. A reasonable argument 
in itself, but the facts are against it. First, the present back wall ofthe throne-core, 
apart from a slight set-back immediately above the bottom course, rises sheer and 
flush, disposing of any possibility that further masonry could have been bonded 
into it. And second, the broken slabs that overlay die column-drumi are in one 
piece with, and cut down from, the blocks of the bottom course of the throne-core 
(see section, fig- 4). What would be the sense in cutdeg down the stones here, if 
they were to serve as the base for further courses above ? 

There can, then, be no doubt that the final back of the throne-core was the one 
viriblc today. The inordinately heavy foundations behind it, and the cutting down 
of the slabs, can best be accounted for by supposing a builder's error, put right at 
an early stage in construction. 

The plan makes it clear that the north and south flanks of the thronc-corc do 
not correspond with one another. The north face, whose bottom course consists 
of a row of tall, narrow, ‘orthostates,’ actually overlaps the northern flank-wall;*“ 
the south face has rto orthostates, and does not come near the southern flank-wall, 
except at the Pilasirino. When the statue stood complete, this asymmetry would, 

The enucence dT s bue-mculd in front is shcnvii by (he row of cramp-boles along; ibe eM( face of tbe 
bottom course. 

^ Height above platfbrm-eurface, 2.40 m. The course are numbered on the plan. 

There are four orthostaies now, with room for a l^ih at the east end of Uie row. 
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of cours«» have been screened from the spectator by the timber throne-legs pro¬ 
jecting on either side. But even so» the diflerence in structure between the two 
flanks asks for an explanation. 

The clue lies perhaps in the mysterious Pilastrino of the south flank. It now 
stands two courses high. Of the two blocks which compose the lower course, the 
inner is rectangular, and of the thickness of the orthostates on the north; it fits 
snugly in the space between the lace of the throne-core and the e^e of the flank- 
wall. Against it, and resting entirely on top of the flank-wall, is pressed the other 
block, whose outer face is an irregular semi-circle. The second course consists of 
a single hexagonal stone resting on the two; the side towards the throne-core is 
sunk in a mass of concrete, which fills a vertical rift in the throne-core masonry. 
Our last datum is the shallow slot which runs all along the south flank, between 
throne-core and flank-wall, continuing the line of the inner flrst-course block of the 
Pilastrino. This could neatly receive a row of orthostates similar to that on the 
north flank; yet we are discouraged from concluding that a southern row of ortho¬ 
states existed, at lease in the flnal twe of the statue, by the traces of marble revet¬ 
ment on the present south face of the throne core, 

A certain answer to the problems thus presented is not to be looked for, but the 
following sequence of events will at least account for all the data. When the statue 
was first completed the south flank of the throne-core had no pilastrino, but a series 
of orthostates answering (hose on the north.*’ At some time thereafter a serious 
collapse occurred on the south flank, caused either by some perilous weight on that 
side, or by the opening of the vertical rift near the (present) Pilastrino, or by both. 
The ancient restorers roughly plugged the rift with rubble and concrete, and 
removed the damaged orthoscatei—all but one, now the inner block of the first 
course of the Pilastrino, which they cut down m silv and re-used for its present 
purpose. The position of their Pilastrino suggests that they required special 
support just under the right elbow of the colossus. Finally, tliey restored the marble 
revetment, but this time on the face of the core left exposed by the removal of the 
orthostates. 

Tyit MMelUpelminls. Much of the marble base-mould, some of the thin marble 
veneer, and a little of the cornice, are still to be seen, having been consolidated by 
the excavators Guidl and Pesce.** Even where the veneer itself has disappeared, 
its former presence is betrayed by the ancient plaster seating, which still exists at 
several points on the southward-facing surface—the side protected from the rain- 
bearing sea*winds of Cyrcnc. The marble employed is, except for one fragment, 
white; Parian, according to Pesce. 

The platform was adorned with base-mould and cornice, and the vertical 
surface between the two was faced with thin slabs of marble (pi. VII, a; see also 
the section, fig. 4, at right). The base-mould, as will be seen from the plan, survives 
almost complete on the south and cast sides. It rests in its turn on a low plinth 
formed of short limestone slabs, which can best be seen, denuded of their base- 

There wouJd sriJi have been a slight Myrn* dJ^ereoce would only be a matter of « lew ceail. 
melry. unee the nonhern orihceeates. ai we have meires, 

j«n. overlap the north flank-wall, while the ’* G. Culdi. 4/VtM Aefiana L 1$27 o 5- Peace 
louihem one wodd not have dene »o. But the Gr. T.. pp. 312 and 340-341. ' ^ ' > 
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mould, along the north Bank. Of the top cornice only four small pieces were 
replaced by Pesce, all on the south flank; but many other fragments survive* 
notably those from the east front which carried the dedicatory inscription, and are 
now in tbe Cyrenc miiseum. The cornice-blocks sat on a shelf cut back from the 
top of the platform. Their upper surface was not intended to be seen, for it is 
rough-work^ with a small punch; presumably, this surface (along with the swallow¬ 
tail clamps which bound block to block) was concealed by a thin sheet of marble, 
which was no doubt continued inwards to cover the rest of the horizontal platform- 
surface. 

The footstool was likewise faced with marble, of which there remains a section 
of the base-mould at the south-west comer; while in the re-entrant angle adjacent 
there is a patch of veneer, partly in while, partly in green-and-whitc-veined marble. 
There were also clear traces of plaster seating for veneer on the west face of the 
small backward projection of the footstool. I cannot And any remains of a top 
comice lor the footstool, but such there must surely have been, for it would have 
looked very odd without one. And this builder was zealous for the superficial 
appearance of his work, whatever constructional weaknesses may have lurked 
beneath. 

The throne-core had no base-mould (and so, presumably, no top cornice), but 
was, again, sheathed with chin slabs of marble. A fairly large patch (clearly to be 
seen in Pcsce, Gr. T., pi. LV.2) survives at the western end of the south flank; there 
is a small fragment just east of the Pilastrino, and many traces of the plaster seating 
elsewhere along the same flank. Both marble and seating are at the base of the 
wall, whence we exclude the possibility of a base-mould. 

When it was complete, therefore, the whole structure was aglow with white 
marble—to which only the cedar-wood throne-legs provided an arresting contrast 
in colour and texture. 


2. Tfu Fr&gnunU of lh« SWm 

‘fhe remains, which are of white marble (Parian, according to P«ce) were all 
found ‘nella zona circostanlc al podio del Gran Basamento.* They fall into two 
groups: small pieces of fingers and toes, with the surfaces tolerably preserved, so far 
as they go, now mostly in 3ic Gyrene museum; and some massive blocks, with their 
original sHns almost entirely destroyed, now in the field immediately north of the 
temple. Pesce well describ^ both groups, but without illustrations, in Bull. Soe. 
Roy. d'Anh^lcgu d'AUxandrUj no. 39, 1951 (hereafter referred to as Pesce, Doe.), 
p. 97 ff. 1 shall here re-examine the more important pieces, and suggest some 
modifications to his views. 

The Digits in the Museum. Pesce describes eleven fragments of fingers and toes, 
and mentions the existence of others 'too mutilated to be measured.’ Nine of the 
eleven, including all those that seem to have been of any importance, were to be 
seen in the museum in 1955; they were Pcsce’s a, b, c, d, e, g, i, I, m. 

First, the feet. Pesce holds that the left foot ‘rested obliquely on its left side 
with the weight on the little toe, whilst the Wg toe, and all the right side, were 
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raided aod did sot touch the hase-sur&ce below them/ Buc I question whether the 
fragments will allow so potttivc a statement. True, the little toe (Peace's frag, d) 
is inclined leftwards—but this is the normal position for an ancient little toe, what¬ 
ever the attitude of the foot/* The rest of Pesec’s statement is based on the largest 
fragment of all, u, which he takes to be the big toe of the same foot (here pi. VIII, b). 
But it is likely tlut this is no toe, but a thumb, probably from the right hand.*® 
By way of comperualion I tentatively offer a fragment of the left heel (pi VIII, a), 
which I found in the dump of marble fragments on the north side of the sanctuary." 
It seems to have stood more or leas flat and upright, unless the 'plinth' is, in fact, 
part of a sandal; if so, it could just conceivably have been rsdsed from the ground. 

Of the right foot’s attitude the only indication is provided ^ another new 
fragment, found by me in the same place as the presumed heel. This quite certainly 
belongs to the statue, and preserves parts of three toes, at the point where they join 
the foot (pi- VIII, 6y right-hand fragment). The under-surface of the block is quite 
plane, but pitted with a small punch. The last three toes, then, were firmly planted 
on their base, whether this is a mere plinth or the sole of a sandal.** 

The remaining toc-fragmenu do not help us to atablish the attitude of the feet. 
Pesce’s frag, b, a middle toe which could come from either foot, shows indeed by its 
under-surface that it ’rested in a completely horizontal position' {Dx., p. 99); but 
this does not take us far. We have also fragments of the fingers, of which two seem 
to say a little : frag, i, which is the joint between the middle- and base-phalanges of 
(1 think) the right index-finger, shows that that finger was bent at an angle of about 
60 degrees from the straight. And frag, o, which I take to be the thumb of the 
right band, shows that this was held well clear of the index-finger, being attached 
to it by a marble strut. 

Tht Fragments in the Field. Fesee records the discovery of six large masses of 
marble (his and several smaller ones in the area in front, at the sides, 

and at the back of the statue-base. These were removed to a temporary workshop 
in the field north of the temple, where the restorer Stampa proceeded to reassemble 
them. He seems to have done sJl that could reasonably be done, before his call-up 
to the lulian army in June, 1940. 

There remain in the field six large fragments (presumably those lettered by 
Pcsce, though he gives no details by which they can be individually identified) and 
two small ones. Two pairs have Ixen correcUy mated by Stampa, giving us now 


Cr. example H. Stuuc Jena, Ctlel. tf • • • 
P«Uu9 tfri ComtrvtUri, pi. 5. no. 21. 

** Lei^ib, <m.; muc. width, 27.5 era.: depth 
at rear Iraeitire, 20 cm. Such atcributien 4i ibtf 
are net esay enforce on paper. I have oirefulty 
eoeiidered Poce'i remarij about the djgiti, and 
ibe di(iu tbeoieelva, but do not attenipi to 
full reasons for my sialernentj. As this particular 
digit, however, i* of some importance, t would note 
that (1) the strut at the right*hejid end of the 
digit eeutd nol have supported a big toe ia any 
CTMible attitude, but could well have j^ed a 
thumb to the adjacent forefinBer^lhe same argu* 
meet apples to uat. t, which may come from the 
thumb of the other naod. Just such a strut can be 


seen on the eolonal hand recesUy published by 
G. Jacopi, / flttrsMACfirt tUV 'Xaire tttiAUt ii 
Tihtm e SfitrUiec, Rome. 1956. p. 15, fig. $■ 
(2) (be und*enide is perfeeUy finished for jts entire 
length: tt is not lilieiy ihat big toe would have 
been thus free of the base. 

“Height, including plinth, 41 cm.; if tt is 
indeed a heel—and the dimenaiens fit—it must 
come from the inside of the left foot, for it is 
roughly worked, with tool*inarks still visible; and 
(be outside of the right foot would be too much 
expoeed to public view to allow such oegUeence. 
The other fr^uiencs are very highly finished, 

** Height oifiagmenl, 32 cm.; breadth, 24 cm.; 
depth (front to back), 37 cm. 
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four members, which I re-number 1 to IV." There are many shapeless chunks of 
the same variety of marble in the dump within the sauctuary, on Ae north aide of 
the temple i probably Peace’s other, unl«tered, fragments. From these no informa¬ 
tion can be extracted; whereas a little will be gelded by Members I to IV. 


M E M & E R, n 



Pio. 6. 


The Memben are shown in their numerical order (Member I on the left) in the 
photograph, pi. VII, s; nos. 1 and 11 arc further illustrated by measured drawings 
(fig. 6). The outside surfaces, except for the two small patches which will be noted 
in their place, have perished in a way that cannot be ascribed to mere sveathering, 
but must be due mther to the splitting action of fire, or to human malice." 

Member I Is made up of two fragments; a lost third must have been attached to 
the (present) top surface. There is a deep cutting near its thicker end, showing 
that some weighty object was pinned to it at an angle of about 75 degrees from the 
straight. On the under-side (as the member now lies) is a patch of the original 


” Tbe aitAchmeni of the two small £rsgmenu u 

K 'te un<«rt4in, and I leave them out c( account. 

mpa elaotped tcMiher (he that fitted; 

hit riv«i*boks Ter (hii purpose remain, (houfh the 


damps have since been removed by person ua> 
kaown. 

** If to human malice, a hanmer must have 
been tbe insrruxoent used. Tot there are oo marks 
of sharp tools. 
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smooth outer surface; it curves in an irregular fashion which suggests the swelling 
of a muscle. With these odd features. Member I cannot have served any archi¬ 
tectural purpose; and in fact there can hardly be any doubt that it is one of the 
forearms of the statue, from elbow to wrist. This conclusion is supported by its 
dimensions. There arc other reasons, which will be seen later, for thinking that 
the statue must have been about eight times life-size; Member 1 b 2.07 m. long; 
and an average human forearm, from elbow to wrist, measures about 25 cm., which, 
multiplied by eight, equals 2.0 m. 

Member IV, which has entirely lost its surface, could yet, so far as its shape and 
dimensions go, be the other forearm.*^ Member HI has one surface (the upper* 
most visible in pi. VII, r) quite plane, roughly dressed with oblique strokes of 
the punch; adjacent to thb (on the top slightly inclining to Member II as the stone 
now lies) is a narrow band of original worked surface, smooch (except for faint 
traces of a small claw-chisel) but again curving irregularly. The dimensions allow 
this to be pan of an upper arm, the roughly-dressed surface being that which was 
laid against the torso.** 

Member 11, fitted together from two fragments, originally stood upright on the 
smoothly claw-chiselled face A.*^ It had another rounded block pinned on to its 
likewue claw-chiselled top surface, C, where there are two deep rectangular cuttings; 
and something (an upper arm ?) attached to the roughly punched area and ledge 
(marked X In the drawing) on its ruined outer surface, D. Its top edge (as it now 
lies) is broken away, but the bottom edge b bevelled, and roughly dressed with a 
punch; it is, therefore, unlikely that any marble block was joined to it on this side. 
The interior, R, b hollowed out in a regular curve, except for the chick ledge on the 
left in the drawing (that b at the bottom of the block as it originally stood). Both 
ledge and hollow are dressed in the same way, with short parallel punch-strokes. 

Pesce (Doc., p. 100) suggested that Member II formed part of the statue’s torso, 
and this may, I dtink, ^ taken as certain.** If the statue was acroUchic (see below), 
we may add that the member probably came from its right side, and that it must 
have represented undraped flesh.** Th^ semicircular hoUowing within will be 
explained by the urgent need to reduce pressure on the uncertain structure beneath. 

CsHtlusiens. The fragments of the statue tell us something, even if rather less 
than their tonnage would lead us to expect. Hands, feet, both (?) forearms, the 


■'Mu. dimenaioTu 1,72 bv 0.77 by 0.62 m. 
Broken avrty u the ri|hi'tand end {!& tbe phet^ 
graph). 

•* Max, dimenaiom 1.16 by 0.74 by 0.63 ro. 
Broken away ai right.hand end. 

** Thia is ibown by the arranfemenu on the 
rough Iv pu rKhed reetaoguliir area seen on Face D. 
The leu-band luip o( thd area is sunk more deeply 
into the marble than the right-hand one; and on 
the face of ihe narrow ledge .V thus left between tbe 
two ibere is a cutting for a swallow.iail clamp. 
Such clamps are only used to upward-facing 
surfaces; Side C of the member nuit therefore have 
been the top, Side A the bottom. 

'* The only altemailve—a dificult one in view 
of the hodplacc—is to deny its connection with the 
atarue altogether. That u cannot have been part 


of the head ia ahown both by Its aKape and by iia 
dime ru ion. 

■* Peace, apparently taking the present irregular 
outer rurface to be the original one, has tbe notion 
that the block was merely part of the core of the 
torao, a sort of central pIct round which tbe visible 
surface was built up of wood, plaster, or ether 
materials. But why use the expensive and 
ponderous marble, whose surface ii iU prime 
recommendation, In a place where It could not be 
seen ? Such a proceeding does not fit tbe ebaracter 
of our seeofld-oentury builder. And the present 
outer surface cannot, on any theory, be (heoriginali 
for oz^ thing, tbe careful tooling on tbe interior— 
unseen and oon-functioiui—makes it most un¬ 
likely that the exterior was left so raw. 
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upper part of at least one arm» and part of the torso (probably from its ri^ht side) 
were of white marble. How much more was of this material we cannot, of course, 
say ibr certain, but It is most unlikely chat the entire statue wsa made of it. All 
the Intelligible fragments show expos^ flesh; there is not a trace of drapery; and 
the remaining shapeless marble fragments are nothing like enough to account for 
the bulk of the whole colossus,*® Pescc, then, was surely right when he concluded 
that we have here an acrollch, with the flesh-parts represented*in marble, the 
drapery, hair and accessories in some other material. That this other material 
was plaster Is strongly suggested by the finds in Slot III. 

By all analogies the face also, if not the whole head, should have been in marble, 
but there b no recognisable fragment of it.*^ That is not to say that it never existed. 
Everything about the Cyrenaean Zeus—the angry marks of fire on the crumbling 
masonry, the seared fragments in the slot, the ruined exteriors of the marble 
members—suggests that it was deliberately destroyed. The fury might well con¬ 
centrate on that face, which would have spoken the most commandingly of the 
pagan past. Elsewhere in this article I am bound to treat the statue as an object 
in timber and stone. Here is the place to reflect on the power that it must have 
exerted over men*s minds; how greatly it could be loved and, when the time came, 
how intensely hated. 


3. SurrmuiTy ^ RuuiU 

Figure 56 shows a restored sketch of the base and its surroundings; everything 
shown is certain, except for the height and exact shape of the footstool. The 
colours and shapes of the templets interior were clear and bright; smooth Corinthian 
columns of green cipcllw, with bases and capitals of blue-veined white marble; 
bronze and stone statuary in the side-chapeb between them; the cella walls behind 
clad with green-veined marble slabs.** The front view of the statue was by far the 
most important, for one could only just pass along the narrow passages between its 
base and the colonnades on each side; and even if one did so, the god would appear 
monstrously foreshortened. The wise spectator stayed well back on the cella Boor 
to admire the whole work. 

Platform, throne and footstool presented a clean front of white marble, articulated 
by the horizontal cornices, and set off by the darker shade of the cedar throne-legs. 
The narrow rectangular cross-section of the legs proves almost conclusively that 
the timber throne belonged to Miss Richter’s Type 2. In this type the plank-like 
leg IS regularly decorated with a double palmetto, partly in relief and partly cut 
out, about half-way up its front face.** The seated colossus rose above all; its 
interior was a tower of rough masonry, but its fecr, arms and face (?) were rendered 
in highly finished white marble, its drapery probably In plaster. If an argamentum 

'* A( a gucM, (heir tetti bulk would amount to *' Patch on the south wall Touad and replaced 
about two*cbirds ^ tfakt of (he marble fra|menu by GuJdi; Peace, Gr. T., p. 340. 
dmeribed above. ** Atuitni Fjnulvi, p. 13 fll Tbo 

■>The noble IT rather metallic bead of Zeui, apecially popular in the second half of tW Ahh 
found in the temple and briUiaatly recorepoeed by ceotury a.c. (iM., p. 25), but it peniaied until 
GuidJ, ia far too small to belong—as Ouidi bimen fairly late in antiquity. A good Roman example: 
at once saw {Afiita luUane i, ]S27, p. 7; dl Petee, tSi/, 6g, 286. 

Cf. r, p. SM and Dee., p. 99). 
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ex absentia caA be mi4ted> the legs and the left side of the torso were not rendered in 
marble, therefore were covered by drapery. One of the arms was bent at about 
75 degrees (see on Member I); and the right hand may liave held something heavy— 
perhaps a Victory.** 



Fio. 7. 


** CutilAf H p. 4a) and tbe peeuUritlca 

<iS the south flani of tne thnne*eore (p. 50} sre 
evid«o«« for tb« weirti in the right bond, resce 

S >ee, p. 100) hM ilreody luoated the Victory; 

r. Sarieo Psribeoi rery kindly nl]o«n me to 
mentiort here hit observstion ibsi CrtgoieDa 
two statues of A Vlctery have Actually bm found 
in Gyrene. 'Haey sxe both repUcAi of a well.bnowD 
type (beat represented by ine replies in Berlin, 
Becato, Pidisft, pi. 75, ifp. 222*^), the 


ariginsl of which was Attic, and of the time of 
Phetdiu; moreover Schrader (Jdl, 56, IHl, 1$ fT), 
followed by Becatil, has argued that it was none 
other than the Victory held iq the band of Pbeldias’ 
Olympian Zeus. Uoiortunately there is no record 
of the exact find*place ef the two Cyrene replicas, 
of which one is in the C^rene museum, and will be 
published by &r. Panbeni in his forthcofflina 
catalogue of the scuJpturts there, while the other is 
now in the Louvre; Ml their e.ostecce is suggestive. 
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Conspectui ^ MeasureminLs. Many of siy figure (here and elsewhere) will be 
found to disagree wth those given by Pcsce in his table, Gf. T., pp. 359-340. Where 
the difference is only one of a few cendmeties, the explanation will simply be the 
poor state of the structure, which U such that no two persons are likely to arrive at 
precisely the same ^ure. In the measurements of the footstool and the throne, 
some more stri^ng differences appear; these are due to the new evidence afforded 
by the projections at J and J?, and by the slots I to IV. 


Platform: 


Breadth across east front 
Breadth across west 
Length of north fiank .. 
Length of south flank .. 
Height. 


(without 

base-mould) 

m. 

7.77 

8.00 

9.86 

10.10 


(with 

base-mould) 

m. 

8.29 

8.52 

10.12 

10.36 


1.14 m. 


Footstool (restored measurements 


including base-mould and front projec* 


cions; of. p. 46 f.]: 

Max. breadth, north to south 
Max. depth 
Height (preserved) 


m. 

3.95 approx. 

3.25 

0.88 


Throne (measurements taken from the outer comers of the four throno-leg 


slots]; 


m. 


Breadth across cast front^ .. 7.06 

Breadth across west face 7.31 

Depth, along north flank 5.92 

Depth, along south flank 5.64 

Height (preserved) . 2.40 


SUi 9f the Statue. The data for calculating this arc: the digits; Member 1; and 
the preserved dimensions of the base. 

Ex digits lovm is a novel and perplexing proposition; and I do not in fact suggest 
that the museum digits (none of them even preserved entire) will prove more than 
a wavering pointer to the statue's scale. Two sets of figures should suffice. Peace’s 
fragment a (which he calls a big toe, and I believe to be a thumb) is eight times 
the sise of a normal human big toe and ten times that of a thumb; and the fragment 
showing the base of three toes, found by me, indicates a foot some eight to ten 
times normal size. 

Member I has been treated above, p. 53 f,, where it was shown that, if correctly 
identified as a foreann, it is about eight times life-siae. Finally, the dimensions of 
the platform and throne are close to the corresponding dimensions of Phddias’ 


•* Tbu metjureinen* ud ibe fonowiM «n« aw Uteir respective oppMite auraben; b (Xei, neiilur 
Bcrt •bjghitdy certtin: Ihe reawo u that the cea hsve been mote thaa a few eeotiiDetM longer 
PMicioA of the eod-wiil of Slot III it doubdU, b»a tbj», without tivaie mio the matWe «mice 
whik that of Slot IV is quite destroyed. I have surrouAding the top of the plitfonn. The re- 
asTumed that these slots were equal lo laosih to munbg three measuremeaes are cercaio. 
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cult-statue at Olympia, so far as these are preserved. Now we know that the 
Olympia Zeus—including footstool, but not platform—was 12.375 m. ( 40fc. 7 in.) 

high : that is, again, eight dmes life-size. We may then reasonably suppose that the 
Gyrenaean sto<^ roughly to the same height; compare the scale drawing In Fig. 7 
(where the Olympia Zeus, as shown on the Florence coin, has been experimentally 
placed on the restored Cyrene throne). 


4, Cyrmt and Olympia 

If, in the second half of the second century a.d., a provincial sculptor was 
charged with the design of a seated statue of Zeus, eight times life-size, where did 
he look for inspiration ? Hardly to himself; the hour was too late for that. Should 
he look to the past, as was the manner of bis time, he would certainly think first 
of the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias, which was of this very scale,’* and had for the 
past century been at the height of its fame. As Lucian (who was reaching his 
maturity when the Cyrene rebuilding began) concisely remarked: it was Pheidias 
who ^revealed Zeus* (Somn s. Vita, 6). And that the Pheidian style was admired 
in Cyrene itself during those years is shown by the discovery of the Guidi Zeus and 
of a copy of the Parthenos in the cella of our temple.’’ The easiest, as well as the 
most popular, course for our sculptor would be to borrow wholesale the proportions 
of the Olympian Zeus; true, the rich accessory sculptures and paintings of the 
original must be absent from the copy, while marble and plaster must here do 
du^ for ivory and gold. 

Is this what actually happened ? Both Fesce and Chamoux have suggested as 
much, in passing; the time has perhaps come when it is worth while to marshal the 
relevant evidence. 

Our sources for the lost gold and ivory Zeus by Pheidias may be summarised 
thus:—(tf), a long description, but without measurements, in Pausanias V.U.l fP’; 
{6), (he fragmentary sixth poem of Callimachus* lam^i, which was concerned to 
give the exact measurements and the cost of the statue;” (r), (he rectangular outline 
of the base on the floor of the Olympia temple, and some of the stones from that 
base;^^ (d), certain Hadrianic coins Elis, some showing the statue as a whole,’’ 
some the head only.” 


'* Tl)ere are no «iher autue* of Z«us, baidei 
ibeae (wo, tho( ore known (o hove ten timei 
The Hodjinnic Zeiu in ihc Oiyn^pieMn 
01 Alhertf w«i much nrarer: Pauinniw (Lid.S) 
•ays ihtt only ihe Rbo^o and die Roman celoau 
eaeeedcd It In ilac. Anyhow, ii wa$ prglMbly not 
I be Riedel to choose t aj t^e poicyete victo wly adds, 
So leehnioue U good~^oiuidenn( the eeaie.’ 

"The 2«ui; Guidi io jifiiea /u/moo 1927, 
p. 3 f.i tile FarUieno* copy: Peiee, Dx~, p. 101 
and n. J. 

**J. Overbeck, Dit Anlihn Si/ifi/t^Un, no. 49$; 
no*. 492 to 754 for ihe olher, much Icm 
inibrmoUve, literanr loureca. 

**ft. HeifTer, 7%r Mtam/enMt ^ tht Zrw aJ 
0{y^. J.H.S. ki (194)), pp. 1-5; id., Ca/fiDiKAw. 
voJ. 1, pp. 14^191. Perhaps U is worth AOline 
that a couple of poi/pstiti can be added 


to (he liuianca he adduce! in hk comm, on linn 
25 ff: Aeochyhu, P’frns 523 •ordirovra nirtixif, 
545f««r^»»». 

"Doerpfeld In ii <1492], p. 15 IT.; 

further reierenco in ITeincr (see lul note). 

** A reeoi t furvQr in L. Lacroix, Xac 
4 $ StQtmi w Ui Afemeiu grtiom (1949), p. 259 ft 
Mott utduJ for our purpose u the Plonnee coin. 
ibid., pi, xxii.7; food enlarred pbocomph in Jdl, 
xMOMl), p. (f. 6 t' s V 

*■ hjlly published by J. Lief le. Drt 2nu dtt 
Phidias ^1952). Much is to be hoped from the 
discoveries lately made by B. Kunse and oUiua on 
the site of Pbeaolas' worbbop ai Olytnpia; known 
to me at ibe lime of writior only frem the pro. 
visional report fai Gneewi, 28 (1^5^, p, 317 ft, 
and the bnef illustrated account by t. ^ksceln In 
Atlantis (Zurich), Heft 7. July 1954. pp. 305-305. 
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From sources (^) and {() I conscruct the following table of measurements, 
placing the corresponding Gyrene measurement alongside them:— 


Olyn^ia 

Platform 

Breadth, N.-S.: 6.65 m. 

Depth, E--W.: 9.9S flr 
9.67 m.« 
Height: ?1.09 m." 

Thrones 

Breadth, N.-S. r 6.65 m. 


at E., 8-29 m. (7.77) 
at W., 8.52 m. (8.00) 

N. flank, 10.12 m. (9.86) 
S. flank, 10.36 m. (10.10) 
1.14 m. 


at E., 7.06 m. 
at W.. 7,31 m. 


Granted the great scale of both statues, and the negligent workmanship at 
Gyrene (where even oppoute sides of the throne can differ between themselves by 
as much as 25 cm, * nearly 9 in.), the depth and perhaps the height of the plat¬ 
forms correspond surprisingly closely. There is a serious difference in the breadth- 
measurements, of platform as of throne, which proceeds from a structural difference: 
at Gyrene the platform was wider than the throne, at Olympia platform and throne 
were equal in width,I do not think that this automatically excludes the possibility 
that the one work was copied from the other, A conceivable explanation is that, 
once it was decided to retain the flank-walls (i.e. the pre-115 itereobates) as part 
of the new structure, it was necessary to keep a reasonable amount of their original 
width; and that (he legs of the throne were pulled out accordingly, until they 
nearly met the top-cornice of the platform, It should be observed that the throne 
itself (including, as ever, the cedar-wood legs) is at its eastern front only 45 cm. 
(16 In.) wider than the Olympia throne. 

Apart from these measurements, wc can recover sadly little of the Gyrene 
statue*s appearance; but that little, at least, does not conflict with what is known 
of the Olympian. The scale of the limbs has already been mentioned. There is 
also some e^ence that the two statues were similarly draped/^ and that both 
extended a heavy weight in the right hand. The Cyrenacan Zeus sat on a throne 
of Richter’s Type 2. The form of the Olympian’s throne has long been disputed, 
for the good reason that the direct evidence—Pausanias and the coins—is quite 


'*Por the breadth end depth of the plaiforcn 
theee meaeuremenu include the ba»e*isotilda; 
Deerpleld implies that bii lifures for the Olympia 
base Include the base*raeu]d there. In brackeu 
are the measuremenu exciudinc base.moulds 
*^Tbe itrtc Rnre ii D 0 erpfold*i. the teeond that 
of Forbet {AU^lympia, i. p. 2S3f.). The marks 
on the Olympia pavement are amblfuoue; but if 
Pfeifor'i tentative lupplen^oit of line 2$ in the 
Callimachus fratmeni UHS, lai (1941). p. 4. 
D. IS) U accepted, U confirms Doerpfeld. 


**Sb restored by Doerpfeld, Ohm^, ii, p. IS f.; 
the figure 1.90 in Pfeiffer’s Csl/imet.^, vol. I, 
p. 190, ft. on line 27, seems to be a miiprifti. 

»* Pfelffcn JHS, hi (1941), p. 4. 

** The Olympian wore an hlmaiion (Faus. 
V.ll.)), which covered him from waist to feet 
(coins), while one end of it wu pased behind his 
back and fell over hiS left sboulder srKl upper arm, 
leaving the right side of the tono bare (Florence 
coin; the other coins are at variBDCe, but see 
Schrader in J4J, Ivi (1941), pp. S-9). For the 
Cyrenaean’s drapery, see alwve, p, 25 h 
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inconclusive.*^ But, if we examine the parallels from the second half of Che fifUi 
century b.c. we find, first, that Type 2 was at that date generally preferred (o 
Type 3,** and second, that the only other elaborate seated Zeus by Pheidias sat 
on a throne of Type 2 : the Zeus in the East pediment of the Parthenon.*® Of the 
footstool at Olympia all that we know is what Pausanias tells us fV.l 1.7): re 

Xpw^Os xol nax^T* npos *AftaC^'ias. Exactly how 

these sculptured accessories were applied is unknown.®* Ex h^l/usi they would not 
have been reproduced at Gyrene, though the rounded objects at the comers of the 
footstool there are not, in fact, irreconcilable with them. 

Finally, I would recall, though with all reservations, the inscription found by 
Guidi in the pronaos of the Cyrene temple 

Ju 

.p^j^ 

f^KTCUV tv 

dWSuixa 

The other known epithets of Zeus in this sanctuary are: 1^m{ 7} in the fifth 
century b.c..®* Augustus^ probably In the early fint century a.d.;®* ac^ just poesibly 
SoUriost on the official dedicatory inscription across the front of oiu* statue^base, 
dated between a.d. 185 and 192.®® Aureus Rufus' inscription is the only dedica* 
tion to Zeus Olyrt^ios found on the site,®® but it may well be contemporary with the 
colossus. We may, in fact, have here the thank-offering of the architect responsible 
for the second^entury reconstruction and even for the statue itself. But whoever 


** 5<bnder, 1a Jdl, Ivi (1941). p.49fr., diKUMcd 
(he queilien tl Aill length. He n|hUy obeeme 
ihs( ihe ebeiee esa enl)' lie betweea Types 2 end 
S. end then decides emph«cie«l(y for Type 9 
(UtfOM with nimed lep]. His reesoss—^ my 
eUeciioQS le theewmjy be lum&srbed u 
rejiewi; 

(e) Type 2 offers on unseUifaciory ildewiew, 
wberees the OlymplAC Zeus wsi ceriainly deslned 
to be seen from the sides; witness the Nio^id mM. 
But the mere Kreund.plia of ihe Olympie temple 
shows thst there can nowhere hsve been uilde-viinv 
of the suiue 14 s whole; eesily.saimiisi^ deteili 
on the sides sre cvlte Another msitcr, And, in sny 
cue. if Pheidlu felt tbsi Type 2 looked oed from 
the lidei. why did be employ it in Uw eeetre ef t he 
HriheBcn Rest Pediment, whero mly the side was 
vieible? 

(S) T9)e Florence coin indlcntes Type S. But 
(he indieatloDS sre iuii ooi cleer enough st (he 
feet, (be viul pvi; furUier, ss Schrader eonfi^u, 
the upper pe4t of (be lea is clearly Bat and rect. 
iflfulAr. not rounded ssType 9 demands. 

(r) The Victoria which Pausanias records u 
adorning (he throne.legs could more readily be 
applied (o a circular leg. as in Type S, tbM lo tbe 
pla^like leg of Type 2. I agr^ ihil a circular 
leg ij, iheorttically, more deiiranle for this puipoe; 
bui ibis ii, al bat. only a supporting argument, 
and at present I see little Ibr it to support. 

A Type 9 (hrooe would suit the known 


ground.pJas (£ the Olympia pladbrm beiier than 
a TVpe 2. It would be unfair (o summarise the 
isimeate ealcuJadons which lead Schrader to (bis 
last prepoaiiion' Bu( I think that his premlssa 
^ dubious: and the most important of (nem, the 
breadih of the throne, baa now been proved fhlie 
by the publication of CallliBachuj* poem. More* 
over, at Cyrene a Type 2 throne doa hi a platform 
of nearly the ume dimensioM as the Olympia 
platform. 

** Richter, AtuitfU Fimaiwi, p. 2$, 

‘•See, eg., (he Mad^ Puteal. Bccatti, 
hMtmt pi. X12, fig, $$. Ib the Farthenea 

iVicse, indeed, ihe Zeus ii leeted on a variant of 
Type 9. with turned legs aod a low back. But this 
is made neeeetary by the marvellous informality 
of that divine gatbering: there would have been 
coQsiraint if Zeus had held his state in the grandioee 
Type 2. 

" Some luggesiioni la Schrader, «p. eir., pp. 

68. 

•* Also discuoed above, p. 38. 

*‘Hdi.lV.203 (cf. Chamoux. p, 890). On the 
coneectiens wiib Zeus dmnm (attated only by 
couii) see Gbamoux, p. 381 ff. 

•• Above, p, 88 

“ Above, p. 99. 

“ Anoiber inscriptioo found on the site (no, 1 
IB Pwe, Dee., p. 84 ff.) concaiiu ia its first line 
(he letten ji«[. Peace tesiora this as dil 
but 1 can see no reason lo do so. 
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Aurelius Ruius may be, and whatever his reasons for gratitude, it is plain that this 
ii a private, unofficial transacdon between him and the god. Gould his choice of 
epithet be taien as evidence that the Cemple^statue resembled the Zeus of Fheidias ? 

Now of course occurs very frequently in ancient literature. 

Most commonly, both in prose and in poetry, it means ‘Zeus who dwells in 
Olympus*;*’ but it can also mean ‘the Zeus of Olympia’;** and yet again, in 
prose-vmtcps of the Empire, it can mean ‘the statue of Zeus by Pheidias/** If Is 
quite possible that Aurelius Rufus had only the first of these meanings in mind. 
But, if that is so, he is unng a vague and unexpressive tide, which would be under¬ 
standable if he were constrained (as many a dedicator was) by metrical considera- 
dons but seems out of place in this spare, taut prose sentence. I am inclined to 
believe that his epithet has been chosen with deliberation, and to let it stand as an 
clement in the problem.*® 

Such are the facts. As I see them, there are some remarkable coincidences 
between the Oyrenaean Zeus and the Zeus by Pheidias, though not yet enough to 
prove decisively that the one was a copy (more or less careless) of the other. The 
suggesdon remains to be tested, let us hope, by further discovexies, at Olympia or 
elsewhere. If it is confinned, the Cyrenaean can add substantially to our know¬ 
ledge of the form and dimemions of the Olympian Zeus, his footstool and his throne. 
Even if it Is not, a statue so close in scale and plan may help with some old problems; 
for example, the length of the Niobid relief. 

C. J. Kenkotom 


APPENDIX 

RECENT WORK OF RESTORATION 

(1) Jit-meikn ^a coUmm 9f Iht ptnstosis, \%^'7. PI. Vt, «. 

In the lununer of 1957, at the inviuiioa of the De^rtneni of Antiouitiei, the Royal Eiwneen 
of Gyrenaiea Military District undertook the re-ereetioo of one of the fallen eolumiu of the Temple 
of Zeus. With Che aroroval ofErigi^r L. Martin, D.S.O., DUtrict Conunander, and of Col«>d 
R. Greenwood, R.E., (^ief Engineer m Libya, the task wai organised as a field training programiDe, 
and was directed by M^ors G. Sukinson aM H. Hanbury^Brown, R E., io the elosot roUaboraUon 
with the Department of Anllquides. 


** Liddell and Scoit,* /.». Bruehreann, 

D mu m, t.f. 5ueh must 

also have been iu regular meaning when U was 
used as an ofBeial eulMitle; tor the thirteen Craelt 
ss&ctuaries when Zeus was worshipped under Ihis 
rtaaie, see Gruppe, p. llOt, 

n. ]. 

Hdi.11.7; Thuc.V.31.2; in each case ihe 
context makes the meaning clear. Sometimes 
ambiauiry is avoided by whiina 4 A Mr 

{HdUX.81.1). 

**Ovefbeck, DU Anliitn Sc/tr^tfuaUM, not. 7|{^ 
722, 730, etc.; add the Milan dfegeis tc the poem 
of Callimachus which dcMftDa the statue, 
CalHoudius ed. Pfeiffer, vol. I, p. 139. Anunianui 
Maiceliinus refen to the sCaiue aa Jupiter 
Olympiacus (XXIt.IS). 

** Cuidi (in Afim /cefuM, i) suggested that tbe 
epithet * Olympics* in ih« AuAlius Rufus isscrip- 
iion might refo to the Zeus statue whose head ac 
diseovem on the eella door in front of the greai 
base. Granted that that head is a reduced copy 


or at least (as I would preTer to sui it) a romini. 
Kcneeof the Olympian by Paeldiai, this theory 
U at first light attractive; and the argusienti used 
in my teat would apply equally well to It. But 
there is one ssrioui cq^ectlon: way should Aurelius 
Rufus' votive iAscripiiee, which was found ia the 
prcaaos, make special reference to one particular 
statue of the maay (bund In the cella—unless that 
statue was the eult^uiue itself 7 Guldi did, in 
fact, suggest (p. 7) that the ‘Guldi Zeus* had 
served as the culHtarue ia tbe Aatoalae period 
before the installation of the eoloisui under 
Commodus, and that only then was It moved to 
an infoior position. But there is ao evideoce for 
Ibis; agaiosi it are ( 1 ) the relatively small leale of 
the Gujdi Zeuj, (2) tbe fact (which has been dear 
only since Pesce’a investigaiJons) that the Aalooine 
reconsTruction of the temple envisaged ihe colossus 
from the start. The thwry can only be saved if 
we can find traces of an earlier reconaisuctioo, 
berween a.p. 115 and the principate of Marcus; 
and this is exceedingly unlikely. 
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On the site of the column chosen for re*ereeijon (the tlurd column east of the south'weet comer) 
WHS erected a high to%ver compo^ of nanderd Beilcy Bridge panels end girders. On its summit 
v/es placed a travelling gantry with differential pull^. The faBen drums, each weighing some 
S tons, were man-haulto a point below the gantry, then lashed around their circumference with 
ropes and liAed by pulley to mir correct pceidon. The posidooing of the drums was ensured by 
inserting wooden centering-pins in the holes drilled for this purpoK by the origiaaJ builders of (he 
Temple. Although much worn on their inner Cseea, which had uppermost and exposed to the 
weather, the drums conserved most of the fluting of their outer fkces, except in the case of the eighth 
drum, which had hit a wall during its fall and bounced out of podtion, losirtg thereby most of its 
face. A Rusonry filling, of equivalent height, was inserted in place of this drum. 

Tl;e enormous Doric capit^, weighing H tons, could not be lifted by rope slings owing to its 
shape. A vertical bole was therefore driJ^ through its centre, and into this was insened a steel 
lifting bar with two nuts holding a metal plate on which the weight of the capita] reared. The 
upper surface of the ninth drum was countersunk to receive this plate, and orKC the capital was 
poaitsoned the lifting bar was unscrewed and removed. 

The whole operation was coni^icated by the fragility of the local limestone froca which (be 
drums were cut. Once lowered into position the druras could not easily be lifted again; and for 
this reason a slight westward dlipUcenent of tbe seventh drum^ue prabably to the hreakin^ of 
the <entering>pin—could not be rectified excm by bringing back the ninth drum and capital into 
a vertical p^no with the base by means of pfuml>line. 

Irt addition to the complete column, a iW-column was re-erected beside it, and two bottom 
drums at the loutb-wen comer of the building. Thus the viilior now has a guide for assessing 
tbe height ar>d proportions of the original building. Moreover the complete column Krvea both 
aa a landmark and as a discreet memorial to Gyreniuca District, of which the insignia in war and 
peace has ihviyi been a column and a half-column of a Greek temple. 

(2) ChfUsUfodra and di^Uy (As Ztut 1958. FI. VIII, e. 

Some of the fragments of tbe coleasal statue of Zeus first dcacribed by Pewe and :6*exairuDed 
above by Mr. Heriogton have now been placed on display in the new wing of Gyrene Sculpture 
Museum, opened In Tune 1958. Their consolidation artd mounting was carried out by Mr. V. 
Nielsen, restorer at toe National Museum of Gopeohageoi who has undertaken two missions to 
C^rene under the susses of U.N.S.S.G.O., for tiK purjMie of repairing statues and instructing 
Libyan personnel in such work. 

wfore mounting the digits previously known, Mr. Nielsen examloed the large number of some¬ 
what amorphous marble frapments lying on the site of the Temple its^. He wu able to Identify 
an additional piece of tbe right foot linking tbe little toe idenufied by Peace with tbe iunctlon of 
two toa recogniied by Herington fpl. VllI, e). 

The toes, finger nails and knuckles, and the piece of heel now identified by Mr. Herington have 
all been mounted on a marble-faced base r^roducing in outline (though not In detail) the form of 
(he original siaiue-base. The upper cornice bean the opening pan of the d^icatory inscription 
to Commodus. Tbe larger fragments of the statue, loo fragmeaiary to be readily intelligible to 
the visitor, remain on the site of the Temple. 

P. G. COOOCHILO 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Thb modem town of Sutri lies 50 km. north of Rome, baidc the Via Cassia, 
on the site of the andent Sutrium (pi- X, tt, h). It was already in existence in 
Etruscan times, passed to the Romans at the beginning of the fourth century b.c., 
was twice colonised by them and reached a peak of prosperity under the early 
Empire. It continued to flourish in the early Middle Ages, but a rapid decline 
set in after the fourteenth century and the town to-day is comparatively modest and 
unimportant. . 

The following report is concerned mainly with the ancient town and with a 
typical area of the surrounding countryride (7 km. x 12 km. in extent), as it was 
in Etruscan and Roman times (fig. 1, p. 64). It is chiefly a record of the archaeo¬ 
logical remains found in the area during five months* fieldwork in the winter and 
spring, ! 957-1958, undertaken as pan of the British SchooPs current programme of 
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Fjg. 1. Tub Sito Dhtwct, Showwo toi Maw Roman Roaw amo the Area Covbmd 
Fig*. 5, 6. 7, 12 and J 3 <Sc»le 1:200,000. Contoun u 300 aod 600 metra.) 
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KEY TO MAPS 


»AVIP ftOMAK «OAa« 

•rnea acman «■ A*«>ffoMA>« 

■ •Ae« • uNAAvia 


etNAft Aba rvAAKA < 

A««Al«by AWT N*r AAATAIUby ANAIB>tfT 

««AbA 

A An<i«NT elMITAAV A* AVAVA •' YAMAA 
4^ AlbJ9bA TAMA 

B AAAUA A* AAMAM AW^bAIMAA 
A 9Ab<AN AVIb0«MO 

■ IVaMAN AlT« 

A AAAf* AAMAM •tXM 

A MSdiAAVAk YAY^A* A* CAATbl 
S AhUCAM A« AHAASL 

FlO. 2. 

survey in southern Etruria, which is designed Co record permanently such remains 
before they disappear for ever, as they are l^t doing. ^ 

The antiquities of the ancient town itself are already well known and have been 
described several times in the past. But, apart from occasional references to 
isolated finds and an attempt towards the end of the last century to map the ancient 
roads, the countryside outside the town has never been properly explored. The 
bulk of the original work, therefore, lies is sections III and IV. The Etruacsin and 
the Roman roads have been located, as far as is possible, and all the sites which are 
stiU Co be found have been recorded. In certain areas prcsenc-day woodland 
concealed a few, notably round the small town of Bassano di Sutri and towards the 
summit of M. Calvi, south of Sutri, and cultivation in the immediate vicinity of the 
modem towns may have destroyed a few more, especially near Ronciglione; but at 
the most it is probable that only about 20 sites were lost or missed in this way, as 
opposed to a total recorded of some 220. Except for woodland, all the ground 
within the limits of the area chosen was walked over and examined. 

Finally, a brief section has been added at the end, for the sake of completeness, 
describing the changes that took place in post-Roman times. 

Of the many people who have helped me in the work, my thanks are due first 
and foremost to the Director cf the British School, Mr. J. B. Ward-Perkins, who was 
responsible for my undertaking the task in the first place and who gave me his advice 
and encouragement throughout. For assistance in executing the fieldwork, I owe 
a special debt of thanks to Mrs, Anne Kahanc and Mrs. Betty Eastwood, who were 
always willing to make excuiaions into the countryside, as we31 as to several other 


’ a PBS/i, wlii, 1955, pp- 44-72; wv, 1957. pp. 67-208. 
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iHends and enthusiasts who accompanied me Gwn time to time. Mn. Eastwood 
also kindly provided information on the geological problems that arose and Mr. 
Peter Brown, Fellow of All Souls* College, Oxford, contributed a note on the ruined 
medieval chapel, now known locally as ‘S. Giovanni a polio.* Mr. Martin 
Krederiksen, Research Fellow of Corpus Christl College, Oxford, was kind enough 
to read the manuscript and made a number of helpful suggestions. The maps and 
plans were drawn by Mr. David Dickens, who likewise joined in carrying out Che 
field measuring and surveying involved in them. None of the work would have 
been possible without the permission of the Italian Superintendency of Antiquities 
(or Southern Etruria and Professor Moretti of the Villa Giulia Museum, ^me, 
courteously allowed me to examine the inventory of material stored there. The 
citiaens of Sutri, from the Mayor downwards, were fnendly and interested through* 
out and gave active assistance on several occasions. 

Considerable use has been made of map references in the report, particularly to 
specify the position of sites. This has become possible only comparatively recently 
in Italy, with the adoption of the standard international grid. Sbc'ligure references 
have been chosen as suificiently accurate for the present purposes: the grid lines 
have been indicated on the maps in the text; and the sites will be found in numerical 
order (i.e. from west to east) in the List of Sites on p. 96 E (or on p. 126 E, for 
post-Roman sites). The maps employed have been the relevant sheets of the 
1:25.0(XI Carta dTtalia, prepared by the Istituto Geograheo Mllitare, namely:— 
Bossano di Sutri (Sheet 143, IV S.E.; 1940). 

Capranica (Sheet 143, IV N.E.; 1940). 

Ronciglione (Sheet 149,1 N.O.; 1940). 

Sutri (Sheet 143, IS.O.; 1940). 


The following works are cited throughout in abbreviated form 
Dennis George Dennis, Tht CitUs and Omttma of Etmria, 2 vols., London, 

Srd edition, 1883. 

Nibby A. Nibby, Analid Starico-Topogrsfieo'Anliquaria della Carta df Din> 

tami di Rma, 3 vola., Rome, 1st ^tion, 1837; 2nd edition, 1849. 
NIspi-Landi Giro Nispi-Landi, Storia dell'Antiehissina Citta di Sutri, Rome, 1687, 
Tomassetti Giuseppe Tomassecd, La Campagna Rmana, 3 voli., Rome, 1913. 
ClL Corpus Inscriptiowm Lalinarum. 


II. SUTRI 

(i) HiiU/ry 

We do not know the date of the earliest settlement of Sutri, but by the lime that 
it first appears in literary history, at the beginning of the fourth century b.c., it Is 
already an Etruscan town, lying on the west edge of the territory of the Falisd and 
controlling a natural line of communications between them, on the east, and Tar- 
quinii, on the west (fig. I, p. 64). With the destruction of Vcii in 396 b.c., the 
Romans were able to cross the Monti Sabatini for the first time, penetrating into 
the country of the Falisci and advancing as far as Sutri and Nepi, with both of which 
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they made some form of alliance.’ But iu 389 b.c., while Rome wai still recovering 
from the sack of the Gauls in the previous year, the Etruscans retook the two towns. 
They only held them for a short time, however, as they were immediately recaptured 
once more by Furius Camillus.’ It was either on this occasion, or shortly after¬ 
wards, that Sutri became a Latin colony (390 B.c. or S83 bx,).* Thereafter followed 
a period of comparative peace, until in 310 i.c. the Etruscans again attacked Sutri, 
while the Romans were, as they hoped, fully engaged with the Samnites. But the 
consul, Fabius Rulllanus, came north with a relieving force, defeated the Etru^ 
cans, raised the seige of the town and pursued the enemy into the Qminian forest 
beyond.* 

There is then no mention of Sutri for a hundred yeats, until the Second Punic 
War. Then, exhausted by the continual exactions of Rome, in 210 b.c., both Sutri 
and Nepi, and 10 others of the 30 Latin colonies, refused to supply their annual 
contributions of troops and money. For the lime being, Rome was too occupied 
CO punish them. But six years later, in 204 a,c., they were heavily fined for their 
refusal,* 

The last reference to the town in literary hisiory comes at the end of the first 
century a.o., when it was occupied by Agrippa in the civil war between Antony and 
Octavian.^ 

Sutri seeciu to have become a munietpium soon after (he Social War,’ and a new 
colony was planted there, probably by the triumvirate, in the period following the 
death of Caesar—COLONIA CONIUNCTA lULIA SUTR1NA-’ Not long 
afterwards it is Included by Strabo among the larger towns of Southern Etruria’^ 
and in the second century a.d. it is mentioned by Ptolemy. “ 


■The literary re&rence U e cryptic 

remerb in DIederue belon^nf lo thii period (Sdi 

(klv, 98). Nepi I tea lOBie 10 lun. esai of Sutri end 
lae fbriuaee ot Uie two towoa heve alwevt beeo 
coupled describee ibem jointly u 

the of Etruria, 'velut claiuin Inde por* 

lacquc' (6, 9, 4). OoUi control natural routes 
eonnocllfif Roreo with central and nortbem 
Etruria, routes which were later to bo taken by two 
Btajof Konun roads, the Via Anterinai, Uircni{h 
Nepi, and the Via Cusia, past Sutri. 

* Died, xiv, 117; Uvy. 6, S. Livy records a 
uotUa^ incident in SSd B.O., when Funus Camlllui 
had afoirt to recover the two towns from the 
BiTJoeane. But this seeosd recapture is perhaps a 
duplieation of the fni, since Diodorus only 
mentioM the ene iaddent. 

* Diodorus refers to Sutri as deesider at the time 
of ill recapture by Furius Camillus (which he places 
in $90 s.a (xiv, 11?)), though Livy in his account 
of it only uses ih« phrase, 'soeios populi Bomaoi* 
(C, $,2:6, 9, 12f But Velleius Paterculus (1. 
l4j places the colonisation of Sutri In $6S *.o.. 
followed 10 yeara later by that of Nepi. Livy, 
however, assigns the eolomsation of Nepi lo that 
year ($8$ a.o.). naking ee tneniion of when Sutri 
was colonised (6.21,4). In 210 a.o. he lists Sutri 
anong 'he 12 Latin colonies who refuse aid to 
Rome (27,9, 7). 

* Livy. 9. $2-96. 

•Ury. 27, 9, 7; 29, IS. 


* Appian, J.C., S, $1. 

* See lbs introdueUon to (he section on Sucrl In 
C/L, xi, p. 469. 

* CS. aU «i, S2M: Fllny, H. N., S, 51. If It was 
a irlumvirai colony, (his would account fbr the 
otberwiM putsUng CONIVNCTA which appears 
ia (he (ilia. SiiUt is occasionally credited with an 
Augustan colony, too, on (he basis of a ratored 
inscription founo at vieui Matrini (0/4, si. $922). 
Parallels are rare, however, for the order of words, 
AVGV5TA IVLlA, in the propoKd restoration 

fCOLONIA CONIVNCTA] 
AVIOVSTA IVLlfA SVTRINA 

A3Q.VAM VICANI8 [MATRIN13 OAT 
In other inKrlpUoni of Augustan colonies, the 
word order is almost always IVLlA AVGVSTA 
(ef. DMau, iU, III. 2. pp. 666-6671. An 
^ter&tttve restoration is given ia Bull. d. Inst., 
1664, p. 107 (cf. !LS, 122) 

A^eVSTA IVLI(A DRV8I F DIVI 
AUGOSTI 

^A^Q.VAM VICANIS CVICI MATRINI S P 

Strabo. 5, 2, 9. It Is diHcd together with 
Arretium, Peiwia and Vuliieii, which are dls* 
tinguished from (he smaller towns like Blera, 
Perentunt, Pelerii, Faliscum, Nepi and Statonia. 

Dedicatieni to Antoninus Pius (a.b, 144) and 
to Garacalla (a.o. 212), recorded on two ins^p- 
tiOQS from the town, confirm that it continued to 
fiour^ under the Empire (C/4, xL 3249 and $250). 
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Sy virtue of its stroog position on the Via Cassia, it became the outpost of Rome 
against the north in the post-classical period and has continued to be occupied, with 
varying fortunes, right up to the present day, For a fuller account of its later 
history, see p. 121. 


(«) T/u Summing Remains (fig. 3, p. 67) 

Tfu Town. The only visible remains of the ancient town arc parts of its defences, 
together with a few drainage amkuli which open in the sides of ^e narrow, isolated 
spur on which it stands. The site has been continuously occupied ever since; little 
1 $ likely to have survived Inside the town itself and what little there is lies concealed 
by the present buildings. 

A few traces of the walls are to be seen, incorporated in those of the later medieval 
town, or in the modem repairs to those walls. They were constructed of large 
blocb of tufa {e. 58 cm. square x 1.16 m. long), laid dry, in alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers (pi. XI, «), and are generally dated to the first half of (he 
fourth century but they could have been built by either the Etruscans or the 
Romans. Apart from occasional loose blocks re-used by the later builders, there are 
two intact sections of ancient walling on the south side of the town and further 
remains, but of foundations only, near the present west gate, indicadng thereby 
how large the town was, In one case seven to eight courses are sdll visible, in the 
ether somewhat fewer.** 

At the west end of the town there is a wide defensive ditch across the neck of the 
spur, which may have been excavated at the same lime as the walls were built. 
But since there is nothing by which to date it, it may even be earlier than the walls, 
or alternatively it could be the work of the medieval or renaissance fortifiers of Sutri, 

The modem town possesses three gates, one at the west end (Porta Morona], 
one on the south side (Porta Vecchia), as well as an entrance ramp without a gate,** 
and one at the east end (Porta Roman a, the name signifying notUng more than the 
gate for the road to Rome). A fourth gate on the north side of the town, towards 
its east end, was already blocked in 1837 (Porta Furia, or di Furio Camillo).** 
This gate was clearly a predecessor of the Porta Romana, which has succeeded it. 
It had a single carriageway and its arch, which no longer survives, sprang from a 
pier of large tufa blocks on one side and, on the other, from the natural rock face. 
Lugli ascribes it to the second half of the second century B.c. Though (here is no 
visible evidence of ancient gateways at any other point on the circuit of the walls, 
it is fairly certain that there was one at the west end of the town, from which began 
the Via Cimima, and the Porta Vecchia (medieval, as it now stands) may also have 
been an ancient exit. 


** M. K. Blsk«, Ancml Rnnen Cmstmetim u Itaiy, 
p. 75j C. Lugli, Le Tmiu SeUieU Romvte, voJ. I. 
p. 277. 

Nibby. iA ld37. Mw 'many of tbese 

W4lb. . . . apedoUy oa the south side* of the town 
iii, p. )40. 1st edit.), Dennis mcstlwu ‘fine 
ngmenls,’ hut only on the eouth side (i, p, 64). 
TomaBciti. in 191S. sfttv remains on the south side, 
near the west gate, and on (he north side near the 


Poria Furia (lii. e. 174). 

’* Dennis In^liea that h had a gate in his day, 
1863 (i, p. 66}, and Tomaiietii speeifiei it as a 
sinale. rmicd arch, without deTe&cei (iil, 1913, 
P.T93). 

’* mhby, iii, p. 140. The presence of a ]6(h- 
17th century bastion beside the Porla Romana 
indicates probably that the Porta Furia had already 
been Bupeneded 6y then. 
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Outside die town there are considerable signs of Roman life (e.g. the amphi¬ 
theatre, many tombs and large numben of buildings in the countryside), but repre¬ 
senting the pre-Roman period there are only one early cremation burial and six, or 
perhaps seven, chamber tombs (sec below, p, 73): nor could any Etruscan material 
from Sutri be located in the Viterbo museum or in the Villa Giulia Museum in 
Rome. This paucity of archaeological evidence is sbghily surprising and strongly 
suggests that the Etruscan town was cither of no great size, or of no long standing 
before the advent of the Romans. 

Tht AmphiikiAiTt (pis. XII, a, XIII, a). At the east end of the isolated hill, 
which stands in the valley to the south of Sutri, is a small amphitheatre, entireiy 
cut out of the tufa and surprisingly well preserved.** It is oval in shape, the axes 
of the arena measuring 50 m. east-west by 40 m. north-south, and has about 17 
rows of seats, divided into three tiers.*’ One cannot be certain of the exact number 
of rows, as the seats on the south side of the amphitheatre are badly worn and like¬ 
wise those of the upper tier on the north side. There were two entrances, leading 
into the arena under the scats, at either end of the long axis. The one at the west 
is now walled up at its outer end, while the one at the east has largely collapsed. 
From each of these entrances a pair of lateral stairways led up, to north and south, 
through the tufa, to the middle tier of seats, whence one could ascend or descend 
CO the upper and lower uers (pi. XIV, ^). There was also a pair of miniature 
stairways in the centre of the north and south sides, on the short axis of the amphi¬ 
theatre, leading up to the lower tier from a corridor which encircles the arena at 
ground level (pi. XIV, a). From this corridor 10 fairly evenly spaced doorways 
also gave access to the arena itself. 

One peculiarity of the amphitheatre is that die middle tier of scats contained 
eight somewhat grander, individual seats in semi-circular recesses, 1.80 m. wide, 
four on each side and situated at regular intervals. There is, too, a larger platform, 
or stand, 5.70 m. wide by 5 m. deep, on the north side of the arena, .in the lowest 
tier of seats, which interrupts one of the recesses mentioned above and is presumably, 
therefore, a later addition to the amphitheatre, made aficr its construction. Various 
niches have also been cut in the rear wall, or rock face, which crowns the upper tier 
of seats on the north ride: some are comparatively modem, but some resemble the 
semi<ircular niches which oAen occur above tombs in the area; but none of them 
have ever in fact contained burials. 

There are traces of a base-moulding and cornice to the high podium which 
surrounds (he arena, and there were engaged, rock-cut columns at intervals along 
the rock wall behind the upper tier of scats. Bu( they are so badly worn that it is 
difficult to make out any details. Sestieri also found some fragments of marble 

bMideKription. Kiihdrtwinnsnd pboio- Cfx>yed, But it n«vxr conlinued along Uie north 
frmpha. ig by Sntieh. in /VMu, Hi. 19S9 {no. G), sn<l aouib tiiitt, where (he *eau ran unbroken from 
pp. 241-248. (he middle lier to the (op of the emphiiheaire {cf. 

>^A narrow emSu/eensn, running all (he way ^ XII. e, S; XIII. e). The plan published by 
round the amphitheatre, divldei (be lower tier from totieri h incorre<( in ihk raped, as it shows (hi* 
the middle tier of teats. K corresponding enSv- upper MSa/«rn(n as encircling (he whole aimphi- 
lamm dJvidjog the middle aod upper tiers exists ibeatre. Du( for convenience I have retained his 
io.day only at ihe weel end. There may have division e( (he seats into three lien, 
been a similar one at (he east end too, now dci. 
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columns, which he assigns to a colonnade crowning the south side of the amphi* 
theatre. 

The date of the amphitheatre remains an open question, since there is no definite, 
reliable internal evidence on which one can depend.** The Romans are known to 
have borrowed gladiatorial contests fiom the Etruscans, but there is nothing what> 
ever to indicate that they also borrowed the form of the amphitheatre;** there is 
no reason to suppose that this one is the Etruscan prototype of those in Campania. 
The amphitheatre of Pompeii Is the earliest dated example of such a building 
(tf, 80 a.c.). Rome did not have one until r. 30 s.c., and then only of wood>*“ 
and it was not until 29 n.c. that the first stone one was built there.’* It seems 
probable that Sutri would foUow Rome, rather chan vice versa: but beyond that 
one cannot go with certainty. The most that one can say, therefore, is that it 
is probably not earlier than Augustan and may be later in date. This would agree 
well with a period of apparent prosperity in the town at the beginning of the 
Empire. For that is the time to which the beginnings of the main cemetery can be 
dated (716BOO). 

TU Milhratum (?).” Immediately opposite the town, in the north tide of the 
isolated hill at the east end of which lies the amphitheatre, there is a long rock*cut 
chamber which is now a small, Christian church, dedicated to La Madonna del 
Parto. A small, square ame-chamber precedes the main church and a further 
chamber opens on the north side, at its east end, both of them likewise cut out of the 
tufa. The church, about 2! m. long by 5.50 m. wide, is divided into three aisles 
by two rows of tufa pillars, 10 on each side, though it is larger towards the east end, 
where the last four pillars are more widely spaced. An unusual feature of the 
remaining 16 pillars is that they do not rise from the f^oor of the church, but stand 
on continuous, high podia, which run down each side of the central nave, connecting 
the pillars together. These two podia project slightly into the nave, forming a sort 
of shelf, or bench, along either side, and there is a second, similar pair of benches, 
which run along the outer wall of each side*au]e. These are of the same height as 
the podia themselves and are only separated from them by a narrow passage^ 
way, since the ables are less than a metre wide. Pillars, podia and benches are all 
cut from the living tufa. 

is these features that have suggested that the church was originally a mith- 
raeum, before being converted by the early Christians to their own use.” For, if 


'*Mmi of ihe eJirlior writen rrftrded il u 
EiniKu. Donaii iMluded (i. p. ^0). Nibbv eon* 
ildered it to b« AufUftAii (iii. p. 
echoed by A»hby, Mttfned it to the rUvun period 
(Middiecon. 7^ Amstv ^ A»eml Rtmt, it, p. 76. 
Andenon, Spien Mid Aih^. TTu ArrAil^Uira 

p. 91). Sstieri {Im. <^.). ^Ticr lining 
previous viewj, dsiei ii to the decade. 46-90 a.c., 
on the grouj)^ of tlie architeciund detaib, the 
•h&pe 0) ihe 10 doorw4ys iato ihe areiu md 
the general iimpliciiy of the detign. But neither the 
doorveyi eer what is to be seen of the details of 
the nouldinfi show neceasariJy early traiu or 
Etruacaa adinitifs, while the noiplidiy he refere 
to need aot indicate an early stage in the develo;^ 
ment of the am^itheaire as an architectural form, 
but may equally well be due to the srnaU soide of 


this pariicular example and the fact of it being 
entirely cut out of the roeb. 

" The standi for ipeciaiort shown In the wall* 
paintings of the *Temb« delie Bighe,* Tarquinla, 
are of wood and seem io be square or rectangular 
in plan, rather than round (G. GlgUolI. L'Atte 
Etnatc, pi. GXV. 2). 

** PJiny. H.H.. ^ 24, 14 t- 15, 24. 117}. 

"By ntatillus Taurus: t>jo Casslui, 51, 29; 
duel., Aug. 29, 

"There Is a desoSpeion, with drtvrinrs and a 
photograph, by Fro(hui|bani, in 1889, 

p. 322. Sesiierl abo includes a plan and photo* 
graph in his dtscuaion of it (Ball. «U^s Cenn, Arek. 

bui, 1994, part 2, pp. 35-36). 

** Notably Sntieri (w. cif.) and P. Cumoni 
(see note 12 to the article by Salieri). 
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the benches of theside-aisics and the podia were ori^naUyjcmed toother, and were 
not separated as they are now, they would have formed comparatively wide, con- 
tmuous platforms, stretching from ^e side walls to the central nave and banking it 
very much in the manner of mithraic couches. 

The only evidence of date in thu underground building are the frescoes of the 
church, belonging to the fourteenth to fifteenth century a.o. (pi. XXII, a). The 
tombs in the ante-chamber (and one in the central nave) are now empty, but are 
dearly Christian and related to the church itself. They are not Etruscan.** There 
is no evidence, on the other hand, to show whether the church is a new creadon or 
an adaptation of an earlier building. 

In favour of a pre-existing mithraeum, it is certainly true chat the building would 
have closely resembled a mithraeum, if the side-aisles were originally wide, con¬ 
tinuous couches and not passageways. The presence of the pillars is no proof to 
the contrary, for they occur in other mithraea.** And the present narrow benches 
along the sides of the ccniral nave would then have become the customary low 
shelves, which run along the front of (he wide couches of the banqueters, or 
worshippers. The grave in the nave would have been a re-used sacrificial, or ritual, 
mithraic pit. Moreover the supposed mithraeum would have really been a cave, 
as it was intended to be In the ritual. In support of such a theory, a relief of 
Mithras slaying the bull is said to have been found at Sutri.** 

The main argument against it having been a mithraeum is (he improbability 
of the Chrisiiani continuing to use the same building for their own purposes, an act 
for which there would be no paraUel. Elsewhere, they preferred instead to destroy 
(he mithraea,*’ though sometimes establishing Ghrisdan churches nearby.** 
Because of this, it seems much more Ukely that the church was an original creadon, 
though of uncertain date, and not an adaptadon of an earlier, Roman mithraeum. 

Th$ Imcr^tions. The tnscripdons of Sutri have mostly been published in CIL 
(xi, 5243-S280 and 7546>7531a) and it is not within the scope of this article to com¬ 
ment on them. But there are three inscripdons which are not included. 

g A rngmot of a friete (fro&i a oiausoleum?), d«picting a laurel branch in fairly crude, Aat 
below which are a bead*and<eel and an egg*and*tonne moulding, both deeply cut, and. 
along (be lower edge of the fragment, the tope of seven letters of an inKrlption {jk. XVI I, ft). White 
marble, 25 cro. high by 49 cm. fragment broken on three sidei. Good lapidary capitala. 
ficai 10 second century a.d. Sutri, in die town hall, where the local antiquarlucc is. Provenience 
unimowa. 

.. .}CGIVS P P [... 

(ii) A funerary ahar with aa inscription on the front face (pi. XVIII, ft). Hard tufa or a fono 
of pmaw. Overall height, 1.22 m., and width, 5d cm. Lettering roughly Irvcbed with lines of 
oven bright, except for the last line, which is amaller. Secood to third century A.a. ? At CasaJe 


** Ai Dennis, for eiamplc. ihoughi (i, p, 69). 

** E.g. the intihraet oi ^PJanta redis' and 'drgU 
AnimiD’ at Ostia, where ihe pllUrs are those of an 
earlier buildina; the niiihraetin of the Baihs of 
Caracalla, in Ronie; and that of Dura-Europos, 
wbeie the piltan are conieiMorary wtib ibe 
mithraeum (Scan 0$6a, (1, / MuM, pp. 77 and 
S7; Nil. 1912, pp. 3l9 Dm-Ea^p^, 
Prrfimciwn'A<^r, 1$33>I93S. pp. 62 S'). 

" F, Cmnoni, Tokt rt Mas. A- «*« 


apyfAvr 4t Mt^, 11, p. 487, no. $$ bli. The 
mithraic relief, built into a wall in tbe garden of 
Ihe Villa Savorelli, which occupla the top of the 
hill above, was not found at Sutri, but imported 
from elsewhere. 

** That below $. Prisca. in Rome, was deliberately 
iUled with earth, 

** E.g. S. Prisca smd 3. Clemente, in Rome. The 
so-callra ritual pit in (be nave wcmld in thU ease 
have been cut as a grave from the first. 
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S. Angelo, on (he road Capranica to Rondglione (6S88S4). Provenieoce unknown; presumed to 
have been fbund locally. 

M LUCILIUS 
SP F MAXIMUS 
FECIT 

LUCILIAE SP F 
SECUNDAB 
MATRI SUAE 
BENE MERENTI 

(iii) A fuoeryy altar mtb an inscription on the front face (pi. XVIII, c). White marble. An 
omaneatal cornice and base, with mouJdinp; but no patera or jug on the ride laces. Overall 
height, S7 cm., vddth, 47 cm., and tbiekneM, 40 cm. Good leiterin^ runni^ ri^c to the edge of 
(he stone: there is no moulcUng fnaung the inscription face. In Konciglione, in the bouse, or 
eoftvent, of a group of nuna, the *Maeatre Pie,* in (he old Provenience unimown. 

DlIS MANIBUS 
P ARRAN! P P SBGUNDI 
VICOLI POTOI AUC 
ANNAEABCIPASI S 

L3—either VI or M. 

L.^ihe right, oblique stroke of the A Is visible* and it is not an M; enough of the top of the 
$ is visible to make the reading fairly eertairt. 

Unee 3 and 4 resent some oifEculty at hnt sight. I am grateful to Miss Joyce Reynolds, Fellow 
of Newnhara Colien, Cambridge, who has kindly suggested the following interpretation of them, 
regarding the ioseriVt^ commemorating a list of ibree people. 

M{AROI) COLI POTHI AUG(USTALIS) 

AJ^AEAE CIPASI S(ERVaE) 

The names Coliui, Foihui. Annaea and Cepasius (here mis*fpelt) are all attested and auimUiUt 
would be a sipteble tide for a frecdsnan. But the name Annaea strongly luggesta a free (or freed) 
woman and VfrwM)* is therelbre only a tentative luggeition. 


E A fburth inscription Is already recorded In CIl, vl, 17363, but it was then in Rome and the 
! of the insertion is omitted. It Is cut on the front free of a marble cippus, which is now to 
belbund at Caaale ^mpl S. Eusebio, 793837 (in fret, just bc^nd the boundaries of the map. hg. 3). 
Si km. from RondgKone, at Km. 23 on the present *Vi4 Cassia Antica* or *Via Cintina.’ The 
inKtiplion in full reads as foUowi; 

DMS 

FAfilAE 

AURAE 

MATRI OPTIMIO 
O. FABIUfS 
PBRSiCUfS 
FECIT 


Mausolea, Temhs and Gravts.^ With the exception of a probable early Etruscan 
cremation burial (739 7ES) and of three Roman mausolea near Lago di Vico ($84871, 
689872], together with a few other suspected small mausoloa or ploughed^out 
graves, now destroyed and represented only by a slight spread of debris, all the 
remaining tombs in the area consist either of single niches (locuU) or of small, 
rectangular chambers, cut out of the tufa. They lie to the south and east of SutH, 
within a radius of 2^ km.^^ They have long since been robbed of their contents 
and there is, therefore, no means of accurately dating them. But some of them 
seem to be Etruscan; some are Roman; and some belong to the sub*Roman or early 
Middle Ages. 


* For a deuiled detcription of «»ch tomb or 
group of tomte, s«« the lii( of riles, p. 96. 

two smril groups imn^ialely west of 


the towb ere so elose u to be dearly related to it 
(706606, 706606). One tomb lies 4 km. south of 
Sutri, 729764. 
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Several of the chamber tombs have features for which there are good parallels 
in the necropolis of Cerveteri. In two of them, for example (702800, 732791) 
(fig. 4), there are omamenul ‘beds/ or high podia, with a raised, triangular gable 
at each end, which are exactly similar to a particular type of funerary couch found 
in the Banditaccia necropolis and apparently made for female burials. There 
this type of couch lasted from the seventh to the early fourth century In one 

instance at Sutri (702800), the ‘bed’ has a loculus let horizontally into the front of 
it This loculus would seem to be a secondary feature, particularly as it is off<entre. 
A later re-use of the tomb would also account for two sockets in the apexes of the 
gables for a ‘ridge-post* running the length of the ‘bed,’ a characcerisdc which 
does not appear in the second tomb or in any example at Cerveteri. 

The second Sutri tomb of this type (732791) has a broad, flat moulding out¬ 
lining the front of the ‘bed’ and this recurs in two other tombs (721793, 723793), 
decorating this time the blank area below Uculi in the side walls. The moulding is 
in exactly the same style, however, and connects all three tombs together as one 
group. Similar mouldings occur frequently at Cerveteri 

At 721793 there is also a second tomb, adjacent to the one with the moulding, 
which, although it is devoid of any decoration, has a doorway of typical Etruscan 
shape, narrower at the top than at the bottom. 

A larger comb, containing eight loculi (708788), has neither ‘bed’ nor moulding, 
but one of its loculi is ornamented instead with two legs in low relief, one at cither 
end, under the loculus. At Cerveteri, during the seventh to early fourth centuries, 
while female burials had ‘beds’ with gables, males had couches decorated with various 
forms of sculptured legs in relief and this Sutri tomb would seem to be echoing the 
same custom. There were also several semi-circular niches with loculiy cut in the 
open rock face nearby, but these probably belonged to the Roman period. 

One difference between these Sutri tombs and their parallels at Cerveteri Is that, 
whereas burials in the latter were laid on couches or benches in Che tomb itself, in 
the former they are generally placed in Icculi hollowed out of the side walls of the 
comb. Loeuli occur at Cerveteri, too, at a slightly later period; at Sutri it may have 
been a local custom or it may even have been dictated by a softer type of tufa. 

Another rock-cut chamber, the 'Grotta d'Orlando’ (724796) (pi. XIV, e) may 
also have been an Etruscan tomb. The central pillar and sloping, well-cut roof 
tell in its favour and the absence of couches or loculi could simply be the result of the 
burials having originally been made in removable sarcophagi. In the lack of more 
secure proof, however, one cannot be absolutely sure. 

Moving on to the Roman period and considering first the main town cemetery,** 
it would be particularly interesting to know the period during which it was in use, 
as it would also give an indication of when the town was at its most prosperous 
(pis, Xin, XVI, a, ^). The only evidence we have is the presence of several 

** Cf. SMt Rimtki, i, pa. 164-105 itnd pb. XXIX of combi bcaidft the Via Ctais u one approixhed 
and XXX—Tombe d«i L«t«i e del Sartofagi’ •nd Suiii from Rome <71S800). Thu group ii U»e only 
‘Toroba dd Vail GrecL* one which Menu to have kecc wed intensively over 

** ci/., pb. XX.V, XLVJt. XLVllI, e. a considerable period, thou^ there are also other 

XUX. d. L, 5. small group* related to the town (706806, 708606. 

« By die mem cemetery it meant the large group 71 j 802, 713802, 7 15805. 7I87S8). 
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columbaria. Cremation seems to have been practised by the Romans for a limited 
time, from the beginning of the Empire to ihe second half of the second century 

A. D. It then went out of fashion and eventually ceased altogether with the adoption 
of Christianity at the beginning of the fourth century a.d. Since the columbaria in 
the cemetery occupy a well-placed, central position, it U probable that the majority 
of the other tombs are either roughly ccniemporary with them or post-date them- 
AUowing for a few isolated, earlier burials, therefore, the cemetery probably began 
sometime in the late Republic or early Empire, which would agree well with the 
founding of a new colony at Sutri towarfs the end of the first century B.c. There U 
no indication of when it passed out of use. 

A few combs in the countryside can probably be related to neighbouring Roman 
site*, though one can never be entirely certain of most such aiiribulions.** One 
group in particular ii clearly connected with a small Christian chapel, called 
nowadays 'S. Giovanni a polio’ (7017S5; see p, 127, and pis. XX, XXII, b). 
The only dadng evidence for the chapel is a faded twelfth to thirteenth century 
fresco. But on the ridge above was a large Roman villa, which may have survived 
as a/unditf into eaily medieval limes, and this, coupled with the presence of the 
tombs, suggests that the chapel in its present form may go back to a much earlier 
building on the same spot, possibly sub-Roman in date;” the combs arc mostly single, 
semi-circular niches, of which there are many examples in the main Roman 
cemecery. These particular ones, however, are undoubtedly Christian, not pagan. 

Two tombs east of Sutri contain one loculus each, high in the rear wall of a small, 
square chamber, and their close similarity connects them together as a pair (7S2804, 
739799). On the back of one of these loculi are scratched two disdnet, upright 
graffito crosses. It is doubtful whether they are original, however, as the form of 
these tombs can be paralleled in Faliscan examples. 

Finally, there is a group of large tombs south of the modem cemecery, beside the 
Via Cassia, consisdng of several, regularly cut, wide chambers, each containing 
simple, rectangular loculi in rows along the walls, in one or two tiers (718798). In 
their layout they resemble very much the catacombs of Rome and their plan is 
dictated by the same modves, to economise ground by accommodating in a small 
area as many inhumadon burials as possible. Such a plan suggests strongly that 
they date from the early Christian period. They are known locally as the catacombs 
of Sutri. 

To sum up, then, there is the one early cremation burial of the eighth century 

B. c. and several probable Etruscan chamber-tombs, of the seventh to the early 
fourth centuries b.c., assuming the parallels at Cerveteri to be more or leas con¬ 
temporary. Of the Roman period, we have a single large group of tombs, forming 
a town cemetery, beginning probably in the late first century b.c., in addition to a 
few Roman mausolea and various suspected graves in the countryside, together with 
many examples of rock-cut tombs, generally individual niches, of which some at 
least are likely to be Roman. Lastly there are some of these rock-cut tombs which 

* E.g. ?297e4. probably io mm of ibe larger ske Vjeo to one or oiber of ihe two large neighbouring 
nearby, niher (hoa lo the adjacent site, which is vDlaa. 

cojnearatively imalh 729796 lo 72879S (P); ** For a ditcuaiion of thli whole oueation. see 

7H7^ to 769796 (?) ; the 3 matsolea by Lago di p. 106. 
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belong either certainly or probably co the early Christian period. What one does 
not know for certain is ibr how long into the Christian period such burials would 
have continued to have been made in the countryside. 


III. THE ANCIENT ROAD SYSTEMS (figs. 1, 5, 6, pp. 64, 78, 82) 

(t) Foreword 

Suiri stands In a natural gap between two groups of volcanic hills, the Monti 
Cimini to the north and to the south the Monti Sabatini, or, to be precise, the spur 
of the Monti Sabatiru that encloses the north end of Lago di Braceiano (fig. 1, p. ^]. 
The gap is comparatively narrow, but through it lies the only easy line of com¬ 
munications east»west across these hills, which otherwise present a nearly impassable 
barrier. From its foundation, therefore, the importance of the town has lain in the 
control which it exercises over this route. 

Within the gap itself, the possible routes which any road can choose are limited 
by deep river gorges eroded down through the soft, volcanic deposit! with which the 
area is covered. These gorges radiate out from Lago di Vico and from Monte 
Calvi, running north and south across the gap, except in the centre of it, where they 
were formed by two or three streams flowing east from the watershed, which lies 
some km. west of Sucri (pi. IX, a, t). It is in the centre of the gap, therefore, 
that one finds the roads, both ancient and modern, that pass through it. 

Betides the gorges, another important geographical feature wluch affected the 
area in antiquity was the .Si/m Ciminia—'inm alpit fiorrenda.*^ This forest covered 
the whole of the Monti Cimini in prehistoric and Etruscan times, extending as far 
as Sutri itself in all probability, and rendered them a yet more impenetrable barrier. 
One can assume, coo, that the Mond Sabatini were also probably heavily wooded 
in the prC'Roman period and, although it has been claimed, probably correctly, 
that the summits of both them and the Monti Cimini were in fact inhabited from 
very early times,it seems to have been oniy the Romans who eventually cleared 
them and brought them into cultivation, running a new road, the Via Ciminia, up 
and over che latter. 


(u) The Etrwean Roads 
1. The cross^emtiy road yepi~Suiri~Bim 

Although the Sutri gap must have been In use as a natural pass between the 
Monti Cimini and the northern end of the Monti Sabatini ever since prehistoric 
times (and the finding of two isolated hint blades near the town confirms this con¬ 
jecture; see 705802, 708788, ad. Jin.), it was only with the advent of the Etruscans 
that a stabilised road system was developed, of which it is possible to recover some 
traces. 


«Livy, 9,36, 1. 

.tntuAa. iv. 1894, cc. 44-47 and 9S-104. 
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One Ecruscan road connected Nepi and the central Ager Falircus on the eaet 
with Sutri, Blera and the hinterland of Tarquinii on the west. After leaving Nepi, 
the road followed the same ridge svithoui a break as far as Sutri itself, where it 
descended to cross the Fosso dei Gondotd through a broad, deep cutiii^ opposite 
the east end of the town. The cutting was probably enJat^ed in Roman times, and 
this stretch of the road remained in use until comparatively recently, when the modem 
road between Nepi and Sutri, which follows the next ridge to the south, took its 
place. It is still used as a country track over much of its coune. 

Apart from the cutting itself, the line of the ancient road can only be distinguished 
briefly some 2 kilometres east of Sutri (7S7805), where a wde, shallow, rock<ut 
trench loads it down onto lower ground just north of the ridge-crest for a short 
distance, before it rises once more onto the back of the ridge through another simiUri 
but shorter, rock-cut trench; 200 m. further east it runs through a smaU, projeedng 
knoll of tufa (742802). But beyond that, it merges with the modem track and no 
separate trace of the ancient line survives. The Nepi end of this road was explored 
in 1957.W 

The continuation of this road westwards from Sutri began with a deep, narrow 
cutting immediately south of the town (7U801), taking the road up onto the ridge 
which rum east-west between the Valle Mazsano and the Fosso del Pisciarello. 
The cutting plunges obliquely into the cUfTface and in the best preserved section of 
it, at the bottom, has the typical, slightly overhanging sides, distinctive of Etruscan 
work (pi. XIX, e). About half-way up, however, the sides have partly collapsed 
and It was probably this that caused it to be abandoned in antiquity, for a Roman 
cutting runs on exactly parallel lines only 50 m. to the east (pi XIX, b). Though 
it served a different road—a private, Roman, paved road leading to a villa 2 km. 
south of Sutri**—the Roman engineers would not have made a separate cutting, if 
the original Etruscan one had still been considered usable. Once up on the ridge, 
the Etruscan road had simply to turn west along it to follow it to the watershed. 
Beyond the watershed its line was not pursued. 

This ridg:e is the natural corridor through the gap, since it is the only one that 
runs without a break from the water-shed, past Sutri and out into the open country 
to the east, and it would not be surprising, therefore, if it had once carried a pre¬ 
historic trackway, prior to the arrival of the Ecruscan road, although no certain 
trace of such a trackway can be detected. 

The line of the Etruscan road is only evident at one point (6988QI), where it can 
be seen as a wide, fairly deep cutting, rising geody over 200-300 m. through a wood, 
about 1,500 m. west of the point where it originally ascends onto the ridge (pi IX, 
a, b). 

At the same point, but 50 m. to the north, a second track can be seen running 
through the wood. It has the form of a slightly sunken road, 3 m. wide and 1-2 in. 
deep, and continues westwards for 2 km., or as far as the wood stretches. It keeps 
CO the crest of the ridge the whole way and is laid out as a series of straight sections, 
running directly from one point to the next It is clear that it has been deliberately 
made, or at least systematised, at some stage, and the Roman period seems the most 


PBSP, Kxv, 19S7, p. IdO. 


See Tfn Ame/i 7, p. 8S. 
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likdy time at which IhU would have c«curred- Moreover, 500 m. to the east is the 
head of a long cutting (703803), now blocked by fells, which climbs up onto the 
ridge from, the Valle Mazzano, coming from the direction of Sutri and ascending 
obliquely up the cliff face, sometimes as a cutting and sometimes as a terrace hewn 
out of the rock, Having reached the ridge, it continues west towards the wood, 
with a secondary, probably medieval, braudi (7OI801), leading south towards the 
head of a dell which runs down to the modem road to Bassano, In other words, 
the ridge way apparently remained in use during the Roman period, but a new 
route up from the Valle Mazaano had to be devised, when the original Etruscan 
cutting immediately south of Sutri was abandoned, The modem successor to the 
Roman ridgeway follows a line a little to the south of it as far as the western limits 
of the wood ($78803), but there it merges with it and obliterates it. 


2. Tht roadfrom Suiri towards Vrii 

It would be surprising if there was not a road connecting Sutri with Veit, more 
directly than via Nepi, but traces of such a road have diher been obliterated by 
cultivation or have disappeared by incorporation in the succeeding Roman road 
system. It must have run south-eastward as far as Monierosi and it could then 
have joined the Etruscan predecessor of the Via America somewhere east of that 
point or have continued more or less on the line of the later Via Cassia as far as the 
junction of that road with the Via Amerina at Bawanae. The former alternative 
is perhaps more likely, assuming that the latter route leads across terrain that would 
have been naturally swampy.^* 

On leaving Sutri, it probably took the same cutting south of the town as was 
taken by the road which led west through the gap towards BIcra (711801) (although 
there may have been an Etruscan predecessor of the cutting through which the Via 
Cassia ran, behind the modern cemciety (718798)). Once up on the ridge, it would 
have swung to the east in the former case, following it as far as the later fork of the 
Csssja with the Roman paved road to the villa at Casale Castdlaccio (722786): 
for thu road sec p, 89). There it might either have continued on the line of the 
major road or have turned south along the route to the villa, passing beyond it and. 
where the later Roman paved road ended, pursuing a coune onwards towards the 
sout^h-east, rooming the line of the Cassia just before Lago di Montcrosi. This is a 
perfectly feasible route : but since it lies across low ground, considerations of drainage 
may have dictated the choice of the higher ground taken by the Via Cassia 
(presumably for the same reason). 

Of the eight known, or presumed, Etruscan tombs in the area five, or perhaps 
sot, seem to be related to this road &om Sutri towards the south-east but thev eive 
no “'«»i>ce m determining which of the alternative routes the road actually t^k. 

"'"’’I"' ‘'“ding past Casale Caslel- 

d'oT ’23793), while two, or three if one includes the so<alled Grotla 

d Orlando, lie closer to the northern one (732791, 739788- 724796 (?)) 

Since Its route is so conjectural, no attempt has been made to show this road on 
tnc map. 


*• a nsR, xsv, 1957 , p. m. 
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(tu) Tfu Homan Heads 

The Roman road jyjicm in ihc neighbourhood of Sutri waa more extensive than 
the preceding Etruscan one and it has left more tangible traces on the ground. As 
a quick look at the map will show (figs. 5, p. 78» and 6, p. 82)» besides the major 
trunk road, the Via Cassia, passing through the Sutri gap on its way north from 
Rome into central and northern Etruria, there was also the Via Ciminia, crossing 
the Monti Cimini from Sutri to near Viterbo, and cross-country tracks connecting 
Sutri with Nepi and, after 241 b.c., with Falerii Novi. In addition to these major 
roads, for through traffic, there must have been an immense number of minor roads, 
ridge ways, cart-tracks and so on, serving the multitude of individual sites. Of these 
nearly all traces have disappeared (they would seldom have made much impression 
on (he landscape in the hrsc place ); but two of the larger villas seem to have had 
their owr) private, paved roads leading to ihem-^che villa at Giovanni a polio’ 
(701785) and probably the villa at Casale Castellaccio too (722786)—and of these 
two roads it has been possible to recover (he course. 

In dealing with each of these roads, it has seemed beat to separate (he detailed 
description of the actual course followed by the road on the ground from a more 
general introduction, dealing with iu purpose and character. Accordingly, a 
general account begins each section, followed by the more detailed description. 

I. The Via Cassia 

llie Via Cauia ran from Rome to Luna, via Baccanae (Baccano), Sutrium, 
Vicus Matrinl, Forum Cassii (S. Maria di Forcasai, near Vctralla), Volsinii, Arretium 
and Florence.^' It post-dates the construction of the Via Amerina,** built sometime 
after 240 a.o,, being in part a now creation and in part incorporating earlier, 
pre-existing roads, where these could be conveniently rc-used/* 

South of Sutri, it may have been following, at least partially, the line of an 
earlier Etruscan road, connecting Sutri with Veii (see p. 80); but west of the town 
it chooses a line of its own, selecting the ridge to the north of the one which its 
Etruscan predecessor pursued, and it is in this stretch that its course is best preserved. 
A wide terrace and cutting circumvent a slight rise; high embankments ciiiure it 
proper drainage; and at one point twin dggerrr Bank it, now IS m. and now 20 m. 
apart, marking it out as a major trunk road. Little of its paving is to be seen in 
sitUy but there are many loose blocks to be found belonging to it; these are all of a 
high-grade, hard seUe, of uniform siae, rounded, smooth on top and well-pointed 
underneath, to bind firmly with the foundations below. 

For convenience, this account of ibe road hepne from (he (own of Monterosi, 10 km. sou(h*east 
of Su(ri. dealing briefly vAlh the first part of ii, but deacriHng it In greater detail as soon as it enters 
the limits of the map area (fig. 6. p. 92), 

From Monteroii (he ancient road passed to the west of the Lago di Monlerosi (whereas the 
modem road, of relatively recent creation, »kiru the east side of il), and after 2^ km. in a rorth- 
wesierly direction, more or less following the line of a present*day can-track, crossed the Foaso 
della Sianga aod turned a Uide east of north to croa (be stream of the Fosso Valdiano. At (he end 

*' Kot the full lUi of points along its route, for which see the Teh»U 
« PBSR, XXV, 195), p, IW; JfiS. xKii, 1957, pp. 159-149. 

J'BSJt, Ite. fit 



Fro, $. Roman Roam and Ssm a tmx Gouktry to thb Soutm or Simu (cf. Fig, 5) 
(Seale 1:50,000. For ayir^rob, aee Fig. 2) 

of (he tu( century (here were traeet of a bridge lo be aeen at iMa point, of which nothing ii now 

Acroai (be Fomo tod tlie modem road, the aodent Vit coouoted the ridge beyond and, 

•winging nortb>wa( again, continued along it lor jiul over a kilometre, gradually converging once 
more with iu modem ruccenor. 

Jist before entering the map area, the (wo roada unite (Km. 46) and from there on continue 
together for about 2| km. alorw the ume ridge. Paving blocb are laid by the locala to have been 
ploughed out, 5-15 m. aouib of the present road, over al^th of 200 m., oppoaite the fork with the 
road to Nep (758792). But, for the roost part, to-day’s line must overlie the ancient one. 

The ewo roads diverge again shortly after the fork vdth the road to Baa^o, when the Roman 
Via Cassia swung a little to the right, to make for the ancient cutting which is concealed behind the 
modem cemetery (716798). The cutting is wide and deep and take cbe road, with a bend to the 
* nacTOw spur which would otherwise block the way. A few paving iconm lie in 
the field at its south end. Once through this spur, the road ran past an imprmsive group of tombs, 

••A bridge Is shown on as unpublished map compiled by Angelo Pasqui and Adolfo Cosaa, now 
JS me ew of the Superintendency of Antiquine* for Soutbem Etruria (at the Villa Guilia Museum. 
toRome}. ' ’ 
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the nujor mncient cemetery of the tovm, cut in the rock f&ee which 6anked iu we$t side, ftod found 
Itself Approtehing (he amphichefttre of Sutn. 

At this stage^ the road is already in the valley which lies beneath the town and has only to pass 
the small, Uolal^ hill in which (he amphi(heatre is cut, in order ro reach it (fig. 3, p. o7). All 
(caca of the andeoi road have disappear^, however, b (his valley and its course can o^y be located 
again where i( cUmbs up onto (be ridge sou(h*w<at of Sutri (708604), by vrhich time it is already 
past (be (own. The valley Is liable (o frequent flooding and ilie Roman paving probably lies 
buried under several metres of silt, a supposition which is conArmed by some of (be ancient combe 
cut in the sides of the valley, which are only visible to half their height above the present ground 
level. (The modern read runs on a high, trtlhdal causeway.) 

One problem leO unsolved, therefbre, is whether the Via Oassla ran along the north, or the south, 
side d the amphitheaire hill; and another, at what point it entered the (own, if a( all. These two 
problems are interrelated, The most reasonable solution would seem to be char it went along the 
n«th side of the amphitheatre hill, running below the walls of the town, before crossing the valley 
again to reach the end of the spur onto i^ich it ascends. The amphitheatre has exits on both 
sides of (he hill and there are the remains of a few, small tombs along the south side of it. Some 
road, or tra^ passed (hat way, therefore. But by going rotmd the north side of the hill, (he Via 
Cassia could have served either of two possible ancient gateways in this part of the town, the Form 
Vecchia or the Porta Furia (or both of them), branching cfTas a paved street up into the town, while 
the main road remained below under the direct protection and conirol of (he walls, 

For its continuation westwards &om Sutri, the Via Cassia chose the ridge north of (he one selected 
by ill Etruscan predecessor, probably because it orovldes a more direct route, particularly up near 
(be watershed, for a road interested tn going north as quickly as possible and not, as yet, In visiting 
(he various towns along iu route, except incidentally. 

The road originally mounted on ic this ridge at its very end, where It rurrows to ■ slender spur 
opposite the west end of (he town (708714). But quarrying has removed much of the hill at tbU 
point, together vn(h the lower part of (be course of the ancient road, ao (bat vestigial remains of its 
track can now be seen beginning In mid*air. (The modern farm*irack onto the ridge winds up as 
best as it can.) Once up, however, its course strikes o(T straight aler\g the centre of the ridge, still 
visible as a griss*|rown track (p). (X, e, b). 

Either side of it are the remains of foundations for buildings, cut in the rock. For the spur has 
once formed the site of s considerable settlement. A rock«cu(, square^bottomed ditch isolates the 
nose of the spur, crossed on sn earthen causeway by the modem (amviraek, and a second similar, 
but larger, ditch has been cut across (he ridge S50 m. further west, wieh the remains of tufa walling 
along its eastern Up (704603). An unusual feature of this second ditch is that the engineers who 
executed it left three uncut piers of rock in a line across the centre of it, to act as the supports for 
s bridge to carry the road from one side of it to the other.** Ooe of these has recently been removed 
in enlarging a mo^m track, which asce^ by means of this cutting on to the ridge beyond, but 
stubl^ remnants of the other two are still surviving. There is no sign, however, of the brid« (hey 
once supported; in het, a small, deserted, tufa sun)mer*houje, or arbour, now stands where the cast 
abutment should be, effectively blocking the line the road. Whatever the date of (his settlement 
may be, It clearly posiKlatea the Imilding of the Via Caiiia,** for it is aligned along the road and makes 
allowances for it in constructing its main defensive ditch. OripnaJly, therefore, the ancient road 
encountered no lucb obstacle in its path along this spur. 

Wat of the ditch, its course lay along a broad terrace on the north side of the ridge for 130 m., 
before it rose to the ridge centre, through a wide, shallow cutting (700806). There are a considerable 
numb^ of paving ble^ over the next 400 m.. built into a field embankment north of the road. It 
then posses through a wood, always on the same straight line, running along the south Up of an 
artiffcial scare, or bank, crosia a short stretch of ploughed la^, where the Mnk disappears tem¬ 
porarily, an^ plunges once mere iolo a wood, where the bank immediately raumes again, con¬ 
tinuing wacwards with only one break for 400 m. The total length of this bank, some 3>4 m. high 
as it survives, Is abtet a kilometre (d96605-66$808). and scattered groups of loose paving blo^ 
occur here and there along io course. It ceases ultimately where the wood ends and cultivation 
begins. 

At this point (685608), the road bends slightly to the north, heading now almost due north*vrat 
(a lirse which It condnuea as far as the limits of the map) and it croasa, at an acute angle, the awdem 


** There a abo a lufo abxunent left uncut In the Siefano. which Is known to have existed from the 
first diteb, whi^ Is partly conceiled by the earthen eleventh to the fourteenth century. When it was 
causeway. Ant oecupied, however, remams a problem. For 

** It was perhaps the medieval ward of Santo a discussion of the quadon, see pp. 123-5. 
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ro«i from Sutri to the nolway with which it 

200 m. through the woodi that follow, it u fUnkod on 
metre high and 20 m. apart, which give place to a w^c. 

kide of ilS road onlv f676$l3i. Thij also conimucj lot about 200 m. before the two flOffs teapp«r 
on™^7MT5). ‘ ^ ime, ibough, are ody 13 «. .p?r- ^ W .0 ^=, a 

aood 2 in hkh TTie northern one vanisha after lOO m-, leaving the road on a clearly denned 
feirace with? bank on iu aouth tide which, however, also diaappean m lo • ahon 
further to the weat, when the road runa out of woodland Into c^dtivaied ground. Loose paving blocks, 
ifi varvinr numhen occur at reirular intervals along this sectaoo of the roac. , .. . 

^e road passes beyoiS^ Ihmts of the map, but continues in a north-westerly direcUM 
gra^liy converging with dw modern Via Caaiia, which has bem 

north, aid making for the ancient road station, Vicus Mainw, at Km. 60.6 approx, on the modem 
road. 


2. Thi Via Cimima 

The Via Cimiiua, by the second century a.d,, was grouped together with the 
Viae Cassia, Oodia, Amerina, Amtia and Nova Traiana under a board of curatoro 
viarum.’” Although there is still some doubt as to the identity of the Iwt two, all 
these roads lay in the area between the Via Aurelia and the Via Fiaminia and it 
seems reasonable to recognise as the Via Ciminia the Roman road which ran over 
the Monti Cimim from Sutri, it being the only Roman paved road known to cross 
these hills. Thii account deals with the first section of the road, from Sutri, where it 
left the Via Cassia, as far u Lago di Vico; beyond that, it has always been assumed 
to continue to Viterbo, rejoining the Via Cassia at Aquae Passcris, the next road 
station beyond Forum Casrii, some 7 km. north of Vitwbo. This second section of 
the road's course was not explored; but for a consideration of the possible routes, see 
the end of (be detailed description below. 

The date at which the road was built remains uncertain. All one can say, at 
present, is that black-glaxed ware is to be found on one or two of the sites along its 
line (fig. 7, a, p. 94). This, however, gives no indication of when the road was 
paved, as there may have been a track in existence from the first on the same line, 
which was only later systematised and permanently surfaced. The quality of the 
individual paving blocks varies little from those of the more important Via Cassia; 
the same hard JtLi is employed, although the blocks arc, if anything, a trifle 
smaller. The engineering of the road docs differ, however. Greater concessions 
are made to natural obstacles, which are circumvented for the most part, terracing 
being resorted to along hillsides and slopes, but never cuttings. The course of the 
road is chosen with immense care, to provide an even, steady gradient on the long 
climb up to the crest of the lake, and there is only one point at which it becomes at 
all steep, when the gradient suddenly rises to about 1:5 for a short stretch of 50 m. 

Thc toad left Suen by lu west gate and, having croued the wide, defermve ojlting juftt beyond 
ib« walls, OR some form of bridge of which all trace has disappeared,^ continued back along the 
ridge on the end of which the town lies, between the Fosso dei CondotiJ and (he Valle Montone. 
It joiDi a modem track after 600 m., which ii Mow* then for 800 m., before branching off to the 
right to crow (he Fosso. It* course from the town to the modem track is marited by Isolated teiet 
blocks, lying always a short distance north of the comparatively recently made road to the station, 
and the track iiselfiB paved more or less continuously with then, all, however, relaid and not In tbeir 
original povdom. There are abo over 100 of them used to make a field-bank, rimniog parallel 
to the track a short distance to the south. 


Cf. ^BSft.sxv, 1957, p. 192, where the relevant *■ AMuening the culling, or ditch, to be ancienl 
liucripiions are collecled. in origin (see p. 69). 
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The Fosio has by this ppinc become a fhirly shallow gully, though it increases rapidly in depth aa 
ii nms towards the east, and the sireara its^ preaenu oo great obstacle, no more than a culvert 
being necessary In all mbability to cross It. The descent to the stream ii equally easy, obliquely 
down a gentle slope, ^ce acrcaa, the road continued up its east bank for a short distance (400 m.), 
resnaining m the bottom of the gully, and then moved onto the hrat of many terraces along iti route, 
running for 150 m. along the giuUy’s east side (698fi22), The terrace leads to the weu edge of a small 
ImoU, which the road skirts, emerging in a held on its northem side, where its line unita with that 
of a present^ay can*irBek (696625). Oroups of loose paving blocks confirm the jx>inl at which it 
crosses the stream, as well as its continuation up to the terrace, and many of them ife bttide the cart* 
track. The lines of the track and of the ancient road coincide for some 600 m., rounding the head 
ofa re*entram valley and the end of a spur beyond; but where the present track descends inco a dell, 
avoiding a wood, the Via Ciminia remained up on the flank of the sour and can be aeen among the 
trees, as a clearly marked terrace, probably 3 m. wide once, with tflc* blocb in Hlu in places under 
the leaves, gradually dropping towards the bottom of the dell, which it eventuallv croases. 

694630-693632.) 

Having nouDted the hdge on the west side of the dell—a cornparativcly low ridge, but with 
steep sides which would have preaenred a fairly sharp rise to gel onto it—the road was able to coo* 
tinue along it for 24 km., pursuing an almost straight course, a little west of north, until it reached 
the Rio del Sorci, not far beyond the modem Capranioa-Konciglione (667656). For the 
6rs( half ofiia route along the rid|e, the line is also that of an onward ronilnuation of tlie cart*track 
It had been following belwe croastng the dell, and this is confirmed by odd groups of paving blocks, 
including a few » not at 693636. After crosaing the railway, however, the track soon turns off to 
the ri^t, but the line of the Via Ciminia continues to be marked by loose blocks, scattered here 
and there In the vineyards, but always maintaining the satne direction. A large number of paving 
stones is built into a neld><mbanknent, near a mtsIs not far south of the modem road (668848). 

The Rio del Sord was already a deeply eroded stream at the spot where the Ciminia reached it, 
but the erossiag was necessary, in order that the road sught arrive at the crest of the lake at its lowest 
point; for, although it would have been peatlble to reach the lake by staying oo the same ridge, the 
ascent to the crest would have become noticeably steeper, and the descent to the lake on the far side, 
so as to be able to continue onwards to Viterbo, would have been impossible without a considerable 
foat of engineering;; as it is, the way down from the point actually chosen Is comparatively easy. 
The crossing hsa in fact been choMn with considerable oare. Immediately upstream, the sides of 
this small gorge rise abruptly and would have needed a IW larger todge to span the gapt while 
downstream they immediately widen, so that, although it would have been poasible to cross somewhat 
lower (where in fact the bridge of the modem road has been placed), such a crossing means a descent 
into the gor« itself, involving a corresponding loss of height, to be painfully won back beyond. The 
spot selected by the Via Ciminia is both the narrowest and the most practicable, the stream being 
some 16 m. wide and 16 m. deep. Tliere U, however, no sign ofa bridge. 

The approach to tho crossing, on ill west aide, was made along a welhmarkcd lorraoo, about 
4 m, wide, preserved In a wood, curving round the shoulder ofa spur and gradually losing height 
(the minimum necessary). On the opposite bank, chough, comes the steepest pan of the whole 
climb up to the lake, when the road risa sharply to gain the top of the ridge beyond, mounting with 
a grad lent of about 1:3 (another terrace). This, however, only lasts for 30 m,; once up on the ridge, 
the road resumes its previous steady rate of climb, working due north i>ow towards the crest and 
running along the east side of the ridge rather than along Its summit, so as to keep the gradient mild. 
Its line is indicated regularly by loose paving stones in vineyard boundaries and hedges and a doxen 
are w ritu in section, in a bank at 686863, Just west of a farm^track. Shortly before reaching the crest, 
the shallow valley on whose west side the road has been running (i.e. on the east slopes of the ridge) 
cornea to an end (688670) and, to av^ the sudden steep slope on front of it, the turns nonh* 
east, swinging acrcas the head of the valley, to arrive shortly afterwords at the summit of the ascent. 

From Sutri as for as the lake, the course of the road is never in doubt, but how, and in which 
direction, it continued beyond remains uncertain for the present. Though there was in fact a 
Roman rid^*iraek running west along the south enst of the okd crater, a track which was paved, 
at least for its initial esutem section (but poorly: see below, 6), (bis track probably descended to the 
Via Cassia a^in at Vicus Matrini and fomu, therefore, an unlikely candidate for the continuation 
of the Via Ciminia. 

Any road that wished to continue to the north, had hiat of all to descend to the level of the lake 
itself, as the crest of the crater is broken to the east by the gorge which drains the lake, and had 
then to suroouni the far, northem side of the crater, b^re being able to descend towards Viterbo 
or the Via Cassia. 
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Coniidcrbg the initW deecem first of all, there are traces of cwo alternative routes {fig. 8, p. 102). 
There u a wide, natural gully, with a moderate gradient, dropfij^ direcUy from Ae creel, which 
provides an obvious way down to the lalte, needing Utile or no artficoJ culling. But there is also 
a wdJ-marked, artificial terrace, running obliquely along the north side of the crest, a short distance 
ttit of the guUy. This terrace clearly carried a road at some time, descending gently to the oast 
along the side of the hill, though now the lower portions of it have been ploughed away. I have 
choaea to assume ibal the ancient road went down the gully, as the more obvious route for any road 
to take, but at the same time making the reservation that the Via Cimioia seems to ahow a marked 
preference for terraces as opposed to cuttings and also that xi tries, wherever possiWe, to keep its 
gradient as mild ss it can. The tenace is altncal cctiainly Roman m dale and would have camrf 
some service r^ connected with the group of sites in this area, even if it did not carry the Via 
Ciminis itself. ^ 

There are three possible routes for mounting the far crest of the old crater. Either one climbs 
might up on to it at the oearat point, as the tnodern road doa and as did its medieval predecessor; 
or one can coast round the lake to iii north side and there climb up and over the craur run, as (he 
old sixteenth-century road to Viterbo did; or finally one can nuke for the lowat point of the riu, 
on che north-wat side, and cr as s ic there, dacending to S. Martino al Gimino, w a new road wiU do, 
which it still under construction, 

The route chosen by the praent road to Viterbo shows no true of aniiquity and involves beiida 
some &ir]y sleep gradients. Its m^eval predecasor, which leads up the east side of the hill on 
which Vico castle stan^, and thence on to ihe ndge behind, likewise shows no signs of any great 
antiquity, appearing in short to be purely medieval in origin. The new read to S. Maruno al 
Qnjno follows the Une of an earlier track, but again there are no indicatioQS of antiquity along it, 
at least as (hr as it lies within the crest of the mier. 

This leaves, finally, the tlxeeenih-century road lo Viterbo, for the sides of the enter are so steep 
that the one or cwo other iradu that mount it are too preeipiioui to be considered. This road 
follows the lake round to Its north side and thee, running behind Monte Venere, the old secondary 
cone inside the ancient volcano, climbs steadily up the side of the otter itself, along a broad, con* 
tinuous terrace, 5>6 m. wide, which mounti for nearly 2 km. before reaching the crest. The gradient 
begins vriih a Ihlrly steep 200-250 m. at about 1:5, but tliereafier continues much more gently, at 
about 1 ; (6, right up to the top; only for short stretches does it increase tccnporarilv to about 
I; 7. The only traces of paving along it are non-Roman in character, composed of packed, small 
chips of Slone between larger curbstones, and the present width of (he terrace is wider than one 
would have expected for the Via Citmiua. 9ut it remalAS possible, nooetheleu. that the sixteenth- 
century engineers may have swept away all traces of any pre-existing road or track that thn were 
re-using, and thii route undoubtedly remains the beat eanaidate for the continuation of the Roman 
r^. 

No signs of any Roman paving are to be seen beside the Jake, between this point and that at which 
the Via Ciminta descend^ from the south crest of the exatcr, but the same six teen th-ceatury 
engineers and their succeasors, together with the inhabitants of tbe Mttlement round Vico castle, 
may have combined to remove them. Alternatively, the Roman road mav be buried by a con¬ 
siderable depth of lilt, crotting, as it would have done, the flood plain beside the lake. A Roman 
site lies a short distance wai of the lower end of tbe terrace, between Monte Venere and the crater’s 
tides {6729S0). Tbe descent to Viterbo beyond the north crest of the crater wM not explored, but 
gives the impression of being both direct and straightforward, judging from the map. 

3. T/u cTM-count^ wd (cnnuting SiUri with Nipt 
The crou-country road connecting SuUi with Nepi was the same as the Etruscan 
road between the ^yo towns, which merely contlnu^ in service during the Roman 
period. Various shallow cutdngs along its course are quite likely to belong to 
Etruscan times,* but the widening of the final, deep cutting, which leads down from 
the ridge beside Suiri, may well have been due (o the Romans. A scatter of sites 
along its course containing black-glaaed ware (fig. 7, a, p. d4) confirms its early 
use by the Romans. It was never paved. 

For a descripden of the course of the road, see The Efrucan I, p. 77. 

** AloDg a rood of thU descriptfon, it is o^en irapouibJe to distuigubh between Roman and 
Rmiican work. 
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4. The ridge-track running westjrom SuM, south of tfu Via Cassia 

The Ecniscan road continuing west front Sutri to filera, along the ridge to the 
south of the one followed by the Via Cassia, also remained in use during the Roman 
period, primarily to serve the sites on that ridge, as well as to continue to provide 
a through road of a secondary oacure, at least as far as a new, paved dimliouium, 
connecting the Via Clodia with the Via Cassia, running north and south about 
4 kjn. west ofBassano (hg. 1, p, 84). 

For a dachption of the come o( ihe read, eee 7^ Stnauu fiaads, I, p. 77. 


5. Tfu cross’iountrjr Irack coruwting Sutri with Faimi Novi 

In 241 a.c. the Romans destroyed the old Faliscan town of Falerii Veteres 
(Gvita Castellana) and transferred the population to a new site, Falerii Novi (S. 
Maria di Fallerl), some 5 km. to the west. Previously, anyone wishing to travel 
front Sutri to Falerii Veteres had passed through Nepi; a direct lidgC'road con* 
nected the two towns.But Falerii Novi lay almost directly north of Nepi (fig. 1, 
p. 64) and the shortest route to ft from Sutri was undoubtedly provided by a cross* 
country track, running more or less straight from one town to the other. This, 
however, does not seem to have been a road of any great importance and it is 
probable that the main trafhc between the two towns continu^ to pass through 
Nepi, following first ihe flat ridge*road from Sutri to Nepi (see above, 3) and then 
taking the Via Amerina north from there, an excellent, paved road, laid out soon 
af^cr the founding of Falerii Novi, if not actually contemporary with it.^^ 

On leavlnf Sutri, the track entered ihe Mine cutting, opposite the eest end of the town, ai chat 
taken by the ^«*road to Nepi, ehmbing up together with it onto the ridge. But once w, it con¬ 
tinued towards the north-east, ignoring the other road, which turns off to the eut (720807). After 
SOO m. it crosses a minor stream, where there was perhaps a small bridge or a culvert, which has 
left no trace, and then rises to surroount a high ridge which lies across its path, twinging ilighdy 
to the north. This ridge is, in fact, a day rl^ which runs across the country north Of Sutn^on 
which, further to the west, are two Roman bnck- and tile-kilns aad a Roman pottery (704^6, 
71$823, and 714814). Having mounted the ridge, the track followed the south bank of a small 
stream down its far side, turning with it towards the north-east spin (being by now out of the map 
area. Fig. 5, p. 78). crosses it at the bottom, probably by means of a ford, and immediately afterward 
reaches the modem rosid Monteroai-RorKiglione, just beyond Km. 26. Over moil of its course 
between Sutri and the modern read It eoinodes with the line of a pmsent-day track, from which it 
differs at only two points, one where the present track does a small demur to one side (722810) and 
the other where it has recently been diverted to the south for 600 ot., to serve a new group of farm 
buildings, (he headquarters of the Arienda Agricola Sutrium, *Fonte Vivola’ (7$06I6). 

Beyond the modffn road, ihe course of the ancient track U the same as that of another ntodem 
road, leading to Fabhriea di Roma, which it pursues for 3 knv, as for as the fourth kilometre-stone. 
There it rirings off to the east, becoming a ridge-track for another kilometre, before crosams the Poaio 
Maggiore near Gasale Ptzrelli and resuming its eastwards course, slip as a ridge-tiack, Wt on the 
next ridge, to (be north of the Posio instead of to the south. This ridge is the one that runs imm^ 
diatdy to the south ofFalerii Novi, a further 3 km. beyond, aod onlya short side road (paved) was 


XXV, 1937, p. J36. 

uv. 1957. pp. 73 ff. and especially 
. 1 . 89-107. It is p^ible that this track from 
uiri 10 Falerii Novi nay have been wholly or 
partly in rautenee before 241 B.C.. since It puses 
beyood the latter and continues as £u as Falerii 
Veteres. It may have served an at present un¬ 


15 


known Falislan rile (or sites) in the vicinity oT 
Falerii Novi, or it may have acted as ao alternative 
through road between Suoi Falerii Veteres. 
Tliere could have been tuna when it was incon* 
venient to have to rbroueh Nepi. travellu^ 
from one town to the other (d. PBSk, :aev, 1957. 
p. 144). 
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needed to tft^e ihe road into (he tovm. ThU Use scciion of ihe r^d, between Falerii Novi and 
CUsaJe Pasielti, had sJrendy been explored and published lo 1957.** 

6 - TTu road along the south crest of Lago di Vico 

From the pomc where the Via Ciminia reached the south crest of Lago di Vico, 
a road ied west, foUowing the line of the crot itself and pawd, at least in its initial, 
eastern sec^on. The paving Is composed of a comparatively poor-quality selce, 
speckled with Icucite, which makes it less resistant to wear, though the blocks are 
generally larger than those of the Via Giminia. This pavii^ may have been con¬ 
fined to the first few hundred metres only, in the vicinity of the group of sites 
clustered beside the Via Ciminia, for it disappears after a short distance. After ru lining 
for 3f-4 km. along the crest of the old crater, it is probable that the road turned 
south, dropping down towards the Via Cassia and joining that road at Vicus Matrini, 
some 3 km. immediately below the spot at which it leaves the lake. This route is 
in fact followed by a modern farm-track; it was not explored outside the limits of the 
map area. 

From (h« Via Ciminia, (he road wu paved for 600 m. lo the wat. running at fine up a gully 
(cut areiAcially nmr (he Gimima, but soon becoming a wide, nacural cerrace) and then mountiitg 
up a ihcn, man-made terrace, south of the large Roman mausoleum at 664671, (o arrive at the 
actual crest of the crater. From there it eeincrdcs with the line of the modern ftrin-tnck, men- 
lioned above, both of them continuing westwards along the crater, at least as ftr u the boundariei 
of the map and probably beyond imd, too, as ftr as Vicui Matrini. The modern track has 
certainly remo^ any Roman paving that ever existed along its course. 

East of the Via Ciminia there was also a short stretch of paved road, of which some 
of the blocks are still in situ, in section, in the north bank of the deeply worn modern 
track (691871). This bit of road was no more than a service road, connected with 
the large villa at 692872, for no continuation of it was found in any direction. (For a 
detailed plan of the area see fig. 8, p. 102). 

7. jyu pQoti road Jwm to the oUh ot ‘S. Giooawi a poUo.' 

From Sutri, a paved road ran roughly south-west for about 2 km. to a large 
villa, whose site now bears the local name of‘S. Giovanni a polio* (701785). There 
can be no doubt that it was a private road, specially built to serve the villa, to connect 
it with the town. There are no other sites of any size along it. 

The road's route took it across the line of the gorges, which are here running east 
and west, and this necessitated deep cuttings at two points along its course. Other¬ 
wise it was able to follow the broad backs of the ridges, deviating only a Little from 
the direct line, in order to avoid one or two low rises. The quality of the paving 
conforms with the secondary character of the road, for, although the same hard 
seUe is used as that employed for the Via Cassia and the Via Ciminia, the individual 
blocks are more irregular, less care having been taken, particularly, in shaping the 
undersides of the blocks into a point which will bind tvell into the foundations 
beneath, As a result the blocks are noticeably more rectangular in section than 
those of the two major roads. 

**P£SR, XXV, I9S7. pp, 159-160. Judging by th« ground between Surci «nd Faleiij Novi wu noi 
the density of ihe siies discovered within the map oil u henvlly (orated u is indickUd kt the end of 
area of the present anld«, i( seems possible that that accouoi. 
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The Ant cutiui^ caxae soon after ibe beginrung of (he road, when, h&ving presunubly branched 
off the Via Caala ia ibe vaUey below (he (ovpV, it bad tmmediateiy to oilmb onto (be ridge co (he 
south (pi. XIX, i). This it did by eaiering tbe cliff &ce more or leas at right-angles (obliquely ai 
first, but only at (be very bottom of the cutiingj and rising steadily up through the soft tufa to the 
ridge above (712300). Tius cuui&g, which ii about 200 zn. long, maintaixu an even, easy gradient 
throughout, together with a nearly uniform width (2.^0 m. 4|)prox.), and Is up to 8 m. deep in 
places.^ The descent from the other side of this ridge, whieb u comparatively narrow, was more 

C de, as it mahes use ofa natural dip in the ground, though a little terracing was probably necessary. 

modern track which follows approumately the same line across the ridge has b^n worn 
deeper than its predecessor, interruptirv thereby a nmvtdiu, cut i& the tufa, which crosses it obliquely 
•t the present road level (711798) . Three or four paving blocks lie loose near the top of the initial 
outtinff, and there Is another amkuius near the bottom of ic (712801 ). 

A lord provides the present crossing of the stream in the ^omo del Pisciarello, and chat day have 
been all there was in Roman times too^ certainly no trace of a bridge survives. Once across il, a 
second long cutting, very similar to the first, was necessary to ascend the next ridge, rising more 
obliquely through the tub, but fairly siraight, with a mild gradient, and never under 2.$Q m. wide. 
AipUD it reaches 7^ m. in depth and is about 160 m, long. At the bottom, a riMiruhtf has been 
exposed In a break in the tufa, on the south side of the road (710795), and 40 m. up there Is a second 
one, in the vvest face of the cutting, about 2 m. above the level of the road (709795). The latter 
runs north into the tufa, reappears in crocsing an adjacent medieval cutting and emptia out of the 
cliff face into the Fosiodel Pisciarcllo. This'mediet^* cutting is pan cutting and part terrace and 
rum on a course parallel to the Roeun one. There is noihmg to date it, but it was clearly made is 
a substitute for the Roiaan one, when that had become blocked towards its lop by earth coming in 
from above, after a period of disuse; the one or two paving blocks along it have taken from its 
predecessor. A second steep cutting, which wHnds its way to the top of the ridge, 50 m. cast of these 
two, is also poit'Roman io date, in all likelihood. 

From the head of the cutting, the Roman road went as directly as possible to the villa at *S. 
Giovanni a polio,' just over a kilometre away, along the back of a broad, fiat ridge. A few miner 
rises cause It to deviate a little to avoid them and the read begins by making along a wide gully on 
the north side of one of them. After 590 m., however, it is able to crosi thislow spur, turning more 
to the south in doing so; having continued in this direction for a further 300 m., it rounds the end of 
another slight rise and aecomplishss the last 500 m. to (he villa in a straight line, Only once does 
a modem track coincide with the line of the Roman road between the eutiiag and the villa and (hen 
for no more than 40-50 m., demonstrating how completely this section of the road went out of use 
in the post*Roman period (7037$9)« Where the ancient and modem lines do meet, however, 
there are some paving blocks it 111 to be seen in position, in section. In a bank, including a few of 
the original cur^tonei. Just north of ihispoint, the road croesse a uid on a marked emtenkmeot; 
it has been ploughed through, and the resuU Is some 180 loose blocks piled in lietpi, Besides thoe, 
there are scattered bloeb all along the line of the road, so that Its course is never in doubt, and 
the last 500 m. to the villa are particularly prolific in them. But none are to be found beyond 
the villa in any direction, proving thereby that the road did in ftict stop there, ram*, or ridge*, 
tracks may have led on from the villa—alincst certainly there was one such track which ran up the 
ridge immediately opposite il, leading south towards other Roman sites further up towards Monte 
Oalvi—but none of them were paved. 


8. The paved road from the Via Cassia to the viUa at Casele CosleUaccio 

A short stretch of paved road (1,500 m.) led south from the Via Cassia about 
1} km, south-east of Sutri. It crossed two streams, ran past the large site, or villa, 
at Gasale Caslellaccio and apparently came to an end some 350 m. beyond the villa. 
A promising line on an air photograph might indicate its continuation for a further 
300 m. beyond that, but there is no sign of any paving ever having continued and 
even the air-photograph line seems in its turn to come to an end. 

It appears probable on the present evidence that this was another example of a 
private road, designed to serve one particular site, like the road to the villa at 'S. 
Giovanni a polio’ (7, above). In the hist place, the actual quality of the individual 


** For an BiruKan cuicing, on an exacily parallel course 50 m. to (be wcei, lee 71W Blmetn Ketiit, 1, 
p. 79. The ElABcax) cutting was probably abandoned because of falb, bebg coiuidered uoiafe. 
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paviag-Wocb indicaw that it wa no more than a minor road, aJbeit a paved one. 
Though the blocks are as large as those of the Via Cassia and are made of the same 
hard selct, they arc nevertheless much less rcgtalar in shape and ofien have a com¬ 
paratively uneven upper surface. 

The road seems lo have come to an end soon after passing the villa. No evidence 
was found lo suggest that it turned up onto any of the ridges to the south-west, 
either to serve further viDas higher up towards Monte Caivi or to act as a through- 
road to Trcvignano. Nor apparently did it continue south-east, along the foot of 
these ridga, towards Moolerosi, at least not as a paved road; although the route 
lies across fairly easy country and a track may In fact have passed that way, no 
sekt blocks were found to indicate that any paved road ever did. 

There can be no doubt that the villa at Casale Cutellaccio lay immediately on 
the road, as in the same bank in which some of its paving was visible, there was also 
an opus sipdstum pavement, which must have belonged to a room immediately 
a^^jacent to it. The road takes the shortest, most economical route to the site, 
from the nearest point on the Via Cassia, and the fact that it continued a short 
distance further may well have been to provide the villa with easy access up onto the 
land beyond, conceivably part of its property. There are no other buildings of a 
comparable size in the vicinity and it would have needed a fairly rich villa to be able 
to afford iu own paved road. 

All the present evidence suggests, therefore, that this road, like the one to the 
villa at Giovanni a polio,’ was also a private estate road. 

Brtnehing off the Via Cutla at the point where it turced north-west towards the town (722796), 
(he road erwed the ihalJow ttrean in the Fosio del PiscitreU^no trace Of a bridge survives sod 
climbed up onto (be ridge beyond (brough a cutting 200-2SQ m. long. • cutting which hu been 
consideribly widened and deepmd by a modem road to TreviAano, stP under conitruction. 
The remains of two tombs are >^b1e near the bottom of it, cut in the tufa on (he west dde, about 
4 m. above tbe present road level (721799). Bmnd, the road pursued a straight course, marked 
by ploughed-out paving blocb, across a wide ridge and, aAer an easy descent to cross an inter- 
vciung If ream, even shallower than the last and likewise showing no traces of a bridge, it reappeared 
on the low lad^ immediately west of (he villa at Caaale Caitelijeeio (72276$). Some of its paving 
U visible in nu, in the bank of a modem track which croasee the saddle at the ume point, and there 
are many loose blocks scattered about the farm. 

Be^d the Casale. a cuitbg up the east side of a stream gully, with scattered paving blocb 
along it and a few i/i riiu near the top, confirms that tbe road iscended the next ridge to the south 
(72S764). At the head of tbe cuttirig, another group of loose s«Ut blocks, vdth a few more u slla, 
shows (hat it ran a short dirUnce into the field beyond. But further than that there were none to 
be found, although the field, which was ploughed, was a large one. Bxarainaiioo of air photo¬ 
graphs produced a promising line for 300 m., iiiU running south-east, but even that comes to an 
end in its turn (broken line on tbe map; fig. 6, p. 62) and, as bu been said above, no trace of tbe 
road could be found In any direction beyond that. 

9. Truces ^ otfur ancient tracks 

Though there must have been a large number of minor tracks in the area In the 
Roman period, some of which were probably already in uze in Etruscan times, few 
have left any trace on the ground. The only means by which it is possible Co locate 
them Co-day is either by air phocograpbs (which have proved of no value in this 
respect in this particular area) or by cuttings along their course sufhcicntly marked 
to have escaped being obliterated by later culdvaCion. Though there are many 
examples of the latter, especially near Sutri, the problem, as ^ways, is to decide 
which of them are andenC. One which is only 100 years old will be as deep and 
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imposing aiUr continuaJ me in country which a composed of soil tufa, as examples 
in harder rock which have been in use for two millenia or more. Rarely is there 
any separate evidence by which they can be dated. It has seemed wiser, therefore, 
to regard as medieval, or more recent, any cutting for which there is not gisod reason 
for believing that it was ancient. There remain four cuttings which may possibly 
be ancient, especially the flrst*named. 

The first of these cuttings {723 79 S) has a rock-cut tomb opening off it, which may 
be Etruscan in date, if parallels in Cerveteri are valid (723793). It lies east of the 
initial cutting for the Roman paved road to the villa at Casale Castellacoio, and is 
both wide (5 m.) and deep (4-5 m.). It is 1CH9-I20 m. long and divides in two, half¬ 
way up, though each fork is now blocked by earth from above. The gradient is 
even and easy. This cutting may have been enlarged in later times—there are 
in fact signs ofquarrying at one point—and both forks may not be original. Alterna¬ 
tively, one fork may have led towards a group of tombs about a kilometre to the 
east (cf. 732789, 732791, 739788), while the other may have served an early Etruscan 
road towards Veii, or a dimlicuium to connect with such a road, if it chose instead 
to take a predecessor of the cutting of the paved Roman road to the west (721793). 

A second, long and shallow cutting lies nearby, running roughly ease-west 
between the present Via Cassia and the road to Bassano (720796). It extends for 
200-300 m., is never very deep and leads onto slightly higher ground towards its 
west end. There is nothing by which to date it, so chat it could be either an Etrus¬ 
can or a Roman road continuing west along the ridge onto which it rises, or merely 
a comparatively recent precursor of the road to Bassano. It has not been shown on 
the map. 

A third cutting that is possibly, though not certainly, ancient lies 2 km. to the 
south of Sutri, and made use of a natural gully to ascend onto a ridge above, cutting 
back the east side of it to provide an easier route (708783). The gradient is still 
steep, however, and the road followed a curved course up the gully. It has been 
disused lor tome time, as the present track now passes lOO m. further west, and it 
might be the relic of a former Roman ridge-track leading south, up cowards Monte 
Caivi. Moreover, there is a second cutting at the head of this particular ridge, 
passing between Monte Caivi and a low hill to its west and giving access to a possible 
route down to Lago di Bracciano on the far side (703761). Since there is no 
indication of date for either example (and the latter has recently been widened—> 
if not made—for a modern road, still under construction), neither has been shown 
on Che map. 


IV. ROMAN SETTLEMENT IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 
(f) Nisiaricei DevelopTTunt 

'Silva erat Ciminia magis turn invia atque horrenda quam nuper fuere Oer- 
manid salcus, nuUi ad earn diem ne mercatorum quidem adita.’^ Such was 
Livy’s comment on the Qminian forest of 310 b.c., when the consul Q. Fabius 
Ruliianus cootemplated enterir^ it, in pursuit of the Etruscans whom he had just 


Uvy, «, 1. 
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defeawd in battle near Sutri. The Senate’s reaction, when they heard of his 
intentions, was to send mcsseng;ers to prevent him doing so. But, by the time they 
arrived, Eabius had already returned from his expedition, having crossed the Monti 
Cimini and raided the rich plains to the north. Livy’s comment, however, suggests 
how dense and uninhabited this forest was at the time and it is probable chat it 
extended almost to the gates of Sutri. To the south of the town, the situation was 
in all probability very similar, namely that the slopes of Monte Calvi and the other 
hills north of Lago di Bracciano were also covered with fairly dense woodland, if not 
actual forest. A glance at the maps of Roman sites, on the other hand (tigs. 5, 6, 
pp. 78, 82) will show that both these areas were thickly populated by the time of 
the Empire and it was the Roman achievement to have opened up this land for 
cultivation and habitation. 

It is claimed that there was some form of occupation on the hills north of Lago di 
Bracciano in the period preceding the Etruscan cxa,“ but, if «, it appears to have 
come to an end in about the eighth century B.o.” Such occupation consisied of 
fortified settlements, confined to the summits of the higher peaks and adjacent 
ridges. Similar fortified, early settlements are said to have been found on the 
Monti Cimini, but their precise date is not known.” 

In the following era neither group of hills was inhabited co any extent, the 
Etruscans apparently prefering to settle the more level and open ground of the 
Faliacan plain to the east. Sutri itself was perhaps not a large town and, if any of 
the surrounding area was brought into cultivation, it would have been the com- 
paratively flat land iouth*east of the town, on the westernmost fringes of the 
Faliican plain. It is in this direeclon that the few probable Etruscan tombs are 
found, though there is no other evidence to suggest settlement in (he countryside. 
There may have been a few houses or huts, both here and on the slopes of the bills, 
In small clearings in the woods. But the traces of them have disappeared, and it is 
probable that the majority of wbac InhabiUnti there were preferred to live in the 
town. 

With (be Roman conquest, however, and the arrival of peaceful conditions— 
aAer an initial period of intermittent warfare—people were able to settle safely in 
the countryside for the tint time. The immediate vicinity of the town was probably 
occupied first, especially the land to the south-east mentioned above, together with 
areas along the road running east to Nepi. Then expansion took place to north 
and south, penetrating and opening up the woods and forest land, until eventually, 
at the peak of the Roman period, Sutri, by now a fair-sized town, had become the 
centre of a thickly populated countryside and the hub of a network of roads and 
tracks radiating in all directions. Although it is possible to estimate reasonably 
accurately the stages by which this expansion took place, it is more difficult to dis¬ 
cover how long a time it needed, or at what period any given stage occurred. 

The Romans first founded a colony at Sutri in the early fourth century b.c.," 
but it is unlikely that many of the inhabitants buOt houses outside (he town, or at 

** Metutmtnii AMieAi, iv. 1894. cc. 95-104. Narc« and Falcrii Vatercs appear (o bave been 
Though probably correci. the hndlop o( this Sounded in the FalUean plain (w. rit}. 
aj^le bave not been checked in the lishi oT ivbK- ** 04. rif,. cc. 1 4 - 4 7. 
quont knowled^ of Italian prebiaiory. ** 590 or S65 s.& See p, 66. note 4. 

**At roughly the aame tine that the dcica of 
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any distance from ic, btfore the end of that century, when the Roman advance had 
finally moved beyond Sutri into central and northern Etruria, Prom the early 
third century, then, peace was more or less assured and expansion began in earnest. 
Thereafter, it no doubt continued fairly steadily, apart from a temporary set-back 
in the Second Punic War, when Hannibal rendered the countryside unsafe (late 
third century); but we have no means of judging its direction or pace, until the end 
of the first century b.c." Then, however, we can form some idea of the stage it had 
reached, by considering a map showing the distribution of Republican black-gUrcd 
pottery in the area (fig. 7, a). 

Shortly after 30 b.c, terra sigillata began to be made at Arredum and it very 
soon supplanted the earlier black-glaaed ware. Therefore, a map of the sites on 
which this earlier pottery has been found gives us an approximate idea of the extent 
to which the area had been settled by Augustan times, allowing for a slight overlap 
between the two wares. Since the map is based endrely on surface finds, it cannot 
claim to be comprehensive; but the general picture it presents is probably accurate.*^ 

By the late first century b.c. Roman development had spread south, up into the 
hills, as far as Monte Galvi;** it was moving west through the Sutri gap; and it was 
beginning to creep northwards into the Ciminia, with a few sites up near Lago di 
Vico and an area of intensive settlement immediately north of the town. 

In the south, the fact that sites appear as high up as Monte Galvi demonstrates 
that all the northern slopes of these hills were already opened up, at least in part, 
and it would not be surprising to find that the whole of this group of hills between 
Sutri and Lago di Braedano had already been occupied by this time. 

Towards the west, it is interesting to note that the sites lie along the older ridge- 
way through the pass, rather than along the newer Via Cassia. Though the argu¬ 
ment from sileoce is not to be trusted absolutely, it is tempting to suspect that the 
Via Gassia still ran through woodland west of Sutri at this period. If so, the high 
banks and widely-spaced a^era that mark its course would have been necessary 
features to demarcate clearly the boundaries between the roadway, and the woodland 
and scrub on either side.*^ 

To the north there are two points to note. The first is, that of the nine sites 
immediately north of Sutri, between the Via Oiminia and the track to Falerii Novi, 
seven are situated, not on tufa, but on a high, isolated ridge of clay, which runs across 
the countryside here, and the one site in the comer of the map to the east, between 
the track to Falerii Novi and that to Nepi (738814), also lies on a continuation east¬ 
wards of the same ridge. More will be said of this clay ridge later (p. 98); here it 
is enough to mention that its limits extend no further than the area covered by those 
few sites. Clearly the Romans perceived its different geological nature and 
deliberately chose it to settle on. But the motives governing their choice could be 


** Livy indicate* that ther« waa vacant Uftd near 
Sutri in 210 a.c>, either de*erted or iltH luweiiied. 
In that ^ar the Senate decreed that eertain of the 
Cam^aiti ftbould be moved and Midad 'in Veaeate 
Sutreno Nepeainove a^, dum ne eui maior quam 
auinouafinta it^emca a«i modij* e**et.' (Livy 
2c, si. 10.) Tliou^h me measure was never 
carried out, it impliei that there was land available. 


^ The ume mau applies to the dBiribution maps 
of terra sisiUata and red potfihed ware. 

At lean on the ridge lo (he west and equally 
well, therefore, on Monte CSalvl itself. It was 
impossible (0 explore it, however, as it is eevered 
with preaecHlay woods. 

** One cannot argue, on (be other hand, for an 
Imperial date for the Via Casslal 
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more than one. Two of the »ic$ are a pottery and a brick-and-tile kiln;** here the 
motives are obvious, for there is no other clay in the area.** The other sites may 
have selected the ridge, either because it dominates the surrounding country (though 
only at its cast end) or, more likely, because it was more easily cleared and, perhaps, 
more fertile. 

The three sites up towards Lago di Vico show that the Ciminian Ibrcsc was 
beginning to be penetrated in earnest and two of them lie near the line of the Via 
Ciminia. One cannot use them, however, to date the road, as there may have been 
a ridgeway track following roughly the same course before the paved road was laid. 
The date of the Via Ciminia remains a problem, therefore, though it is possible that 
it would be contemporary with, or would follow soon after, the first settlement of 
these remoter parts of the Monti Cimini, giving a stimulus, by its presence, to such 
development.** 

The next picture that we have of the pattern of development comes in the mid- 
third century a.d., this time provided by the distribution map of terra sigillaia.** 
The map (fig. 7, 5) represents the occupation of over 250 years. But since the 
succeeding map (of red polished ware) tells much the same story, it is likely to portray 
the situation as it actually was in the mid-third century- During these 250 years, 
the areu that were already leitlcd continued to be occupied, while the remaining 
areu of the Monti Cimini, within the limiu of the map, were penetrated and opened 
up. Since this advance into the Cunioian forest had already begun by the end of 
the first century ».c., it is probable that it was completed before the close of the 250 
years, possibly by the late first century a.d. 

As far as is known at present, red polished ware*’ began lomedme in the second 
century a.d. and it continued into the sub-Roman period, as late as the fifth or sixth 
century. Its distribution map (fig- 7, c) could, therefore, cover as much as 30CM00 
years and it cannot, accordingly, be trusted xo represent accurately the scene at the 
end of that lime. All it can do is to supplement the picture provided by the map 
of terra sigillata, with which it overlaps, adding no fresh developments, but 
emphasising the fact of complete settlement over the whole area within the map.** 


W fisas) and 714614. mpeeitvely. 

**An«th«r near Banano di Suerl, liei 

jiacolf the map area, W the »uUi.west; p. W. 

** The Roman aite on the north iide « Lap di 
Vico, near th« foot at Ihe lens Cerrace by whieh the 
Via CiminU may have ascended thr far aide of the 
aseknt veleajto. prt)doeed lisillau and red 
poluhed wart ($72930, out of the map area). 

** Terra sifUlata conttoued in ute untU that iimt. 
hivini lupenaded bltck-flaxed ware during ibe 
reign of Augustua. ^ 

» The term ineluda the waele ranp oi middle 
and late Renan warts predueed in imitation of 
terra sigillata. . 

**At first sight the map gives um impresaiOD et 
mere inteosve letdement than was evident in the 
tern ligiUata map. Bui this is probably deceptive, 
as il represents a far longer period. 

The figura of pottery distribution over all the 
nice are as fdlows:— 

Siiei with bUek'glaaed ware .. 28 
Sites with terra sigitlau .. 52 
$i(«s with red poluhed ware .. 70 


Sices with coarse ware only .. 99 
Total number of site* producing 

pottery .207 

The increase between black-glased ware and 
terra •igUlala correctly indiealei an increase of 
seiclement in ihe area; that between terra ligillala 
and red t^Ubed ware indicates only a fertger 
interval of time, during whieh the pottery in 
circulation. The High percentage of sites produciag 
coarw ware only emphasises the weaknea oT 
figurtt that are derived from sjrfaee finda and ael 
from excavated sites. , . 

The coins found in the area eoanren the niatorlcal 
sequence suggested by the pottery. 

i. Republican com, on or very near the clay 
ridge north of Sum: IS7-124a.a. (720825). 

f Coin of Vespasian, by Lago di Vicot [a.d. 
69-79J (689871). 

9. Coi n of Kerva, on the elay rtdge north of 
Suiri; AJS.97 (704629). 

4. Coin of MaMnimui Tbrax. at the villa oi 
‘S. Ciovanoj a polio’: A.D. 226>298 (701785). 
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Looking at it, there can be no doubt of the Roman achievement in opening up 
the Silva Giminia.* 


(u) Natun of ths Settlenml 

Most of the sites discovered in the course of exploring the area survived only as 
a scatter of debris on the surface of the ground, though there were a few instances 
in which more tangible remains were to be seen, Although it was possible to aw;; 
approximately, the sixe of the majority of them, judging the extent of the scatter 
of debris, it was more difficult to gain an idea of what form of building or con¬ 
struction each one represented. For out of a total of about 207 sites, 116, or over 
half, produced nothing more substantial than pottery and broken til«, This state 
of affairs was particularly true of the region to the south of Sutri, on the slopes of 
Monte Calvi, where cultivation has been much more thorough in dispersing and 
destroying any visible remains,’^ Fortunately, many of the buildings were built on 
loundatioM of concrete, or incorporated concrete walls in their construction,’* and 
since this is exceedingly durable, post-Roman ploughing and digging has often been 
unable to destroy it. Small facing blocks of tufa opus reticuialum could sometimes be 
i^nd and, occasionally, large, squared, tufa blocks, generally used for the founda¬ 
tions.’* Mosaic tesserae were fairly common, usually made o( Sih'. tesserae of 
white stone and finc-quality tesserae of blue and green glass were, by contrast, 
comparatively rare, Marble, too, was not often found, though Aegean marbles 
and Eg>jtian porphyry were represented among the fragments, as well as Italian 
marble from Carrara. Bricks, box flue-tiles, painted wall-pUstcr, or remains of 
architectural decoration of any son [e.g. columns and capitals) appeared on very 
few sites. Among the smaller finds, in addition to both fine and coarse pottery, 
glass was not uncommon and two fragments of bronze were collected, besides two 
coins (and four others known to have been found previously), Such is a brief 
summary of the sort of material on which is based the following discussion of the 
nature of settlement in the area. Fuller detaUs of all the sites are contained in 
section (jii) below, the List o/SiUj.^* 

The majority of the buildings seem to have been farmhouses of varying sizes, 
bu t most of them not very large. Judging from the density of sites, each farm would 
have been a comparatively small unit and the countryside would have been divided 


• For the poei-RoneA pition of eetilemeftt, tee 
p. izs. 

’*TJie cultivation belona to eonx indelfnice 
<Seit m the put. For much of the land hu been 
pMWre la recent yean, thoujh the Bnfe Merenaita 
ere now bestnnini lo plough it up ooce lAin. 

" Thu concrete deKrvea a epedal note, Tor. apart 
from lame 5-4 eaaioples, it wai invariably me* of 
ntajJ chiM of sttet or local white Jtone (ot both) 
miud wiih eome form of fieuefate and pxoduciiu 
an exce^tnely itrong reauU. Sonelimo a little 
luJa w« inejuded »n iKe a^egaie. aad occasionally 
a ^ UuraUe nw of concrete was made with tuib 
60ly (e.g- 6e«7!). Rarely was brick used {e^ 


da4d7!. aftinj. 

The 'local white iionc' employed ii a hard, 
caicareoiij none, occurring in day of volcanic 
oneij), which forms a ridffe oa cop of the tufa ztorth 
of Sutn. 

OeneraUy $0 cm. square in seerioa by over I m. 
looff. ' 

’ Mdiiional bformacioo on some sites i» con. 
iwnrt lo my original nota, which can he seen in 
the Bntuh School, They eofttaia, fcr ewmple, the 
tpprwmate reeasurements and orientadon of 
^ CragiMau of concrete walls and buildings 
found; It did oat leem worth while to include su« 
uuonnaooji In this report. 
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up among a series of such individual holdings/* There are only two of the larger 
sites which could have been the centres of estates of any size, namely the villas ac 
*S. Giovanni a polio* and at Casale Castdlaccio, both south ofSucri (see below). 
The number of sites to the square kilometre was very close to the number of buildings 
that there are CO^ay (particularly in the northern section of the map), and it is 
quite likely that the type of farming practised was also similar in nature. This 
consists, in the of groups of small vineyards, alternating with fields of com 

and plots of vegetables, with occasional small flocks of goats or sheep and a few 
cattle. In the neighbourhood of Lago di Vico, extending over a radius of about 
2 km. from the lake, there are considerable traces of extensive terracing to be seen, 
especially at the heads of valleys and gorges. It seemed at flrst that this terracing 
might have been a relic of the Roman period; but further examination showed that 
it belonged to some later date. For in one part it has obliterated the course of the 
Roman Via Omioia. Beyond this much, there is little that one can say about the 
majority of the sites, but a few of them are more interesting and deserve a brief 
comment to themselves. 

The two villas, at *S. Giovanni a polio’ and at Casale Castellaccio (701785 and 
722786), both have their own private, paved roads leading to (hem and this imme- 
diacely marks them out from the other buildings in the district. The former villa 
consisted of an extensive and well«construcicd main building, round which were 
grouped other minor buildings, including a bath-house; while the latter was really 
a collecdon of several buildings, centred on a low, but prominent, hill and decorated 
with marble sculpture and architectural elements. The former lies ac the edge of 
a broad, flat ridge and there is no other site of any size between it and Sutri. The 
ridge would make excellent farming ground and the absence of any other large sites 
makes it more than possible that the villa owned it all, forming one estate of it. 
This estate may have survived into early medieval times.’’* In the case of the Utter 
villa, one cannot be so sure that it, too, was the centre of an estate, for it would be 
dangerous to argue from size alone. There is, nonetheless, an extensive tract of 
open, level ground to the south-east of it, onto which leads the road that runs past 
the >dl]a, and it is possible that this land belonged in some part to it. There are 
several other buildings on it, which one could perhaps consider as out-farms of the 
main viUa; but this would only be a guess. 

These are not the only instances of large sites in the area explored. A con¬ 
siderable group of buildings is situated beside the Via Gmlnla about 4 km. north of 
Sutri (686846, with 688850 and 669650), and a second group lies at the pome where 
this road reached the south crest of Lago di Vico (689871, 692872, etc.). This 
second group Is interesting not only ibr the pair of large villas that it includes, but 
for three mausolea in the vicinity, probably related to them, as well as an 
aqueduct serving what may have been an open fountain or trough for watering 


**The derisiry of Romm gitei is approximsiely 
S per aq. km. this Is no aUowsoces for (he 

blenk areets nev Ute modern towns of Roncijiione 
ftnd Bssano di Suiri snd on ibe ridn of Monte 
Galvi, to (he first insunce, cultivarion bai 
prob4bly removed » few buildings, to tbe last iwe. 
woods concesl them. 


The modern figures for (he same areas are 
approx, per sq. km., in the more intensively culil- 
vated. northern section of the map. but 1) per sq. 
km., in the region south of Sutri. covering the un< 
euiiivated pasture )and of the hills. 

** i«. in (he northern section of ibe map. 

*• See p. 106. 
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animals aft«r the long climb up from Sutri. The first group is typical of several 
sites, in that it contaim a concrete cistern for water storage.^ 

One or two individual sites also reach a considerable size (e.g. 677841—50 m. 
by 80 m.: 689871—50 m. by 70 m.; 701829—40 m. by 70 m.) and it is likely that 
there were more example similar villas. But the rest have been coo dispersed 
by cultivation for one to be sure of their size, while it was only by good fortune that 
these particular sites were recorded after only having been deep'ploughed for the 
firet time within the last year or two. Another, smaller site (706823—22 m. by 
60 m.], which had also been ploughed up only recently, was clearly quite a rich 
building before it was destroyed, judging hy the quantity and the variety of the fine- 
quality tesserae which were scattered among its debris. 

A bath-house, with a black and white figured mosaic and fragments of imported 
Aegean marble (720629), does not seem to have had a residential building attached 
to it and this, coupled with the vast quantities of coarse pottery which were to be 
found in iu immediate neighbourhood, suggest that it may have been exploited 
commercially, the owner combining the bathing facilities with a wineshop smd eating 
place.’* 

Finally, it is worth mentioning two brick*and*tile kilns and a pottery kiln.’’ 
These were established on the clay ridge corih of Sutri, which has already been 
referred to above, and began early to exploit the natural resources of It.** This 
ridge was volcanic in origiu and runs east and west across the landscape about a 
kilometre north of Sutii. It is nevermore than 1,00(^1,200 m. wide and, beginning 
just east of the Via Qminia, continues east to a point some | km. off the map.** 
It is the only deposit of clay in the map-area^ the nearest alternative being a short 
distance beyond the borders of the map, west of the modem town of fiassano di 
Sutri. The pottery produced both coarse and fine wares of various types (though 
noi black-glazed, sigillata, or red polished ware) and one particularly distinctive 
fabric appears on at least three other sites in the district. The two other kilns 
produced bricks and tiles, including pan-tiles as well as, in one instance, cover 
tiles.** 


(ill) Litl 9f Atu (fip. 5, p. 78; 6, p. 82). 

Note: (be sites are listed strictly ui terms of map references, i.e. from left to right of the area 
mapped and, within each vertical bend, from bottom to top. On the maps of Roman sites (fin, 5 
and 6), a round dot, «, has been used to indicate a site on which nothing more sulMtantia^ than 
pottery and tilca was found. A squash, (3 or ■, hu been used, where the evidence poiots definitely 
10 the former exUtence of some fomi oi building on the ipoL 

$72829 Small Roman dte. A well-<lefined, small group of broken lila (in considerable numbers), 
as well as tula opus rtiUuiatwn and tesserae of while stone; a few coarse sherds and two ofsigillata; 
a email building. The site lies in a vineyard on a ridge and may form part of a larger site, 
as there are said to be other 'Ibundations' in ibe vicinity. 


** Cr. 6B27$5, 688848, 690762, 7228)8, 728861. 

** The visible remaiiu seem all m belong lo a 
bathing establish men I, and this interpreiailon 
would oflec a reasonable erplanation of the large 
amount of coarse ware in iia vicinily. 

**704828, 714814 : 713823. 


*■ There was Uack-glaaed ware at the pottery 
St one of the kilns. 

As Car as grid line 750. 

*'There were imperialJyHiwned brtck>kilns not 
far away, a( Vkca Matrini (C/£, x\, 8108). No 
brick^umps were {buad at either of the Sutri kilos. 
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673796 Roni»n site. 3^4 larsw bloeb of tufa beve beea excavated ia a field haJr-v«y dowo the 
south slopes of a ridge, in the side of a gully. They are said to have come froo the entrance 
to a gallery, 60 cm. vdde X 2 m. high, ruiuiing into the hlUside, which was not followed. It 
would seem to have been a cmiaAm, tapping a spring, of which there are several ia the area, 
and bringiAg the water to a fountain for a villa 100 m. above to tbe east (674796, 

67$662 Roraaa site. Pottery (coaiee and red polished ware), together with broken tiles. Is strewn 
over the sIqm below some level ground in a auigrove, where the nucleus of the site probably 
lies, eoBceafed by grass. 

673668 Roroan site. The debris of a moderate-sized building, situated south of the ancient, and 
modem, ridgC'track running along the crest of the old crater of Lago di Vico; 

»pui s\gidn»m, tiles, brick and pottery, including doliura and red polished ware. There U a 
considerable drift of coaterlal downhill to the south, showing that the site has been under eulliva* 
cioB for quite a long time. 

$74796 Roman rite. A villa once stood near the end of a high spur, on Its south side. There are 
traces of a platform of large tu& blocks, extending 25 m. along the edge of the hill, and some 
fragtoenis m disi&tegrated spas siinvum, besides one tptis brick. Long grass cortceals 

an^rihing else, except for a few abreded tiles and sherds; no fine pottery. Below it, to the west, 
there may have been a small fountain, served by s eunitulut (673796, f.a.). 

674655 Small Roman sire. A thin scatter of tiles, coarse sherds and red polished ware, on a ridge; 
0^ .^KonsR. A tnodeet building. 

673819 Roman site. Widely scattered and Isolated sherds of coarse ware and abraded tile frag* 
ments on the north side o^a ridge; three sherds of stgilUta. A much dispersed iiie of unceriain 
tiae. 

677841 Large Roman site. A levd platform on a ridge, 60 m. long X 50 m. wide, is covered with 
the pJeughed'Up debris of a fairly rich villa, from which material drifts a long way downhill 
to tne south. Circle, large tufa blocks, tufa pptu rriksifoiNm; si/auum, spu spkatm, 
tessera^-of rrlcs, white stone, blue and green glass; marble of three different sorts; bm fiue* 
tiles, probably indicating a set ofbatb; many rc^*tiles. Pottery eempriset coarse wares, 
slgillaia and red polished ware. 

676804 Roman site. An extensive scatter of pottery (coarse) and tiles, with one 9pks spxeettm 
brick, on a ridge on the norih'wesi side of a shallow gully. 

$76834 Roman site. A little coarK pottery, a few tiles and one sherd of red polished ware, on a 
slight rise on a ridge, from which periodically broken concrete and stones are said to have been 
dug up for many years psat. Not a large site. 

$76851 Roman site. A concrete wall, 9 m. lorvg, with a prelection at one end roniainlnc a round 
cavity, lies pertly buried in a vineyard. The wall forrned part of a building, for which tbe only 
other evidence is one opas spkalwn brick and a fow coarse uerds and illea. 

67960$ Small Roman site. A thin sprinkling of sherds and tiles, on the slopes below a narrow 
neck, leading to a spur on which is the small, fortified, medieval (7) slto called T1 Cutellaccio' 
(tee p. 130). There are no fine wares, but the sherds are Roman and come from a small rite 
on the neck. 

679616 Roman site. Pottery and tiles, all abraded, occur for a disunce of SfMO m. olong a 
slightly sunken path, wliicli runs through a wood on the north side of a broad ridge. The 
w^od conceab any other remains there may have been In the area. 

679849 Small Roman site. Sherds and llie^fcw of either—on a spur on the west ride of a ridge; 
only coarse ware. 

$79857 Roman she. A wide scatter of very abraded coarse sherds and tiles, over level ground on 
a ridge, making it diffieult to judge the size of the original site. 

680627 Roman cistern. A concrete cistern, 2.90 m. wide X !0. 60 ib. lon^ (measured internally) 
Stands on tbe west side of a ridge, witk walls surviving up to 1.50 m. high. ^ It had a concrete 
fioor, was lined with ofiuf figmmm and, on the outside, its walls were supported by short, stubby 
buiiressee, 1.40 m. high x 85 cm. wide. Of these, there were two on each of tbe end walls 
and probably seven on tbe long side which foced partly down a slope; tbe side opposite had none. 
The cistera has been undermined all round and the floor and walls are crackeo and fallen. A 
few coarse sherds and tiles nearby. 
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680843 RoDun um. Abraded want sherds and tilee, scactered fer 100 n. alMg a path throu^ 
4 woo^ iodicate the pracoce of a site on the ridge which the path foUowa. 

680846 Roman ate. Abraded coarae aberds and tUa, tcaitcred for 100 na. » path thtoggh 
a wood; a rite, furtha up the same ridge on which lia the previous site ($80843). 

681829 Small Roman site. A thin scatter of pottery and tile aloi^ a ridge; red polished ware. 

681851 Roman rite. The remaips of a small, but preientious building. A few large blocks of 
tuQi and a fragment of a moulded pilasta capital, or cornice, also of tu&; spur rigniurm and 
tesserae of rrier and while stone; glass; tiles; poitcry, irrcluding black-glared and red polished 
ware. 

682765 Roman cistern and site. The cistern stands on a rise In the west side of a n^. It had 
concrete walls (local while slope aggregate) and measures 4.50 m. X 7 m.; the floor was not 
visible. . j , 

In ploughed grouod, 20 m. to the south, were tlles> tiki tesserae and assorted sherds (eoam, 
dolium, black-glased, ligUlata); a small site. 

682811 Small Roman site. A thin scatter of abraded pottery and tiles, 100 m. north of the line 
of the Roman Via Cassia; red polished wire. 

684871 Roman mausoleum {pi. XV, «). The concrete core of a large mausol^ 

on the south !ip of the voWnie crater in which lies Lago di Vico (spot height, 608 ra.), It 
was square, 14 m. X 14 o-, and two-etepped, the base being 2 m. high ano the step above 
surviving 1.40 m. high (9.80 m. square). A central, inner chamber is filled with earth. 
Concrete aggr^te—primarily tufa, with one or two small pieces of brick. None of ^ 
erigina] faelnff of the mausoleum survives, but a small block or hard tufa, or lava, lies beside 
it and may, tnertfore, belong to it. 

685763 Roman site. Tila. large Qumbers of eoane sherds (dolium) and a little sigillata cover 
the west slopes of a ridge just below its crest; the sire once stood on top of the ridge, but has 
er^ed down the hillside. 

6B580J Roman site. Coarse sherds and tile fragments, scattered over a field la a wood, indicate 
a site somewhere in the Immediate vicinity; it wu not posrible to locate it exactly. 

685815 Reman rile. Foundations of buildings are said to have been found oa a low rise, or spur, 
oa the north side of the main ridge, in the eourae of planting a vineyard. There Is a meagre 
iprinkllng of pottery and tiles over the area, cenoiolng ao fine wares. 

688800 Roman villa. The rite Ua on the middleofa broad ridge, south of the andent and asodem 
trackway which passes along It. When visited, (he area had eoly bsea ploughed twice, after 
being w^land, and the brMd outline of the villa wsts stiU visible as a dark stain of oeeupation 
material, distinct from the lighter eol^ of the virgin tufa. The villa covered an area about 
40 m. X 50 m., with aa open courtyard on the east and two projecting wings towards the 
north, Broken tiles and pottery were over the whole of this area (amphora, dolium; blact 
glased, sigillata, rM polish^ ware): brick, opw sigitiman, stlu tesserae; l^ge tufa blocks aad a 
scatter of destroyed concrete (in the south-west corner); a city lampHpout; glass; a fragment of 
a small, rotary quern of lava, 

68880 9 Roman rite. A thin, but eateaiive, scatter of coarse pottery and tiles, south of the modem 
road, but north of the Roman Via Cassia, which passed about 100 ra. away. The sice probably 
lies just inside an adjacent wood. 

688848 Group of Roman buiklinn. Two concrete clstenu artd parts of two other buDdiiim lie 
wiihio 60 01 . of each other, a short distance west of tbe Via Cunlnla. Coarse sherds and tiles 
are dispersed over the whole area suid concentrated by the southernmost building (4), where 
there is also glass, sigillata, and red polished ware. Within 200 rn. there were also further 
buildinn, probably connected with the same group (688850 and 689850, below). 

1. urrel-vauJted, concrete cistern, now the e^ar of a eassU, 3.50 m. wide x 10 m. long 
approx.; apus ngninwn floor. A dolhun was fbund inside It, when it was cleaned out for re-use. 

2. A small room, 2.60 m. squstre approx., the lower pans of whose walb survive ca three 
sides, incotporared in a pigsty; walls of tufa ato nlMabm, with a brick course, &oed on the 
inside with «ptu Agnimen, whi^ abo forms the floor. Parr of a bath-house f 

3. A large concrete cistern, 8 m. X 12 m., whose roof has collapsed, now ove^rown and 
filled with earth. Its south wall starids up to 3 m. high. 

4. Two concrete walb just protruding the ground in a vineyard, ibrmiog the comer 
of a room, 6.50 m. wide x 16 m. long. 
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6S8850 RoRun die. Two brick w^lt at righ(*aiigjes, on rou^ con c r e t e foundaiioia, hAve been 
re*UMd as the basis of a mcxlera straw hut; the v/alU siand only up to eight courses high, firichs 
and tiJes nearby; coarse poitery. The Via Giminia passed within 100 m. and there are other 
Roman buildings io the vicinicy, to which this one was probably related (6^48 and 6898S0). 

$89620 Roman site. Scattered coarse sherds, in quantiiy, at>d tUe fragments, over a weU>4e$ned 
area which must have Lain very close to the bne ofibe Via Giminia; ^aas and red poUibed 
ware. Other Roman sites are situated la the immediate vtdaity, to which this one was nrobablv 
related (688846 and $68660). ^ 

$66852 Small Roman site. East of ihe line of the Via Ciminia is a aotall group oT pottery (coarse) 
and tiles, toMtber with tufa opus rttievUlum blocks, opta ng<nnieR, opus spieahm and a imaJl frag- 
meitt of lead; not a large building. 

$89670 Roman alie. A bramble-covered platibrm of concrete, 8 m. wide x 1S m. long, the Ibunda* 
tion of an unlnwwn building; tiles. It probably formed one with the group ofnearby building*, 
clustered round the p<^i where the Via Ominia reached the south crest of Laic di Vico (689671. 

689872, $92872). 

$88871 Roman site. The ploughed*ou( remaioi of a villa, covering an area 50 m. x 70 m., beside 
the Via Ciminia (fig. 8, p, 102), Large tufa blocks, lumps of concrete, tiles, briclo, and large 
voussoir bricks from an arch; opus Hfitiitum, tesserae (of while stone and blue glaM) and 
grm and purple porphyry; many pieces ^ fine glass and two brense coini, one of VesiMian 
(diam. 2.3 cm.), the other too worn to be legible, toe former in the possession of the owner of the 
ground, Coarse pottery is profUie, with amphora, eigiUata, and red polished ware. Nearby 
is another large villa and Mveral other buildings, including mausolea and a cistern (689670, 
689872, 692872). 

689872 Two Roman mausolea. The stubby remains of a pair of mausolea, on the south crest of 
Lago di Vico, north of the Via Ciminia and beside the Roman ro^, or track, which M weal 
along the crest of the old crater. One xnausoleum survives as a concrete platform, the other 
as a mere grass*mwa mound, from which pro^ fragments of concrete; a few sher^ in the 
immediate vidnfty, bcluding black-glased and red pdlihed ware ($g. 8, p. 102). Nearby 
there are the remains of two villas, besides other buildings ($89670, 669671, ^872, f p.). 

$90762 Roman ciiiem and site. The clitem bu walls of concrete {;«(» awegaie), surviving 2 m. 
high in places, with traces of spv siptiMon lining on their inner faces. It measures 5 m. x 11m. 
approHimately and stands on the centre of a Mge, on a slight rise. 

26 ffi. south-west, on the edge of the ridge, is a scalier cfulei chips from destroyed concrete, 
together with ^ug s^im and Ules, coarse pottery, sigillata and red polished ware. 

$9076$ Small Roman site. A handful of eosuae sherds and one or two tiles, in a small group on 
a ndge; a ploughed^ut burial? 

690807 Large Roman site. Oput spuAUan, mounds of tile-lragfmenis and poitery, Including amphora 
and red poLshed ware, cover a large area imsnedlately west of a modern farmhouse (spot height, 
398 m.) and drift in dimlniihing tfuantlties 300 m. d^n a valley to the east. The site Ilea just 
north of the line of the Roman Via Cassia. 

$91811 Roman site. A bramble^overed slab of concrete, 4 m. X 4 m. approxlmatelv, under¬ 
mined in places, on a minor spur prelecting from the north aide of the ridge along which runs 
the Roman Via Cassia. Brick, tile, coarse ware, and perhaps some fragments of brge tufa 
blocks are scattered down the slopes of the spur. 

$91649 Small Romaa site. A Utile abraded pottery, together with a few tiles, but no fine wares; 
perhaps a burial. 

692832 Roman site. A grass-covered mound, 6 m. square, constitutes the visible nucleus of a 
site, on a minor spur, on the east side of a wide ridge. Opus rsdndsiam, concrete (piles (P) 
aggregate), marble, tiles; coarse pottery, dolium; none of It in large quantities. 

$92872 t.AJtoa rokam sm. On the south side of Lago di Vice, on the crest of the old volcanic 
crater, are the remains of an extensive Roman site, comprising several s^arate buildings, 
group^ together at the point where die Via Ginunia reached the lake ailer its long climb up 
from Sutri. Besides the buildings described below, there are aUo others in the immediate 
vidnlty, belonging to the same group, but situated a little further to the west, namely a villa, 
two mausolea and an indeteni^ate eoncrete platform (669870, 669871, 689672). A third 
mausoleum lies 500 m. still further west (684671) and below, to the can, is a further Roman site 
and an aqueduct (693874, $94873). 
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Fio. Thi Via Quma and Aojowixa Romak Stm on nim 
South Ouir ot tks Laoo or Vico 


]. A vUIa occupied ft leria of chree ierrfteei> IkciM lOuihi of which ihe waitemmoit one 
ai At ft alifhtly higher levd (hen the other two {fig. 6). The mAin buildifig »tood on the eftstem* 
molt tcrrftce, oo the north tide of which ij an overgrown wall up to I m. high, of concrete, 
£ftc^ with croft] I tuik bloelu in regular eounei, and the louthilde of which itcupport^ by another 
concrete wall, 2.50-3 m. high, whole facing haj been deuroyed. Thia lecond wall ii about 
SS m. long and there are traces of engaged eolumna^ or pilaiten, every 2 ca., buUt of the sanw 
concrete, aa an integral Mrt of the wall; originally the wall muat have been fkccd with eiucco. 
The entrance to two underground »tore>ihed», cut in the tufa below the terrace, opens through 
it (pi. XV, e ): but the remains of crude maeonry walls towards its east end belong to a much 
later (nedleval?) house, built tninsi U. It was on this easternmost terrace that moat of the 
pottery attd other finds were collected i uUi teaierie, painted walUplaster, several fragments of 
marble fvHrew*) and considerable quantities of Ilia and pottery, Including sigiUata and red 
polished ware; glaat. 

2. A concrete wall mni along the north aide of ilie central and western terrace of the villa 
(I), aupporiiru the south side of the field above. It u up to 3 in. high sod at one point is 
fac^ with courses of brick, above and below which is spur ewdrfrstum facing in smaU tufa 
bloda. Tows^ili its west end a <uitn/w is visible, incorporated m the wall itself and running 
along it, and it may be that this wall it a eondnuatloo of toe aqueduct which can be seen 300 n. 
away, down beaide tbe gorge which forms the outlet from Lago di Vico (694673, 

3. A cistern, or opeo fountain, stands in the field north of the villa. [| is rectsuigvlar, 3.50 
ra. wide 24 m. long, built of concrete tad lined with opta rigniTtm, with broad, flat mouldings 
across the comers. Its walls survive about 60 cm. high, azKl It is possible that they were never 
much higher, tbe structure acting as an open fountain, or trough, 

4. The curved edge of a concrete platform protrudes from a grass bank, west of the villa, 
at the hesKi of a broad gully, or cutting. 

5. Many large fragments of concrete, rnostly fallen, are grouped at the bottom end of tbe 
same broad gully, or cutting, at Its east side. They bdoog to some form of vaulted structure 
running into the hillside, but tbe eatrance is now blocked. According to local sources, it eon* 
tinued as a ‘tunnel’ into tbe hill, adjacent to which there was a second ‘tunnel/ 

6. Some poor^iuUity concrete is vmble in the cliif foce on the oorth.eaat side of the hill; 
not much of it is to W seen and it is maccesuble. 
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693760 Small Rom&o ste. A f(7w coane sherds afid tile fragiriencs, io ihe centre of a ridge, at lu 
eod; oot a large site. 

$9$d74 Romao site. In the course of malucg a modern petrol fUlin$ station, half a dcsen large 
tufk blocks are said to have been found In a row, each having a well^t groove along one 
side. Two of the blocks survive, and a 1) (tie of the pottery found with them, including amphora 
and sigillau. The full eKteni ^ the sice remains unknown. 

694759 Roman site. Abraded sherds and many abraded dies, en the east slopes of a bill {spot 
height, 469 rl), probably came from a site near the top of the hill on lu east>north*east side. 
The site has been ploughed many times and the sherds are few and isdetentunaic. 

694762 Two Small Roman sites. Two small groups of pottery and tiles (one containing ugillata) 
lie 30 m. apart, on the north slopes of the hill, near the cop of which once stood the previous 
site (6947S9). They may reprcMt either small outbuildings, or burials, cenoected with the 
larger site (cf. the neat site, 694763). 

694769 Small Roman site. A few coarse sherds and tiles in a group on the hillside, 100 m. south 
of the two sites above (694762). Again they may represent either a small building or a burial. 

694764 Cufltn/M. A cwikahu, cut in the tufa, can be seen on the cast side of the deeply sunken 
trackway connecting Basiano and T^eviraano, It runs parallel to the crack, which Vas largely 
destroyed it. There is do sign of a ilte aoove. By icselfit is too little to prove that ihii track, or 
at least this part of the track, had an ancient origin. 

694769 Roman site. Much pottery and broken tile, covering a wide area on a level spur; one 
sherd of sigillata. 

694673 ROMAtt At^usDUCT. Built of concrete, it lies wholly or partly underground, running 117m. 
across a Aeld between the modem road and the gorge wbiw forms the exit from Lage di Vico. 
]tconsists,lnMsence,ofabroadconcrete wall (1,50 m. wide x 2.30 m. high), through the middle 
of which runs a water channel, or emieuitci, lined with spta (54 col wide X over a metre 

high). It crosses a dip In the ground, involving a dilTerenee in level of about 2 m., by dripping 
down and up again In four stmi^i leccloni, with wcihmarked points where the angle of slope 
titers between one section and the next. At lu east end it itops abnipily, broken away on tke 
lip of the gorge, while at its west end it has been cut by the modern road; but a few loo^ stones 
in the west ba^ of the road may mark Its continuation beyond. It presumably served the 

S of sites above, to the iouth«wsst, on the lip of the crater of Lago di Vico, where tha Via 
ia reached the lake after Ici long climb up ^om Sutri, and it may well be that the evasnifur 
visible in the thickness of a wall, totwds the west end of the main site (692672, no. 2, f.v.), is 
in fact a continuaiion of the ume tqueduei. 

695601 Roman site. Coarse ware, black*glaacd and tiles, on the neck of a short spur ruiuung 
south. The end of the spur is covered with trees, and the site may have been bigger than the 
small scatter of maierlal indicaies. 

695615 Roman site. Concrete walli proiect from a (ield*btnk, ai three points on ihe north ride 
of a gully leading down to the Valle Montone. In two instances, the walls are hoUow, con* 
taining a vaulted recess, and resemble ihe brond buttresses which sometimes support the outer 
walb of large cisterns. They may, however, be nothing more than foundations, or podia. 
(For similar features, cf. the projections, or buiiresies. on the outer walls of the laiger concrete 
str\icture at 699619 and on the concrete building at 726026.) Concrete aggregate—local 
white Slone. Coane ware, sigillaia, a few tiles and one or two bricks. 

69582$ Roman site. A Reman villa oceujned a site on an isolated spur at the head of a valley i 
foundations of large blocks of tufa; concrete, incorporating brick in lu oggrente; crude 
rifuwe; marble; bricks and tiles; pottery, including red polished ware. 1 m Via Clminia 
passed within 100 m. of the site. 

69583S Roman site. A graas*eovered platform, 6 m. x 9 m., from which concrete protrudes,, 
stands at the end of a low ridge. Sherds on the slopes below it are much abraded, but include 
red polished ware; a few tiles. Probably not a large site. 

$95661 Roman rite. A rectangular, conoreie building, 4 ra. X 11 m. approximately, mostly 
underground, now serves as a shed. It has a concrete Boor and the walla stand up to 2.30 m. 
high; aggregate—rrkr and tufa. The south wall has been razed by the present owner atkd a 
medieval, or modern, dividing wall runs across lu centre. A refuse dump from the surround¬ 
ing vmeyardj (which otherwise have completely removed any suriace debns) contained dolium, 
opta tpietUum and tila. The buUding Res on the south slopes of a rid^, at (be head of 
a vall^. 
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696762 SUaou, siw. A. ptolific K»twr of dJe* and potlcry (coane ware, acd wd polished 

ware), to a sheltered dell, eaat of the ctOM-counny track cooMcong Bawaao tad Trevignano. 

696771 Small Roman rite. A thin scatter of sherds and tiles on a ridgej no fine wares. Not an 
extenuve site. 

697764 Roman site. A moderate scatter of tiles and pottery, including Wack-gJased ware, on a 
le^ part ofa long ridge. 

697800 Roman site. A thin scatter of coarse sherds and tiJa at the edge of a wood, into which 
the site may extend, th«by rendering it difficult to estimate its real siae. 

697679 Chntodur. A emieulus runs 6 m. into the cuia before becoming blocked by earth, b^ind a 
mve which h« cut into it. The cave contains the remains of crude, medieval (?) walling, 

690766 Roman site. Coarse sherds and tiles, scattered over 100 m. length of a ridge, but never 
very numereus; red polished ware. 

690820 Roman site- Coarse sherds and tile frtgmcnu cover a terrace, on the east side of a valley 
through which puses the Vis Cimirua. Underground are said to be the concrete roundauoni 
of a series of 'stanaette,* or little rooms, the concrete being like that of the nearby Roman 
structures at 699819. In the field above were more sherds, still only coarse, and a heavy, clay 
loora*weight. 

698848 Roman site. The concrete foundaiioni ofa Roman building, 11 m. wide X at least 23 m. 
long, are ineorporaied in the cellars ofa preient*day farmbouse and tnees of further walls are 
to be seen, buried in the ground, $0 m. to the north. Several sections of tufa ^ur rttitvleim 
have been re-used in the walls of the farmhouse, besides parts of a patterned black and white 
moeaic 8oor{ the fragnienti are not large enough, however, to allow one to reconstruct the 
original design. Part of a small relief to white marble, of excellent werkounship, has also been 
fbuod in the area; on it is stprmented a lighted torch and a miniature Corinthian capital and 
column, both in high relief. A little coarse pottery and red polished ware is scattered to nearby 
vtoyards. 

699819 Roman dto. A large, rectangular structure. 10 m. x 23 m. approx., built of concrete, 
lies partly underground, on the cast side of a valley through which runs ue Via Cimmia. There 
are two projeetions, or h^ow ^buttressm/ on one of its long sides and traces of iwo other similar 
features on the side oppcaite. These features occur on other concrete buildings io the area {ef. 
698813, 726828) and may, to fact, be buttresses (but the undoubted buttresses which support 
the walk of a concrete cistern at 680827 a) are solid, not hollow). A little coarse pottery, 
tiles end red polished ware. 

A smaller, square concrete building, 4 m. x 4 m., with its fisc roof still intact, lies a short 
distance to the east. It has further wmii attached and served as a cistern, there heing traces of 
an lifftimgn lining to one comer. other concrete bulldiogs lie within Iw m. and 
probably formed one group with these two {698820, 699820). 

699820 Roman site. An overgrown structure ef Roman concrete, 4 m. wide x 10 m. long, 
itandsjusisouthofamodemcan'trackand within 100 cn. of other Roman buiJdtogs (698820, 
699819). Its walls survive up to I.SO m. high and it has been used as a bouse or shed at seme 
stage in Its history, a doorway being cut threugh one of its end walls. 

70O76S Small Roman site. A finv tiles and a finv sherds, including red polished ware, over a mail 
area to a sheltered dell. 

700771 Small Roman site. A small group of tiles and pottery, including red polished ware, on 
the south end ofa narrow saddle leading to a hUl 100 m. away to the north, on which there is 
another Roman site with which this one was probably connected (700772, below). 

700772 Roman site. Coarse pottery, red polished ware and broken tiles, over a considerable troa 
of a 8tt bUlock-top. PrOMbly related to It Is a smaller aite, 100 m. away (700771, above). 

700792 Roman site. Tiles and a li itle pottery (no fine wares), centred on a slight rise, from which 
odd sherds drill 100 m. downhill to the east^ not a large she. 

700799 Roman site. Very scattered and abraded coarse sherds and tile fragments, co a hillock 
south of the ancient and modem ridgeway. Cultivation has dispersed the sherds so much, that 
the origirval position of the site from whi^ they came is impossible to locate. 

700802 Roman rite. Broken tiles and pottery (coasie, ampbora and red polished ware), on top 
of a slight rue aitd on the slopes around it Most of the topsoU bas eroded off the summit m 
this particular hillock. 
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700682 Small Roman nU. A icatter of coaree wire, with 1-2 tiles, all abraded, down the east 
slopes of a hiU from which the toproil has eroded sway, 

701765 siouAM VILLA, AT's, OIOVAWIA FOLLO.’ On sspuminjuiig south from a wide rid^ called 
‘PuUiano,’ are the foundstioos of s considerable Roman villa, to which led a private paved 
road, comios directly from Sutri about 2 km. away (sea p. 68). 



9. 'San GiovANra a Pollo’ : thb Central Block or the 
Rohan Villa 


Of the main building only the (bundatioGS of the walls surrive, composed of massive, 
squared blocb of tu& ■, but it proved possible to recover something of the plan of it, by observing 
the excavadons carried out by the present owner of the site in the coiine of preparing a new 
vineyard (fig. 9). The building was probably rectangular, 41 m. x m. approx., with 
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rows of rooms grouped round whAt seems to have been a central coiutyajd. Along the south face 
of it ran a eryptoportkus, with stairs up to ibe building above, towards its west end. None 
of the floors of this building have survived. 

25 m. lumb'west from the south*west comer of ibe toMin budding, a room with concrete 
walls is said to have been excavated, having;a floor oCopus^itaam laid on «pus sifnimm and a 
lead pipe passing through ils aorib wall. Ottered over the ground around (his spot were the 
remains of sOLMhtfn, box flue^tUea, painted walUpJaster and tesserae [ofukt, white stone and 
green glass), inhaling the presence <» a smaU bath*house. There are also said to have been 
hirther concrete wills north of the main building, but only isolated tnces of these were to be 
seen, as the area of excavation for ihe vineyard did not extend that far. 

100 m. south of the villa, the spur on which it lies ends in an artificial difT, fornied probably 
by (he ori^al builders, who ouarried the end of it away to obtain the tufa with whica to coa* 
struct the vilk (pi. XX, a). The di^&ce is about 9 m. high and running up into it is a roek* 
cut corridor witk a ahallw, vaulted roof (3.70 m. high x 2.18 at. wide), wbieb presumably 
led up (0 the villa above. It U now blocbM hy earth, however, after 33 m. Originally there 
may wcW have been a portieo along the foot of the cliff, to which this corridor gave aceesa. 

Isolated finds made in excavating the villa include an elaborate Ionic opical for an engaged 
column (diam. 32 era.) (pi. XXI, a), two identical Dorie capitals, together with the top or tluir 
column sbafli (20 Autes: diam. 3^ cm.), both of tufa, and a section of a tufa column shaft, 
related to the same cajxtals (20 flutes: d^. 36 cm.); a fragment of a column of travertine, two 
fragmcntj of marble and two blocks of a type of peperino, or hard tufh, having a simple roll 
moulding along one edge; sorne fragments of spur sigwuu*, bricks, tiles and window*glais. 
3ma]i 8nds Include glass and profuse quantities of coane pottery (dollum), as well as uack* 
glaaed, sigillata and red polished ware. A well •preserved, oronxe coin of Maximinus I Thnx 
has alsol^en found on the site, dated a.p. 236-236. Obv. MAXI MINUS PI US AUG GERM. 
Emperor's bust, r. Rev. VICTGRTA GBRMANICA S.C. Victory standing I., holding wreath 
and palm, with captive at her feet. Diam. 2.6 cm. Mattingly. Sydenbam and Suincrland, 
77u A 0 nian /nfimal Cfutaft, IV, ii, 147]. A second, smaller coin (dUsn. 1 cm. approx.), ]ike« 
wise found there. U said to have had a similar head on it, but this coin I never saw. 

Towards the west end ofthecURTace, at the end of the spur, there are the remains of a small 
chaoel, partly cut in the rock and partly built out from it (dlnensions—approx. 5.50 m. long x 
4.0 q m. wide, or 6.29 m. at the roclMui end, which is wider) (pi. XX. 5). The chapel is now 
roofless, but contaizu a small recess cut in its east wsdl, and a fresco os’cr where presumably the 
altar stood, at its north end, now faded and battered.** Besides the chapel, there are eight semi' 
circular burial niches cut in the elifT fhee, five of them grouped by the chapKl and clearly related 
to it, and one horizontal, rectangular lo^lus, as well as 11 narrow, vertical niches, or shrines, 
singly or in pairs. Two further iemi*cireular niches once existed at the lower end of the corridor 
leading up through the rock towards the villa. They were lined with plaster and painted, but 
a recent widening of the corridor has almost destroyed them. A last vertical niche and a noall 
scmi'ftrcular one are cut in the side of the spur facing west, beyood the west end of the clUT 
fkce. Other caves and openings in the elilT are for a founeain and to house the chickens who 
hav^iven the site its preient name. 

The villa itself seems to have been continuously occupied from late Republican times, at 
least un 1 1) the beginning of the thi rd ten lury a .o. and, though the ebt^ in i ts presen t form dates 
from the early Middle Aga, the presence of the burial nicM suggest that it repraents the con¬ 
tinual ion of a much older tradition, perhaps sub-Roman. One is le^ to speculate, therefore, 
whether the villa itself survived into sub’Ronas or possRoman tima and, if so, io what form 
it survived—•inierating quaiions, to which only scientific excavation could provide a certain 
answer. 

A possible due is given by a charter of the eleventh century. The present name for the 
a^acent ridge IS 'Piazsaoo.' This may perhaps be identified with the ccsoU ‘Picaxasio' men* 
lioned as a boundary of the easaU 'ColonU' in a charter of 6S. Cosmas and Damian in Mitt 
Aurea for 1026.** If so, we know there was an estate here In the eleventh century and it is 
templing to gueas that this estate was the continuation of a pre-existing Roman one, which 
survived until then, eveo if the villa did not. But it is ao more than a guess. 

** For a fuller account of the chapel tnd of the latere cuale qui appelltiur Pieasaao' a tertio latere 

Qui appdlsrur Caataellu et vinee de 
** reeele^ Cane del monaneio dei 5$. Cosma e Bacerraru, a quarto latere vineede casale Novelletu, 
Danuano in Mitt Aurea,’ Arthioit di Suria PeJm qui sunt de hooiina (tie) de Plocaionu 
firntM, xui, 1899, 43, no. XXVIII; “a primo This note was coatribuied by P. R. L. Brown, 
latere casale qui appellatur Ohano, a leeuado 
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701919 Roedba ute. A eoQcretc wall, 12 m. l&o^, with local white siooe aggregarg, lies la \ f>eld» 
south of (he prcsenlKiay car(*traek, chiefly underground and suirounded by tUe'fragiaenu 
and assorted pottery, Induding red polished ware, the reinaiiu of sone indeterminate building. 

701622 SmalJ (7) Roman die. Bcolcen tiles and a few coarse sherds, with one Irapteat of black- 
llaaed ware, are scattered over a «mall area on a hiUock, but also spread 200 at. downhill to the 
south, so that the original site may have been bigger than it now seems to be. 

70]829 lATge Romaa site. When visited, the site, a rise oa a long ridge (^t height, 690 m.), 
had only recently been ploughed for the hnt time and the reeult was a prollhe scatter of pottety 
and tiles, including blaek*elased ware, covering an area, 70 m. x 40 m. This must represeni 
the remains of a fair^siaed Widing, even though no more specific traces of building debris were 
found. 

701666 Roman site. A scattered group of tiles and pottery (coarse; ilgillata), on a spur on the 
west side of the ridge. 

701846 Roman site. Tiles, coarse ware and red polished wue, scattered in a vineyard on the ridge. 

70I&55 Roman die. Three walls of a rectangular, concrete building rurvive, incorporated in the 
fbundatioru of a modem bam. Though partly underground, they stand 2.50 m. high and the 
buildingmeaiured 11.10 m. long x at least 3.2^ m, wide. Concrete aggregate—»ler. Whether 
it has a concrete door coo is uncertain, since it was not poieible to enter the bam. The building 
ought jxrhaps have been a cistern. 

Nearby, to the south, at 20 m. sutd at 80 m. diiiance Opm this building, ocher similar walb 
are said to have been found in the course of cultivation; but noihingb to be seen above ground, 
nor are there any sherds or tiles visible. 

701872 Roman site. Oa the high pomi of a long rid^ are the remains of a platfbrm of coarse 
concrete (of unknown sice), besides opvs ^pseahm bncks, tiles, glass and a little come pottery 
(one fragiMnt of ligillau). 

702799 Tomb. A square, rock*cut chamber (contaiiung three b«h) ^ns off an artificial 
terrace, on the east side of a re-entrant valley rtinning up cowards the rlage-crest to the north; 
the roof of the tomb is cut as a shallow vault. 100 m. away is another, more elaborate tomb 
(702800, f. 0 .), and there are tvro intervening caves, which might also have been tombs originally, 
though there U no evidence to show that mey were. 

702600 Tomb (ftg. 4. p. 7S). A roughly square, roek*cut chamber, containing one, or perbape 
more, IceuH (me right ti^e of the tomb Ming concealed by earth). The viiible at the 

rear of the tomb, it embt^ied in a sort of ornamental *bed,^ carved out of the tufa. This 'bed* 
has tvro gables, one at either er>d, each of which has a socket fbr a ridgo*post running frona 
one to the other. On this ridge-post rated ilia, or, las likely, slabs of stone or marble, which 
formed a roof over the 'bed’ and perhaps covered a body laio under them, as well a a second 
body in the Iceultt/ below, A very limlJar 'bed,' of the sane type, occurs in another tomb, about 
S km. away (792791), but without the ridg^post It is poMible that the ridge-post artd leoili 
•re second^ feaiura due to a ro-use of the tomb. The tomb lia at the heim of a re-entrant 
valley and ido m. away is 4 secood, simpler amb, likewia cut In the tufa (702799). 

702916 Roman site. A thin scatter of pottery (one fragment of black*glaaed wire) together with 
broken tlla and a blue gUw tessera, 100 m. south-eut of the crat of a slight ria, where there are 
further isolated sherds. Also one fragment of local grey ware, from the Roman pottery at 
719623 (fs.). 

703764 Roman site. Coarse, sigillata and red polished ware, with broken tiles, scattered over a 
flat ridge^nd. The area is covered with gran and it is difficult to estimate the siae of the site. 

708790 Roman site. Pottery and some tile-fragments (no fine wares), scattered over a held below, 
and east of, the Reman paved road to the villa at '8. Giovanni a peUo' (701785), which is here 
ploughed through. 

703652 Concrete slab, of uncertain age. A concrete slab, 3 m. X 7 m., which may once have 
formed part of a vault, but which now has a large bole in the middle of it, lies overgrown and 
buried in a h^ge, bttide a path running nonh^ouih; aggregat^mediimMiaed lumps of tufa. 
No pottery was found and, as Cu* as could be seen, the concrete could have been either Roman 
or medievu. 

704793 Roman ute. Nineteen large nifa btocb fonxi a fleld embankment along the top of a rise 
aod lie beside a nearby hut. Two of the blocks are In fact composed of a aandwich,’ of two 
tufa slabs with (fits tigiinm} in between, and there are fragmenu of a third, sumlar block. There 
were many broken tiles In the area, but no sherds, except modem ooca. 
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70*821 Rom*a aile. Tiic», a blue fla« imen, OMJte and red poliahed ware, lying in t field ju»t 

west of the modem road and ddAiJif jome way dgwn a gully 10 the caat of w. 

70*628 aoMAK awcK-AMo-nLa wiw. On level ground, on a rid» cotop<^ of day, not of tua, 4 
a DlatibiTO, 0 m. wuare, with traeo of crude concrete underground at iw eaal side U is 
suffounded by many fragmenU of bricks and lilea, including waslen of tetb sons (a dozen 
examples were found), but there are only a few eherda of coarse polfery. The we reprwents a 
kiln, ^oiriflg the clay outcrop, and a small alte, 100 m. to the north, was probably con* 
netted with it (70482&, below). No brick*itainps were found. 

704829 Small Roman ate, Tilm, coerae ware, amphora, glass and the remains of crude concrete, 
at the head of a gully. The concrete resembles that at a brick*and*ule lain 100 m, to the south 
(704628, above), and probably lodimies that the SapI AUrP 

of Nerva was found on the sue, dated to Octo^, a.d. 97 

M TR P II COS HI P P. Emperor's bead, laur., r. Ao. CONCORDIA EXERCITUl^ 
S.C. Qa^ied hands. Diara., 2.5 cm. Good condition- MnitmgJy ted Sydenham, Tht 
Rmm Imptriol Gwugs, 11, 229). 

7057S* Roman site. Tiles, sfiw tpiuim, cotiac and red polished ware drift for wme distance 
down the slop« below, and north of, a modem road, atill under coastruciion. Above the road 
u woodland io which the site probably lia, on the end of the long ndge of Monte Calvi. 

705771 Small Roman site, A small site occupied the top of a little, isolated knoll, at the end of a 
spur—large tufa blocks, tiles, pottery (coarse, amphora; sigillaia, red polished ware), and a 
fragment of a moulded, blue gtaai bowl. 

705802 Flint blade. A email flint blade, about 4 cm. long, made from a caane type of flint, 
was found on the ridge to the iout)i of Sutri, A similar one, but of better quality flint, was 
found I ^ km. further south (708788, tf/i".). The two of them coniiliute the ordy signs of pre¬ 
history which were discovered within tne map area. 

705850 Roman site. An underground room, 8 oa- X 12 m. approx., with concrete floor and lower 
walls {/rfor aggregate) and tufa opus rttioiUim above, forma the cellar of a modern farmhouse, 
'Castle Saccone.^ It probably formed part of a group of bulldina, of which further traces 
are to be seen behind a odghteuring farmhouse, Iw m. away (706850). 

706672 Roman aite. A handful of pottery, including black-glaaed ware, scattered over a small 
area; no tiles. Perhaps a burial. 

706775 Roman site. Widely scattered abraded aherds and tiles, on a platform of level ground, 
on a ri^e; red polish^ ware. A censlderabte sice, much dispersed. 

706785 Small Roman site. A few tilea and aherds, including black-glazed ware and sigillau, on 
a laddle south of a hillock; not a large dte. 

706795 Small Roman site. A few abnded tiles and sherds (coarse), in 4 field south of a modern 
path, but protably north of the Roman paved road leading to the villa at'S. Giovanni 1 polio’; 
a burial (^. 

706806 Croup of burial nichea. Five semi-circular burial niches and two sraaJ, vertical votive 
niches are to be seen in ihe cliff face, north of the modern Vb Cas si a and on the east side of a 
wide reentrant valley. They form a small group at the bottom end of the valley; all but the 
votive nichea are partly broken, becaux of fells fwn the eliffface. 

706823 Rich Roman site. When viuied, the site had only been ploughed once or twice and tbe 
debris of it atill covered a fairly well d^ed rectangle, i2m. x 60 m., probably more or less 
the shape and size of the original building. It lies just east of the mooera road, Sutri-Ron- 
eigJione, on a sli^t ridge. Much of the structure seems to have been composed of pecesfens 
concrete, of a reasonably sofl variety, faced with tufe and with brick bonding courses; but (here 
are also several fragmenu of harder concrete. There was window-glass, marble, efius rpicaltfi 
and many loose tesserae from a very fine mosaic, comprising three type* of stone and no less (ban 
11 shades of glais tesserae, mcaily blue and green. Small finds Included glass and a small 
bronze ring, probably from a chain. Coarse pottery, bJack-gIsaed. sigillata and red polished 
ware. 

706650 Roman site. Walls of coocrete (with tufa and aggregate) and of tufa oput 

on a concrete basis, with a levelling brick course between the two, line three sides of a 
behind a modem fermhouse. There are tiacez of other walls burM in the ground nearby, 
(cgetber with bricks ar>d tila, spu3 signimm, stkf tesserae and pottery (no fine wares). A small 
group of Roman buildinp occupied the spot and probably related to them lb a further building 
100 m. distant, under a neighbouring fermhouse (7058M, A funerary inscription has 
been found here {CIL, xi, 7S45) (pi. XVI11, a). 
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706676 Roman site. Remains of a rectangular, concrete smiciure, 7 nw x 8 m., whose walls 
protrude Ikiti the grass and from the side of a slightly sunken path which cuts across the north 
e&d of them; It is said to have a eeoerete floor a little below ground level* Three coarse sherds 
and a few tiles. 

707787 Hill, once inhabited. A prominent hill, surrounded by a stream on three sides, has traces 
oTreck^cut foundations, platforms and terraces, on its summit and the remains of a dam and 
sluice^te beside the stream. Immediately opposite it is a tomb, a group of buried niches and 
a Roman site (7087B6), but these were oo otlicr signs of any ancient occupation to be seen on 
the hill itself, even though the site ii a perfect one. 

707793 Small Roman site. A few abraded sherds, all coarse, and very abraded tile>fraguenti, 
in a small group just south of the line of the Roman paved road leading to the villa at ‘S. 
Giovanni a poUo’; remains of a burial ? 

707798 Rontan site. A scatter of abraded coarse sherds and tiles in a vineyard, on a slight rise, 
Not a very large site, but It might have extended into an adjacent nut*grove up the slope. 

707813 Roman site. A rectangular, concrete building, 7.50 m. x 10.50 m., paru of whose walla 
protrude above ground, on the east side of a ridge; aggregate—local white stone. A fragment 
of red polished ware among the few sherds artd tiles to be found. 

707637 Roman site. Tiles and pottery, including sigiUata and red polished ware, all fairly 
abrad^, over a considerable area on the north side of a lovi* ridge; a moderate site, dispersed 
by cultivation. 

708786 A tomb group, a caRtnJur and a Reman site. An artificial terrace, 45 m. long, hu beeo 
cut io antiquity across the end of a ridge, or spur, and ^ht burial niches are carved in its 
north fkee, legeiher with the entrance to a large tomb. Tne niches are all semi-circular and 
each has a recesa, or kaduSt In i ts floor, for a burial. The tomb cenaists of a rectangular chamber, 
cut in the tufa, preceded by a long dromos and containing eight Uadi, In two instances in a 
double tier, one above the ether, and one of tbe Uali cut in the cut side of the dromos outside. 
All tbe Uadi have some simple form of moulding round them, but one is more elaborate than the 
others, with a httd*rest, and fhlse legs carved on the tufa face below it. The tomb may pr»4ate 
the niches (cA p. 74), 

Besidm the terrace mentioited above, several other wide steps and platforms have been out 
in the end of the same spur, one of which has partly Intervecied a atnietdiu running obliquely 

Very abraded Roman pottery, including red polished ware, and a few tile-fragments lie 
on the slopes immediately wat of thae terraces and platforms, covering a considerable arcs, 
but never very numerous. 

Opposite this spur is an is^ted hill, forming an ideal site, but there is no sign of any ancient 
occupation on it (707787). But a small flint blade, 4 cm. Jong (the point broken off) and worked 
on both edges, was found beside the stream which flows between the spur and the bill, on its 
northern bank. One other simibr blade was found in the area, on the ridge to the south of 

Suirl (705602). 

708601 Roman dte. Pottery, including black-glazed ware, and tiles cover a large area, on a 
rise 100 m. south of the church of S. Maria del Carmine and drift a considerable distance 
downhill to the east. The site occupim an ewellent position, looking acrow towards the town 
ofSutri. 

708806 Group of burial niches, Eight or nine semi-circular burial niches are cut in the cJIlT face 
on the east side of the large defensive ditch at the west end of Sutri. They are grouped together 
towards the south end of tbe ditch. 

708679 Roman site. A rectangular concrete building, probably a cistern, 8 m. x 18.50 m. 
approx., has walb surviving up to 2 m. high; conewte aggregate—.fsto and tufa- Earm Mn- 
cells any floor that it may have, ft stands at the end of a high spur and is surrounded by 
quantities ofeoane pottery, baides sigiUaia and red polished ware, indicating that there was 
also a house c^soue sort which this dstem served. 

709787 Roman site. Stubby remaira of concrete walls and many chips from broken-up concrete, 
around a platform, 8 m. X 17 m,, oo a ^11, at the end of a ridge. Tiles and pottery, including 
black-glazed ware, drift 300 m. downhill to tbe north. 

709777 Small Roman site. A small group of sherds (all coarse), with some broken tila, scattered 
along a ridge; not a large site. 
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7Q97&S Two uEudl Roman ntea. Two poups of dies, coarse pottery and black-flazed ware, 30 m. 
apart on a ridgci a pair oTplQugbed*out burials? 

709788 Store sheds and quarry. Five loog, rock*eut and barrel*vaulced tuonels radiate out from 
an op» tu& quarry and an used as store sbeds, in so (ar as they are not Ailed with water. 
There is nothing to Indicate that they an aneleot. 


appears a short distance away, in the sidea of a medieval cutting, which intersects it, and it dii* 
cUrges into the valley from the clUT face beyond. Presumably it once served to drain the 
Roman rosui, 

789814 Small Roman site. Isolated eoane pottery and tilei» scattered over a small area on the 
west side of a ridge. 

709837 Reman site. Tiles (in quantity) and sherds, including limllata, spread dovmbUl from a 
low ridge, east of the modern road, Sutri-Rondglione. One fragment of green marble. 

710793 Small Roman sire. A chin scatter of sherds and tilee, in a dip, or dell, east of the Roman 
paved road leading to the villa at *S. Giovanni a polio.’ 

710795 OwisAhv. At the bottom of a cutting up which ran the Roman paved road leaduu to the 
villa at'S. Giovanni a polio,' there is a rwiiraAtf, which appears momentarily in a breax in the 
rock, OB the south side of the present track. 

710826 Roman site. Oa a hilltop, at the south*wot comer of a modem farmyard, are the 
ploughed*out remaiBi of concrete walls, of which one or two fragments ittU survive in the ground ; 
aggrmt^loeal white stone. Half a docen large tufa bloeki, spur ifiifs/um, tiles and pottery, 
induding iigillata and red polished ware. 

711798 CMsa/w. A present«day track intersects a roek'Cut rewufur, which croasea It obliquely 
at road'Icvel, near the bottom of a cutting. The norindu could not be traced further in either 
direotiOQ. 

711802 3u comte. They form part of the aadont ceiaetery of Suiri and are cut in the south side 
of the Valle Maaaano, inunedlately opposite the tcpwn. They lie is two groups 80 rn. opart, 
but the t^ee m the weatern group have mostly collapsed. Tliere is a cdwiSerwn in this group; 
and in the oth^, one Mmh, now half buried, has a pble carved over the door, enclosing a 
reee« nr a heuiu. Another tomb in the same group has Its door set back under an arch, with 
a r««as for a above, Ranked by two small windows, and the interior of it still retains much 


a receas for a dmfv above, Ranked by two small windows, and the interior of it still retains much 
of Its c«igtnu plaster, ctpeeially on the catling tad the upper parts of the walls. The plaster, 
was painted, l^ek on the celling and white on the walls, with pan^ (squam, circle and 
distmondi) outlined In red and white. There arc ftirther caves east of thjs group, as far as 
the foot of the nearby Etruscan cutting (7U80I), vrhere they lie on both sidm of the road, 
None, howw, extend as far as the Roman cutting beyond (^12800). Some of them at least 
may have been tomb* in origin, even if recuicing has now removed all traces of the ftict. If 
so, they would have been either Etruscan tombs or, perhaps more likely, early Roman ones, 
indicating that this 'Ernucan' cutting was oot rcpJaeec immedlatriy by its successor to the east, 
hut con^ued m use m» the Roman period, unril the engineen of' the paved toad to the villa 
at S. Giovanni a polio decided to make a fresh cutting, rather than re-use the esriiting one, 
perhaps consulenng it unsafe because of falli. 

711819 Roman rite. Roman tijai and pottery (coarse and bltck-glaaed ware), scattered over a 
low nogs, together with some comparatively modem brick. 

711836 Small Roman site. A thin scatter of tiles and pottery along a low ridge; red polished ware. 

711848 Roman life A raoderaie quandey ef pottery and dia, on a ridge wat of the modem 
road, the sowalled *Va Cassu Antic*,' or ‘Via Omina.' 

711871 Ro^n site. A Roman cistern U now in ux as aa ‘omameniar pond, full of mud. It 
lies on the north side of a sa^ie leading to aa isc^ted rim, on which stands a (hrmhouse. Its 
walls, of coacrtfe suTviye about 1 m. high and the original concrete bottom is probably still 
largely intact. Dimensocs—3 m. x 8 m. appro*. No pottery. 

on of a promioent 

bU from tl« fu^i of which all the topsoil has eroded away. TTie rife once stood oo the top 
of the hill; but it u impossible lo esuatate its ilee. ^ 
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712773 Roman site. A pile of broken dks &ftd pottery, ioduding sigiUeta, hju been plougbed^ouc 
from a platform of level ground, oo the ea^t edge of a ridge, wbkb is new covered with gnai. 

30 m. to the west) in the coisrse of conairucimg a new road, a doUum was fbutd, sec io the 
erouad at the end of a channel, which had an epos ripimm door and ran downhill from it. 
llie channel was excavated for about 3 m. and was filled with a hne, sticky, grey*b]ack silt, 
coniabung quantities of pottery (one frament of black*glazed >vare) and a heavy clay loom* 
weight. It would seem to have been a drain otsome description. Nothing else came to light 
in the area. 

712786 Roman sice. A wide scatter of abraded tiles and pottery, on a broad ridge, coming from 
a site whose original size was difficult to estimatej blau«gla^m ware. 

712801 Cuniadu. A rock*eut rwsrvita is visible In the west side of a cutting for the road to (be 
Roman villa at ^S. Olovanru a polio,' 20 m. up from the bonora of the cutting and 3 m. above 
the present road>level. It runs parallel with the cuinng and survives fbr about 2.30 to. 

712610 Roman ute. On the end of a high spur, looking down on Sucri, is a level platform whose 
south side is retained by a concrete wall, originally about 24-26 si. long, of which about half 
lurvivo; aggregat^^oeal white stone. Probably the site of a villa. A large tufa block; 
tiles, including a few wasters, perhaps from the brick and tUe kiln, 400 m. away (714314, g^.); 
|)0tl9ry_ee4ne, amphora, dolium, red polished ware. 

713763 Small Roman site. A this scatter of tiles and pottery, on a hillock at the end of a ridge; 
no hne wires. 

71 $798 Roman site. Ti lea and Mtiery, mostly abraded, covering a slight rise, north of the modem 
r(»d to Bassano; red polished ware. 

713302 Group of tombs and burial niches. These tcraha and niches form pan of the enclent 
cemeiery of Sutrl and art cut in the tu&, on the south side of the amphitheatre hill. There 
are eight simple, seml'Clrculei niches, with a burial laniv in the floor of each; a group of three 
small, more or leu square tombs, containing three iiemi*circulsir niches (with IcndQ each; and 
a similar group of three combs, containing three rectangular lefuii each. Deeidcs these tombs, 
there are many ceves along this side of the hill and many otore along the northern side and some, 
if not most, of them may originally have been tombs. None, however, now contain any 
visible proof of such an origin. 

713812 Roman (?) lite. A thin scatter ef indeterminate coane pottery and abraded tiles on a 
spur. The site may, or may not, be Roman. 

71362$ KOUAK pomav uln. The site stands on a high ridge of elay, which lies on top of the tufk, 
north of Sutri, and which the Romani exploited both for this pottery kiln and for two bricl>arid- 
tile kilns lying within the map area (71 and 70462S, f.«.). Wbat remains to^ay is a profuse 

scatter of broken sherds, covering an area about $0 m. square, centred on a low rise and on a 
s^dle to the nonh*west of it. 

The pottery seems to have manuiketured both coarse and 6ne quality wares (but there was 
no evidence to suggest that black'glazed, slgillau or red polished ware were ever made there) 
and it was one source at least, if not the only source, of a loe^grey ware which occurs on a fSrw 
silo so the neighbourhood (e.g. 702818, 726813, 742602). Tnii ware Is generally dark grey; 
it has a hard, brittle fabric, with a gritty surface to touch, though the clay is fine; and is 
generally fired grey all through, although a few sherds have a deep red'brown fabric. Most 
of the simpes found of this ware were «wall bowls or dishes; there were one or two handles; 
and there were also one or two fra^ents of larger bowls or pots (fig. 10, p. 112). It was the only 
ware of which there were recognisable wasters to be seen; but the large quantity of sherds of 
other wares (containing a hi^ percentage of rims and bases) make it more than probable that 

S > too were manufactured at this spot. A group of sherds collected at random was composed 
oUows of the various wares: 

Ninety •eight sherds of coarse warm, with fme clay fabric (mostly rims and bases). 

Pocty*five sherds of coarse wares, with gritty fabric (mostly rims and basca), 

Fifty*fbur shads of ‘local grey ware' (including 19 wasters). 

Nine sherds of slgiUata. 

One sherd of black-glazed ware. 

713680 Roman site. A scatter of sherds, with a Hew tile Iragmenls, oo level ground on a ridge; 
red pt^shed ware. Not a loiaU site, but the true size difficult to assess. 
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715876 Rocoan siic. The comer of 4 concrete atriicrure eurvivce in ihe Braund» on the rununit 
of a low nse on a ridn; concrete a^e^io—and Sherds and dJea, in cooiiderable 

BUffibere, for 100 m. downhill to the east; sigillaia and red poliihed ware. 

7]$774 Roman pte. Coarae ware uid tilee, on level ground oa the centre of a ridge; not a nnali 
ate. 

71 6800 THS A^csprr csMBT&aY of stmj (pis. XIII, 4; XVI, a, k). The main part of the ancient 
cemetery, Kocnan in date, consists of a dense group of rock*cui tombs, stretching for 140 m. 
along one side of the Via Cassia, at the point wnere the road first cotnei into ugbt of the town, 
south of the amphitheatre hill. Other tombs lie further west, along the Valle Maazano (7 1 1802); 
some more are cut in the south side of the amphitheatre hill (713602), and there were very likely 
some on its north side too; there are two small groups west of the town ludf (706806, 708806) 
and one to the east (715805), as well as a final group south of the modern cemetery (716798). 
Here, however, only the main area is desenben: t8e other tombs will he fou^ under their 
separate references. 

The tombs, about 56 in number, vary In sise from single niches to chambers eontainlttf a 
doaen hevlt or more, and meat of them were for Inhumation burials, though the group indues 
10 wfum^ana. The cnajority of the ieaiii consist of recesses in the floor of senu*ciKular niches 

a ii'circular in elovanon only) and there are only a few of the simpler, reetartgular type of 
itf, Besides a considerable number of individual niches (26), they sometimes form a small 
group in a wide, arched alcove, while this arched alcove can aiso in its turn serve as the entrance 
to a larger chamber behind. The m/wniaris comUne square with semi'clrcular niches and 
there are a Tew iiutanees of two urns being placed in the same niche, ss well as examples of larger 
ietuU for inhumation burials inside (he mfisR^erTe, 

Most of the tombs are devoid of any decoration, at least in their present state; but onginally 
they would probably have been piaster ar^ painted, the larger ones at any rate. Externally, 
they frequently had drip channels over them^doep grooves, cut to prevent moisture running 
into them from (he rock fkee above--and many h^ funerary liiuii let Into the tula above them, 
all of which have now disappeared. A few have simple nbles, carved in low relief, to ornament 
their faf ados and there are two tombs, in particular, v^leh draerve special mention, One of 
iheee, at the north end of the whole group, consists a pair of niches, side by side, framed by 
iwopilasiera In relief, supporiing a Urge and elaborate ^cment above (another example of a 
siiaiur tomb, framed by enga^ columns, is unfortunately in a bad state of preservation). 
The second tomb Is really a pair of almost identical, adjacent eelmieria, whose interveolng wall 
has removed at some more recent date (pi. XVT. 4), They were each designed sym* 
metrically lo contain 25-30 niches, including some ibr mhumaclon burials ^-5), m part of 
the original decoration of painted plaster survives towards their eeilingi. Each had a receu 
for a liiitliu over its entrance, framed by a simple arch and gable, on diner side of which are a 
patera and jug, carved in low relief. 

Dennis records (hat in his day a ciiiaen of Suiri had excavated in the ground above the cliff 
in which this cemetery is cut, nnding tombe there too and bringing to light *vaBes, bronaei. 
and other valuable relia of Etruscan date* (Dennis, vol. I, p. 78). 

716679 Roman cistern. A small, rectangular cistern, 2.75 xa. x 3.25 tn., with concrete floor 
B4id walls, 2 m. high, stands on a steep slope immediately above, and to the west of, a deeply 
sunken track. The cistern is already partly undermined, as the slope is eroding rapidly, and 
may £kll bdbre long. At present it serves as a hut and has Had a straw roof ad de d to it. 
717797 Small Roman site. Tila, pottery (coarse, simllata, red polished ware), the handle of a 
day lamp and (be top of a glaai bottk form a imsjl noup on (he centre of a ridge; poaubly a 
^oughed'out burial related to the Via Cassia, tome xOO re. away. 

717799 Small Roman site. A few coarse sherds autd tiledragments. In the comer of a walled 
estate on the ridge; possibly a plot4gbed*out burial (cT, 717797). 

717672 Roman site. The overgrown and earth>fllled remaliu of a rectangular concrete structure, 
4 m. X 9 m., protruding from a Reid bank; aggregate^/rlrr and tufa. A fi-w coarse sherds. 
Possibly a cistern. 

718780 Roman site. Tils, opus jpkcivfit, a small area of crude stiee P*ving, or cobbling; glass, 
potlery (coane, doHum, amphora, ri^lata, red polished ware). The main area of the site, 
probably a farmhouse, lies on a level terrace on both sides of a modem farm road, and 20 m. 
south-east of it, in recent plough, were many Ir^ments of apta si^nnim paviM (some mi situ) and 
of dolium, (he remains perhaps of a simiJar fixture to the ^channel,' or drain, excavate at 
another nearby site in the course of constructing a road (712775, f.s.). 
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71&7dd Group of tombs. South of the modem cemetery of Sulri, between the ADcieni and the 
modem lines of the Via Csma, Urn a ^up of tombs, cut in the end of • tufa spur. The tombs 
seem once to have consisted of a series of larfe caves, whose sides were lined with simple, 
rectan^ar Uculi, in one, or two, tiers. Farts of S-4 cavea have survived (though much of the 
rock has collapsed) containing the remsins of some 12 ioali. 

71865S Roman site. A scatter ^abraded coarse sherds and tUes, on the south slopes of a ridge; 
two probable fragments of red polished ware. 

716861 Roman cistern. A vaulted, underground, concrete cistern, 2.80 m. wide x 10 m. long, 
on (he beck of a ridge; concrete aggregate—chiefly nia and a little iu&. A lew lUes, one brick 
and a lUUc coarse ware indicate that the site was also lived on. The vault of the cistern has 
been destroyed. 

719776 Small Roman site. A few, very scattered tiles and coarse sherds, over a considerable area 
of a ridge; a small site, or burial, much dispersed. 

720774' Roman site. Isolated sherds (one blaek^laaed) and tile fragments, widely scattered along 
a ridge; a small site. 

720601 Tomb. A single, semi'Circular niche, with a Isrtdur in its floor, cut in the rock face on the 
north side of a valley. Later recutting of the tufa has perhaps destroyed another one at the 
same spot. 

720823 Roman site. On a level plailbrm. on the south side of a gentle rise, is the debris of a 
former building^bricki, tiles, »it ntia/iotm (In local white stone), oput spuiOnt; amphora, 
dolium; coarse pottery ar>d bla^glasod. 

la 1916 a Republioan silver Darius was found *lo contrada Romagnano,* which covers 
about a sQMre ulometre in this area, including this site and three others—723821, 726^8, 
729823. The e^ is now in the Villa Giulia Museum, la Rome (Inventory No. 27420). 
Dale, approx. 137-184 a.a (cf. Babelon, Monnsm la RiptAlx^ Roaaifv, il, p. 2z7; Sydenham, 
Th» Reman RtpaPlum Ccinepa, 19S2, p. 49, no. 421). 

720829 aoMAN bath'Kouib. The site Ua on the south edge of a wide ridge, immediately above a 
stream, and occupies a platform, 20 ra. x 90 m. approx., forming i distinct rise Ln the ground. 
Parti of it had bitn dug clandestinely, exposing various rooms and isolated walb. 

The best preserved room visible contained the remains of a bla^ aod white mosaic, which 
once finred a marine scene with hippocamps and other sea creatures (pi. XXI, d). Parts 
of two hippocampe have survived ana there is also said to have been the Isead of a young girl, 
which feJ to pieca in an attempt to lift it. A small, apsed pool opened off one side of this 
room and an underground chamber with a shallow concrete vault lay to the north of it. At 
least two other rooms could be distinguished, in one of which there were traces of a secondary 
apM, and there was ocher evidence to show that the site had been through more tlian one 
^ |dl»^phsa<. Most of the walla to be seen were faced with tufa apas raiieulaim, but some were 
built of brick, some of concrete and some combed tufa apus ntkuUtvn with a brick foundation. 
There were also several large tufa blocks lying about the site and a large tufa capital (diameter 
or the column shofl, 49 cm.) fol. XXI, <). Considerable numbers w box flue<til«e had been 
excavated, besides fragments of painted wallplaster and many ^eoei of imported Xi^an marble 
(Mmpriaing four to live different types); glass and window^glass; tiles; and pr^use quantities 
or pottery, spreading a long way from the site and including amphora, dolium, sl^llata (four 
sherds) and red polished ware (IS sherds). 

Though no hypocaust was visible, the box-fUes, the small apsed pool and the marine subject 
of the tnoaaic make it probable that this was a bath*house, for whieb the water supply would 
presumably have come from the itreasn below it, 

721784 CumuUu (?). A hole ia the hillside, now blocked, is said to lead down into a cumeultu 
below, nmaing east-west. The source ©f this piece of information was not necessarily reliable. 

721793 Two tombs, in the west face of the ancient (and modem) road cutting, at its bottom, are 
the remains of two adjacent rock-cut tombs, 4 a. above tbc present r^-l<vel. The more 
southerly, and better preserved, tomb eonsisB of a square ebamber containing two JeevR, one 
w esdserside, {weceded by a dromos. of which the modem road has removed the greater part. 
Ine back wall of the tomb has been destroyed by a secondaiy exierulon of it at some unkno>^ 
date. North of ^s tomb is a second one, somewhat larger originally, but now mostly coUapied. 
Pans of two W> survive, underneath one o/vrhich is a broad, Sal moulding, exactly like similar 
mouldings m me sane pcuioon in another tomb, 200 m. away to the cast (72S793), and in a 
third tomb, a blonctre to the east (732791), 
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721795 Group of burial nicbea. There are traces of four rectangular leesdi, cui» ode by pdc> In the 
tufa, at th« end of a low spur, between the modem Via Cassia and the road to Bassano. Two 
of them lie one above the other. There has been much quarrying at the cod of the spur and :< 
is cooaequently diihculi to know whether theae loculi were originally out in the open air, as they 
are now, or wheihcc they were at first underground, cut in the side* of a long tomb, which has 
since been removed. 

721$ 10 Roman site. Coarse pottery and tiles, scattered on either side of the preseQl*day can* 
track, but probably lying north of the ancient track which connected Sutn and Falerii Novi, 
indicate a site, which is unusual in being situated in low ground, without even a rise tor any 
building to stand oa. 

721881 Roman site. The walls of a rectangular concrete slrucnirc, 4 m. x 9 m. approx., are 
expoaed la a vineyard and in the side of a track, which runs past its north end; ulei and tufa 
aggregate, The vineyard yielded one coane sherd. 

722772 Roman site, A profuse scatter of tiles, logetbex with 9ptts ipieaitan, indicate a building, on 
the wmt side of a rid^, and pottery from the site includes blaek*glaaed and ligUlara, beaide* 
amphora and dolium. Fragments of glass. 

722790 Romaa site. Walls of Roman concrete, in a patch of acnih and brambles, seem to form 
part of a rectangular structure, 4 m. x 9 m. approx., built io fiat ground on the edge of a 
alight terrace. A few cUe* are piled beside it, but no sherds. 

722786 LAAOB aouAM cm, at *oasaia OAsreLiAceTO.* The present Crnnhouse that bean the name 
stands oa an isobied hill with sheer tufa sides, 90 m. long x 40 m. wide, to the cut of which Is 
another smaller hill, about S5 m. in diameter. The Roman site oceupM the tem of the larger 
hill, and very probably of the imaller hill too, aad spread down on to the saddle between the 
two, as well as down on to tbe low ground lying to south and west of the former. A paved 
road led to it from the Via Cassia and ran pan the west end of the larger hill (see p. $9). 

No remains are visible on the top of either hill, but a wall of large luffe block* retains the 
north side of the lar^r one. This wall Is 40 m. long and is built of regular eouitei of blocks, 
ail as *hetd«n/ Swn ccursa lurvive, etch one 50 cm. high (pi. XI, The type of 
construction Implies an early date, and the wall may originally have been defensive la character, 
belonging to a small, late pre*Ro(nan site; but no ether evidence of prO'Romaa occupation is 
at present forthcomirig. A cviKafiu runs through the hill, dividing into two branches towards 
lu west end. 

Sou th of the hill and on the saddle at i is east end, there have been ploughed up &on time io 
time further large tu(b blocki. remains of concrete structures and portieu of marble columns, 
veneering slabs and part of a marble pilaster, bestdei quaniiiiei of Hies. [The franienta of 
marUe are moaily in the possession of the present owner of the farm, in Rome.} But the visible 
remains are primarily at the west end of i/ie hill, where the modern track has cut down through 
the Roman levels, exposing walls of concrete and of tufa blocks, including some which may have 
belong^ to a concreie cistern lined with spa/ tign^nm, a pavement of qMu /tgmnwn with bits of 
marble and tesserae lei into it (pi. XXI, 4), fra^ents of burnt wall^plasier (red, yellow and dark 
greca), and a section of the paving of the adjacent Roman road, which clearly passed imm^ 
diately alongside this particular ^p of buildiogs. Nearby were found tesserae of blue and 
green glass and a fragment of red polished ware, though sherds in general are scarce. 

In the volume of the NoH^ Suvi for 1882, p. 111, there is a report of the finding of 
various fragments of marble at this site, including 'a baccbic head’ in low relief, 'belonging to 
a friese of some large building,' as well as portions of two inscriptioiu, one of which is od a 
cippus, now in Sum andquarium {CiL, xi, 5264, S269), 

722818 Large Roman site. On top of a hid Is a long, vaulted, concrete cistern, partly under* 
ground, 3 m. wide x 29-30 m. long (24 m. to a po«*Roman blocking wall) ; above it arc th© 
ruins of a much more recent fambouK (pi, XV, ej. The roof of the astern is intact tor about 
half Its length. There Is no trace of spur riprinan liniog on the walls, but a fcagraent was found 
nearby. 

60 m. south-west, on the edge of tbe bill, are tbe remains of another concrete building, 
perhaps a second cistern, and 60 m. south, on tbe slopes of die bill, are further walls of concrete 
(with local wlute stone aggregate), of tufo sptu reticulaivn and of small tula blocb in regular 
courses. Two of these walb fom the sides of a amiadus, having a concrete roof, running into 
lU hillside at this point. 
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Newby were AAsy fngmenu ef box fluc'tile*, uxsexae (wbiie stoae andtflM), veneeriog: 
slabs of while marble and pabied walbpUaier. Urge rufs bloda lie beside the cistern above, 
and scattered arouod arc considerable numbers of eUra and bricb, including one curved brick 
which formed part of a column. Pottery included sigiLala and red polished ware. 

722S37 Roman site. A thin acatier of tifcs and pottery (one sherd of sigillaia) oo the north side 
of a wide ridge. 

723777 Small Roman site. Tiles, coarse ware, black-glaaed dr*d red oolished ware cover the 
slopes of a knoll on the ridge, from which all the topsoil has eroded on. 

723783 Small Roman site. A small group of tile^fragments, together with a little coarse pottery. 

72 3793 Tomb. On the east side of an ancient road*cutiing, 3 m. above ib^resent level of the 
road, is a tomb, containing three Iwidt, roughly ca.rvcd out of the tufa. Tm two iMtdi at the 
sIdra have shallow head*rests and are outlined by simple mouJdjngs. The most Important 
loculust in the rear wall, has bcad>reats at both en^ and is frainsd by a wide, flat moulding, 
which alio recun on tbe vertical rock'&ce below it. The same type of moulding occun a^ 
in another tomb 200 m. to tbe west, also under a fonhu (721783, f.is), and In a third tomb, a 
kilometre approx, to tbe east (732791). 

728873 Roman site. A concrete wall. 8 cn. lou, protrudes f^cn a vineyard bank and tiles and 
pottery lie in the ground around; dolium andrM polished ware. 

724796 Tomb (?1. Cut in the south side of a valley i» a large, rectanniar chamber. 5.80 m. 
wide X 6-6.50 m. long, containing a central pillar, 65 cm. wide x 65 cm. long. The pillar, 
like the chaml^ Itself, is entirely cut out of the lufo and stands 2.50 la. high; it has a squared 
abacus at iu top (pi. XIV. eV ^he roof slopes slightly down from It towards the sides, which 
are only 2 m. high, A nnaller, apparently secondary, chamber opens off the back of the first 
(2.50 m. square). Most of thsffont of the mala chamber has now collapsed. The pillar and the 
sloping roof would not be out ^place In a tomb; but there is no ether indication that this was 
the original purpose of the chamber. If there were ever benches round the walls, they have been 
removed cleanly and ev^y, leaving no trace. There is a graffito dat^l$45—on the right 
wall and several graffito erocira on the front face of the central pillar. The chamber is known 
locally as the *Grotu d* Orlando.* 

725779 Roman silo. Abraded eoane sherds and tile fragments He iouth>eail of • low ridge, on 
tbe slopes below it. The site probably stood on a wiM> level plaifom running along the side 
of the ridge. 

725784 Roman site. A widespread scalier of broken ti les, coarse sherds and chips of rsfos, probably 
coming from destroyed concrete—the remains of a building. 

725821 Roman rite. Coarse pettm and tiles, on a spur on the south side of a ridge, a site from 
which there is a considerable drift of stray tiles and sherds 500-600 m. north-west, to the Roman 
site at 720825. 

726791 Roman (7) site. A wide scatter of indeterminate pottery and tile fragcnenti, on gentle 
slopes leading down Irom a rise to the west. The pottery Is net certainly Roman. 

726815 Roman site. Coarse ware and tiles, centred on a platform, 20 ra. square, and spreading 
along a terrace to tbe east; red polished ware and a sherd of loc^ grey ware, from the Roman 
pottery kiln at 713823 (f.v.). 

726828 Roman site. The remains of a rectangular concrete structure, 7 n. wide X 15.50 m. 
long (to the p^nt where it disappears underground). There are two prcdccHons on its south 
and east rides and a block of stone has been built onto its south wall, with a water channel 
through it (original?). Concrete aggregate—rrfos and a bttle bride. Perhaps a cutero. 
Beaide it are br(uen dim, brick, marfc^ (white), glass and pottery (black-glazed and ri^llata). 
There was a house oa the spot too, therefore. 

727773 Small Roman site. Abraded coarse sherds and a few tile-fragments over a small area, 
beside a stream. 

727780 Roman site. A scatter of pottery (containing no line wares) and numbers of tiles, in flat 
ground on either side of tbe new road under construction to TVevignano. The debris, much 
dispersed, of quite a large rice. 

727845 Roman rite. Widely scattered remains of a building—s^r retieuUUin, spiMm, 
bricb, tiles, Sfia tesserae and pottery, including amphora and rigillata. 
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727874 Romao site. A few (iJes and coarse sherds lie on tbe south slopes of a ridge, amoDg trees 
and gnas, which coakc it impossible to decade where precisely they came Irom or bow big a site 
they represent. 

728768 Roman site. A thin scatter of pottery and lile-fragmenis, on the northeast slopes of a 
prominent spur, called ^Poggio Francesco.' They have probably drifted from the ereac of the 
hill, below which they Ue. 

728798 Small Roman site. A handful of coarse sherds, one oTsigillati and one fragment ofa brick, 
on a narrow spur, may represent a mall tomb or mausoleum. 100 m. further east arc two rock* 
cut UtuU (729798, f. a). 

728861 Roman cistern. A vaulted, underground, concrete cistern lies south of, and partly tmder, 
a modern (AtaU- It measures 2.50 m. wide x 9 m. long, to a recent blocking wall, and ts si id 
to extend a funher 8 m. beyond that. It has a concrete floor, with a flat moulding between 
it and tbe walls. Concrete aggregate^rslcr. 

A large slab of Roman concrete lies over a modern well, 50 m. south of the cistern, with a 
few tiles and sherds around it (one ofsigillata) and 100 m. south>east is another vaulted, con¬ 
crete building and a amieuius, cut throuM the end of the ipur on which this group of buildings 
lies (729860, below). 

729764 Small Roman site and tomb. A small group of tiles and pottery (doUum; black-glaaed 
ware) on a low spur, or ridge, together with one squared block of hara tufa ; perhaps a small 
mausoleum. 

A roughlyKut tomb, in soft tufh, 40 m. east of the site above, ott the iIoms of the same 
ridge ^ three Uadi, with head*resii, and a large none blocking the doorway, ^om it came a 
few fragments ofa white-ware jug. 

729787 Roman site. A few tiles and sherdi (coarse and black-glased ware), scattered along the 
west slopes of a gully; perhaps a ploughed-up tomb, or tombs. 

729796 Two ton^bc. Two crude, rectangular hadi, each with a recess for a body in its floor, cut 
side by side, in the east face of a dell running north^ulh. 100 m. west is a email Roman site, 
with which they nay be connected (728798, f.s.). 

729804 Citdadus, A nn^us runs north Into tbe hillside from the back of a cave, 10 m. !ou» 
called *Lt Grotta di Malpasso.' The purpose of the cuniaUtu may have been connected with 
the presence of a ipring in the cave. 

729828 Small Roman site. A small Katter of coarse pottery and riles, just north of the crest of the 
ridge. 

729894 Roman site. A group of scattered coarse sherds and broken riles, on the back of a broad 
ridge, probably responsible also for isolated sherds and tilea in ploughland 100 a. north. 

729660 Roman site and cuntArfttf. A vaulted, concrete building, 3 m. x 9 m. approx., mosily 
underground, on the south side of a spur, probably connect^, as one site, with a eonerete 
elitera, 100 ra. north-wme (728861, above). This building may also have been a cistern, but 
there was no certain proof ^ it. 

Nearby is a aoiitvlia, cut through the end of the same apur and intersected by a modem 
cave. One branch of it, west of the cave, is approvinsttely 30 m. long; the other, east of the 
cave, is blocked. 

730793 Roman site. Fifteen to twei^ty large tufa bicxks, ploughcd-out from a terrace on the west 
si^ of a dell running down from the Via Cassia, atioat tbe presence ofa building. More blocks 
are said to have come from a 'wall,* 30 m. below the terrace to the east. Scattered over the 
aren were broken tila and a few bricks, coarse pottery, sigJIata and red polished ware. 

In a vineyard above, tbe owner has found much metal slag. Some lumps of It are ailll to 
be seen and one or two riles, but no sherds to indicate a date. 

730671 Roman site. A short length ofa wall of Roman concrete proirudea from tbe ground In a 
vineyard; jeUt aggregate. No sherds or tiles could be found. 

731771 Roman site or tomb. A small group of rile-fragmenu and coarse sherds, perhaps from a 
burial aasocisied with the building 100 m. north-east (732772, below). 

732763 Roman site. Plougbed-out bricks and tiles, «put relieuUtv/n blocks in tufa, fragments of 
^us lifnimm and a sauare block of hard tufti, from a modest site at the end of a spur. Pottery 
included sigillara ano red polished ware, dollum and other coane ware. 40 m. south, up tbe 
apur, was a smaller scatter of coarse sherds and tiles. 
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732772 Roman aite. Overturned iUb of Roman concrete on top of a dight hillock; concrete 
—tu& and seUt. Coosiderablc quaactciea of tiles and j^teiY dowo the alopca to north 
and euti coarse ware, red polis>>ed ware. Perhaps a ftmnhouae, with associated 

burial 100 n. south* west of It (732771, above). 

732789 Three tombs. Three rodf<ut tombs are said to have been ibund in the course of tractor 
ploi^hin^, on the north or east side of a low hill, called 'Pratiola*; (bey were rectangular, with 
im entrance at one end, and cootalned four to nine each, so it h ssud. Tbe betUi were 
closed ierTa*co(ta slab* held In pla^ by clay. Two meQ*s rings were found and a woman's 
bracelet of intertwmed snakes, all of brense. They were surrendered to the Superintendency 
of Antiquities. 

732791 Tomb (lig. 4, p. 75). A rock>cut tomb, eontaioing a total of five three in the 
tomb itself (a rectangular chamber) and two in the sides of the dromos leading to it. Four of 
them are simple, rectangular ImvIi, cut horuontally into the tufa: the ATth is more elaborate, 
consisting of a podium, or *bed,' on which tbe body was laid, standing free from the side walls 
of (he tomb. At the head and foot of it an ornamental, triangular gable projects above the 
*bed.' The tomb is crudely cut, in the south-west face « a ridge, not far a^ve stream level, 
near (he iunctioo of the road to Ne|h with the Via Cassia. Some of it has now collapsed and 
some of It has been quarried away. ITte oriumenial *bed,* with gables at either end, ia 
paralleled in another lomh about 3 km. away, north of the road to Basiano (702000), and a Aat 
moulding, which outlines the irMX foce of it, recurs in two tombs near tbe junction of the road 
to Baasano with the Via Gaaia (72179$, 72^793). 

732804 Tomb. The remains of a simple, reck-eu( tomb with one loeaUts in ihe rear wall, a cruder 
version of a similar tomb 800 ra. away (739799, f.s.). The roof has colUpMd. 

732629 Small Roman site. A few coarse sherds and abraded ille*fraginencs, covering a small area 
on the crest of a ridge. 

732899 Reman diiem. A rectan^lar. vaulted, concrete ciitem, 9 m. x 16 m. approx., lying 
mostly underground. The inside is lined with cement (made with arv aggregate cnkpi of stone, 
iaitead of the mere luual brick chips), with flat moulding! across the angles, ai^ an inlet pipe 
enten at roof-level on the north tiife. Concrete atggregite—rsic/ and local white stone. 

25 m. iouih*east is a small, grass-covered platform, with more concrete in It, and the ditem 
itself may well have been built on. In the area were tufo ofita niieyisiien blecb, optu tpieaim 
bricb, quantities of tiles and pottery (coarse ware, amphora, deliumt sigUlata). 

80 m. east were the remains of another concrete building, probably connected with the same 
site (739855). 

732875 Roman site. Isolated coarse sherds and one of sigillata, scattered over a considerable 
area of vineyardi. Once a siie, oow nearly completely des(ro}4d. 

733798 Roman site. Debris of a tnodest building on the south side of a narrow spur, includirw 
opus micatun artd tpu tigmmn; dies, glass and pottery (coarse ware, il^lata a^ red p^isbM 
ware). 

90 m. east are three rock-cut burial ruehes, perhaps related to the site (734796, below). 

733608 Roman nuusoleum (P). Grouped In a small area on the brow of the ridge are many die* 
fragments, a large tufa bloeii, two pieces of decayed white Italian marble and a nandful of coarse 
sherds. The coarse ware is indeterminate, but the xnarble and the large tufe block su^st a 
Roman ute, presumably a mausoleum. 

733848 Roman site. Remains of very poor concrete, ploughed up on the south side of a minor 
spur, together with spur /pieoim, t Jes, glass, red pushed ware and coarse ware, evince of a 
small building. 

733955 Roman site. A concrete wall was just visible above ground SO m. east of tbe Roman 
dstem at 732655 (above) aod probably belongs to the same group of buildings. Aggregate 
chiefly telee, with tufo and local white stone. Coarse ware and dim. 

734777 Roman dte. TiJa, bits of opus ngmnm and coarse sherds, ploushed out in falriv flat eround. 
Probably not a large site. r o 

734789 Sna^ (?) Roman site. The corner of a pavement o( oput signam projects from the grass 
at the end of a minor spur, bur the full site of the building to which it beJonged is impossible to 
assess. A few tiles aod coarse sherds. 
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734798 Three burial ni che* . A croup of three «emi<ireu]v burul nkbes, cut side by side in the 
tufa aloQC (he rath &ee of an artifidal temee, on the south side of a narrow spur. Each con* 
caias one totwho in its door. 

50 u. west is a Rocnno site, with which they say be ^***»**^-d (793798, above). 

735768 Roman site. Oo an isolated knoU is a reeiaaculir jdatibna, 4 n. X 9 bl approx., partly 
ezeavaled by curious locili. They have c a po s cd walls of eoncreie, with stUt and with brick 
and tile acgregaie, a wall of tuhs s^ rrfiraieric with a brick quoin, or door jamb, and an ofiur 
ri^sMiPifioorl^oAsri«reoocrete. Tbeor«pna]utcprehahlyoDvecedaU, or most.ofiheknoO; 
brick and die are scattered all round it. ben^ coarse and red polished ware and a few teaserae 
(ofniss and Mue class). 

735785 Roman site. A seatttr of (Use astd pottery, includinf one black^laaed sherd, covers a 
slichirise on the went edfeofa broad ridceiooerimbacnwoiofa^ais mwL 

795806 Tosah or cave. A smell, nearly square, chamber, with low benches agauost the side 
walli, and preceded by a loof dromes, Iso 100 u. north of the ancient ridf^track between Sutri 
and Nepi, on the south side of a spur wfaicb presents a rock (ace about 100 m. lonf parallel 
with, and faeinc, the Rack, ideal for a froup of tomb*. Moil of the lace is now covered with 
earth. The benches loeide seem too low a^ too narrow (or it to have served as a tomb, but 
they may have been rceuL 

736601 Roman rite. Scattered and isola c e d coarse slurds and cilca over a small area of plough* 
land, perhaps a plougbed^ui fratv. 

736813 Roosan site. Scancred coarse ware aad tiles eovertfig a high pmnt on the ridge, the 
remains ofa building. 

737789 Roman pottery dump or burial. From a hole is the ground about 2 bl equare, but of 
unknown dep^, on the south side of a low, vary narrow qnir,W come a large quantsry oTblack* 
gUeed ware aetd eeane pottery. When first found there are aaid,probablyreUamy, CO have bees 
j 08‘I50 bases of vases (unspecified). The many fragments « black^sed ware recovered 
are, almost without ecceptiOfi, badly Arad, producing an uneven eolouring, partly black and 
paitly red, suggesting a ute data fo the deposit, when the trandtion to terra sigilltia had 
aiivdy begun. TIk precise purpose of tM deposit remaias obscure. 

737798 Roman rite. Isolated, abraded coarse ware and riles on the north ride of a spur and 

E srtly down its nertben slepm. The ground above has been ploughed down to the ruf* rock, 
lit a site once existed on tw spot. 

737803 Roman rite. A fme scatter of coarse ware and rile*chipi cov en a sli^t rise, ea the south 
ride of the ridge along which ran the aneient tn^ eoonecring Sutri tod Nepi. Also black* 
glaaed and red peliibn ware aad glass. 

737808 Roman rile. Ploughed coetcrate walls, wbceeapprommaie ponrion is iCiUvirible,belon^n| 
CO a rectangular structure, 8 im x 9 ns.; aggregate—bcal white clone. Coarse ware and tiles. 

738786 Ctowidar (?). A s»<aDed cvsipder, 9C^ICI0 cm. wide. Lies under a m odem track, east 
^ a stream, aiM is said to contbue on (he other bank, ruiuuog along the aorth side of a spur 
opposite; this ceednuarion was invisible, however, under brambles. It seems too wide to be 
ancient and may reprcseai a more recent attempt at Irrigatke, or at systematising the stream 
to supply water for a former smithy, which stood 400 bl downeo^m (741785). The smithy 
is now in ruins, but was still workiag within the me m o r y of an old form labourer. It hss given 
ia name to (he focal hill, 'Ia Perriera.* 

738601 Roman sherds, pc^ps foma a burial- A few coarse sherds and (ile*fragmentB, coming 
from a pit, or grave, b (he rufo, cut by a medera track. 

738814 Roman site. Thick scatter of broken tiles end ponery, including anphora, black*glazcd 
and rigiUata, cc the south-mst slopo of a bilL Ako glaai and a fragment of bronze. 

739759 TVo smaD Roman siem. A nail group of dies, glass and pottery (mduding si^ta and 
red polish^ wsire), on a saddle at the ofa stream gully, and a second similar group, con* 
tainiog only coarse ware aod tUei, 20 m. west of the not, naay represent a pair of tombs or 
mausolea. 

7S9788 Etruscan cremauoo bu ri*' A sii^ mmarion burial, probably Etruscan in date, was 
found, in a recoitly Roughed Add, on & meet of a narrow, low ipur, at the north end of the 
hill called ‘La Ferriera.’ The burial eonrisled of one large ossuary of a coarse, biuTtished ware, 
containing the remalm ^ a fow burnt booes, a bunssbed black dkb, or bowl, with sharply 
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e&rinated aids, another vue of a sizailar fabric and a juj; with one handle (which wu said to 
have been found in (be same group, bu( which had abeady been removed elsewhere). Only 
ifagmefits of the hnt three vases were to be (bund n jite (^. 11). There bad also been a 
corroded bronae pin in the ossuary. There was do bucchero in the group. Miss Brenda Mason, 
Research Student of Girton CoH^, Cambridge* sew the fragmeols of the vases recovered and 
suggested an early dale for the buria]> perhaps the eighth century b.g. 




Fio. II. Ossi/Aiiy AMD Anothu Visut. FROM EaRly Etrusun 

GamsAYtON Evrjal at 7S9788 (|) 


7S9790 Roman site. A scatter of tiles and pottery (including red pdished ware), centred on a 
gentle rise. It is diBicult to assess the area of the original site to which they bdooged. but it 
may not have been very large. 

7d9799 Tonb. A rectangular chamber, cut in the tuft, with one hetdas high io its rear wall and 
a long dnMnoe preceding it. The ketdus was once closed by dies across its front (or a slab of 
stone or marble) and two crude graffito crossa are scratched on Its ba^ wall; but they are 
may net have been very large. 

7$9801 Roman site. A handful of sherds, including blaok'glased ware, and one or two tiles, in a 
relatively small area on the north aide of a ridge. A tomb (?). 
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740765 RomAA ute. Two pwces of Homan concret e pn^ect irom il« crest of a $atJp oo the >v«9t 
side of the ridjc; a^gr^ie—sales aod tu&. Tile, a hule cnane ponery and one sherd of blaelt* 
glaaed ware above. Perhaps a saaall nmiaievm connected with the larmbouse 60 m. to the 
north (740766, bdow). 

740766 ftooaasiie,ploi,4^faed once, or perhaps cwicfc Debris over an area 30 x 15 in., conulninf 
tUes, wuidow>gU9i and small, medium and large askr tesserae, betidei ^uandlMS of pouety— 
narse (dolium, amphora), agillaia and red pcJtshed ware—two Crafa^ts tj clay lamps, 
ofaglass *t«ar,’or cenbncDt, bonk and other glass. Atew luoqss of metal slag and two indeier- 
mi&ate, corroded biO of iron. A fsrmbouie, with attached meutoleum (7^65, ab^) 7 

740775 Large Roman site. Hks aiul postcry—coene, blach^laaed, sigillau sod red 

polisbed ware—lying in rough grass oo a h^ (tpol bd^t, 267 m.) ai^ doMi in east shy es , 

7417^ Monument (?). Four large tu& blocks and a apiared length of concrete as if from a pillar 
(eootaining £stf)y large tfUt, tuZs and brick ngpegitc) lyv>g on a anall, graM*rrown knoU. A 
KW abraded lilc'fragmcoQ, but no visible sher^ Ihe remains of some form of momiaent (7); 
dace uneeriaifi, but perhaps aaeiect ^fi’auae of the siae of she tufii blods. 

741778 Romartdte. Tilge, amphora, AJium, ww; hi , uyalw^ pftiif k> ^ 

ware; on a small, but pcooiinent hiU, called 'Poggio Togneea.* There u —«d to be a nenadw, 
some 40 n. loog, runniitf ioto the hill on its no^ side, but it was not located. 

742792 Roman sites {?}. Ottered and abraded eoane sberds and tils* over a comlderabk area 
in the flat ground between (be mod em Via and the road to Kcsh. TUe-Iragraena also 

on two slight IumUs, 50 m. north of the Nepi road at this point. Wbm predsely the criginal 
site, or sites, stood was impossible to locate. 

742602 Roman site. Broken dies, doliuoi, mortarium and other ensrse oMtery; black^Iaaed, 
sigillata and red p^ished ware sind one sherd of a locsl grey ware, rnanutactured ia the Roman 

K ttery about 3 km. away to the ncrlb-west (71S82S, fa.); part of the rim cf a purple glass 
wl. Just south of this site passed the ancieD C ridg^trad: conneciiog Sutri and Nei^. 

742811 Small site. A scatter of coarse ware and dks, oa a blOtop, cogetber with t fragment oft 
Ane glass bowl. The pellory, howe ver , may have been Aen*Romaa. 


V. THE AREA IM POST-ROMAN TIMES (fig*. 12, IS, pp. 122,124) 

(t) Sulri 

Nistciy.** The hiaCory of the town has coadnued unbroken up (o the present 
day. It reached its peak in (he early Middle Ages, though declining rapidly there> 
af^er, and iu importance has always remained dependent on io strategic position 
on the Via Cassia.^ 

It wu already a bishopric by the rnid^fifth century and from (he late sixth to tbe 
eighth century acted as the outpoet of Rome and the Church against the Lombard 
kingdom to the north. It fell into their hands on occasion, however, for we know 
that they occu^ed it at the end of tbe sixth century and in 728 it was captured 
again, by king liutprand, who shortly afterwards ceded it to the Pope. Evidence 
of their occupation remains in an inscription in (he crypt of the cathedral and in 
various graves which have been found from time to lime on the ridge west of the 
town.** 

During the next 500 yean, up to the mid^lburteenth century, the prosperity of 
the town reached its highest peak. The Via Cassia was an important route between 
Rome and the north; large numben of pilgrims stopped in the town on tbeir way 

** Th* bv«i utd moftt reli»bk uctmat of Sutri in section* dnliog witk tbe period* b ttofe dw Middle 
tbe Middle Ages a ilut 6i>m wbiMn Age nre of bnle or m value), 

meet of tbe MWiag aeceunt b uhen (Tomaaerti, * Thb wa» equally true in Roman tUM*. 

la Amww. Rome, ISIS, veL au). Tbe " v, Ttuneaeui (ep. oc.) and ffM. Se$f~, 1678. 

cotnpftb enw v e work of Kk^Landi eontalm more p. 159 (wboe a efiuc. 578-882 we* among the 

detail, but i* lee* critical (flii^LaAdi. 8i*rie dalT fi^); 18S2, p. 265; 1920, p. I2l. 

AitlitfnUTm* CUM di dWri, Rome, 1887. Tbe 



Fia. 12. MsoBVAL Roam ah& Srro w tke Couifrav to the Noeth of Sotw (cf. Fig. IS) 
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to and fro; and Sutri, being one of the possesaoos of the Popes, played a considerable 
role in the history of the Church. Its name occurs several times, lor example, in 
the smi^le with the German Emperois and, on a lesser scale, it figured in the 
contest ^cween the Church and the Prefects of Vico, who, Irom the tenth to the 
ftAeeoih century, centred on thetr Castle at Lago di Vico, held a fluctuating dominion 
over (he surrounding territory; they were gcnentUy in revolt agairut Rome. 

By the fourteenth century Tomassetti calculates that there were 5,000 inhabitants. 
But from then on a decline set in. In 1435 the b^opric was united with that of 
Nepi. In the fifteenth sixteenth centuries the town suffered from the struggle 
between the Borgias and the Onini, being a seat of the former family. In 1527 it 
was presumably sacked, together with Rondglione and Veiralla, by the Bourbon 
troops. And the coup-de-grace came soon afterwards, when the Famcse 'trans* 
ferr^’ the Via Cassia to the road running through Rondglione to Viterbo.* By 
1656 the population had shrunk to about 1300.* The numbers of the inhabiunii 
have increased since, but the town has never regained its former importance. 

7Tu ExUiU ^ thi 7«un. In its prime the town occupied not only the ridge on 
which it now lies and where the Roman town before it bad been, but spread on to 
the isolated hill to the south (the ‘amphitheatre* hUl) and on to the end of another 
ridge to the south-west, the ridge along which ran the Roman Via Cassia. It also 
occupied the valley in between these three hills. 

For the remains in the town itself, see Tomassetti (pp. 193 If.; cf. alio Nispi- 
Landi, ii, pp. 294-296). There are t^ ruins of a la^ fifteenth-century building 
on the amphitheatre hill and a few buildings still stand in the valley, beside the 
modem Via Casria. But the hill to the south-west deserves a fuller comment. 

The end of this ridge is isobted from the rest by a rock«cut ditch and a second, 
larger ditch lies 350 m. west of the first, likewise running from one side of the ridge 
to the other (fig. 3, p. 67). On the east lip of this latter ditch are the ruins of some 
tufa walling, built ^ regii]ar]y<ouned blocks bid in cement. A road (the ancient 
Via Cassia) is dearly visible, running along the centre of the ridge and crossing the 
two ditches by means of bridges, which have now disappeared.*’ On diher side 
of the road are extensive signs of foundations for houses, cut in the tufa, and there 
are traces of a side road, parallel to the Cassia, to serve them. At the foot of the 
ridge, at its east end, are the remains of a fine lower, with an ornamental, gothic- 
archi doorway, the tower of S. Paolo. A small, present-day easaU is the only 
building on the top of the ridge. 

Such are the existing remains, representing a fair-sued community, with a 
fortified strongpoint at its east end. The most reasonable explanation of it is that 
it is the medieval teignr, or ward, of S. Siefano, which bad a castle attached to it, 
and a church of the same came, and stood outride the lown.*^ This ward was 


* Th< md siill r4n (b4l way in DtoAit’s day uid 
ic wu Ml uadi tbe begiAoina M ibr pracatceonirr 
ibat it retumd lo ia ori|in«t rauKpM Sutri. 

• /ateu, voU 33. p. Sl.c.». Satri. 

'* The east oim h« bees repUeed by sn eartbro 

cauaewsy, ks p. SS. 

There were two gates m il, *Poru msior’ and 


'Pom pueeeruls,' ssd. (bough we have so 
of (be MesdAotioB, tbu ridge is (he most liSely 
spot eo wbitb to loate it. For tbe jajbrmstiaB 
eofwenusf S. St^no ud ia ver^ 1 an iedebied 
to s neM^npb by the Iste Mgr. Giscomo Gesdli 
of S«i(ri. • Inoid uid pupU of TonMetci, eotided 
'Meatem del Borgo di Sutri' (August, 1333). 
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fra. IS. MscavAL Roaci ai«d Srm m tmz CouMTKy to tki South or Sirtiu (d. Pif. 12) 

(8c4]» 1:50,000} 


inhabited up to the end of the fourteenth century,** but Chen disappears from history, 
though the church survived until 1605, disappearing, however, in its turn coo. The 
ward came to an end at the period when Sutri was in decline. 

It is more difficult, on the other hand, Co determine when it was fine occupied. 
Its houses dearly recognise the existence of Che Via Cassia and therefore post-date 
the conscruedon of that road, chough going back to a time when it was stfU in use. 
But there is no evidence to suggest that they arc actually Roman in origin.** On 
the other hand, the ditches are post-Roman in character and the walling extant along 
the west one certainly Is. We know that the church, casde and ward all existed 

** Ao ioTcotgry of 1302 OMniiooi house*, walli, **Tlic lew sbordj found on the cidfe were of 
jate, church and castle. medieval date. 
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in the eleventh century,^ but we have no cariier record of it. Liutprand» the 
Lombard king, ceded a cAstellum lo the Pope in 728. This was. In fact, ajl he donated 
—not the entire town—and the Papacy only gained control of the latter in later 
years. There is no evidence to show which ggrtrf/wr is meant i one is left to speculate 
whether it was the same castle as that of S. Stelano.** 

(u) The Cnenltyside and the Now MedUoai Taoms 

The Counityside. Sometitrie after the end of the Roman period, the countryside 
became deserted once more. One or two estates may have survived, such as that 
at *S. Giovanni a polio,' but the majority of the farms and villas were abandoned 
and fell into ruin. There was no sign of poct-Romao occupadon on any of them. 
The Ciminian forest regained much of the ground that it had lost and woods probably 
covered once more the upper skates of the Mond Sabaiini, including Monte Calvi. 
The Via Cassia remained in use, as did the ridgeway track to NepI, but most of the 
other Roman roads were forgotten and duappeared. The reason for (his desertion 
of the countryside is that people bo longer felt safe there, preferring Instead to live 
together in small commxuutiei for mutual protecdoo, and it was In this way that the 
first nuclei of the new medieval towns sprang up, towns like Ronciglione, Gap- 
ranica and Bassano di Sutri. The fact that these towns were founded in what had 
previously been countryside indicates that the Roman achievement in opening up 
the forest and woodJaod was not endrdy wasted. Rondglione, in particulv, is 
one of a series of medieval setdemeats which appear on (he slopes of the Mond 
Gindni, not admittedly oo the highest summits, which were left to the Ciminian 
forest, but higher than the Roman towns bad beenu** 

A fresh road-system also emerged, consisdng of a series of new cross-country 
tracks connecting these inctpieni towns. The cracks gradually stabilised themselves 
by use, and the modem road-system, which has developed from (hem, reflects 
accurately the general pattern. The maps show all the tracks in the area which 
have been in use for a considerable time (ftp. 12,13, pp. 122,124). No attempt has 
been made to distinguish the date of any of them. For, fioce the conditions of 
transport remained the same thrmigbout the Middle Ages, and right up to the late 
nineteenth century, there b no means of telling one crack from another on the basu 
of their appearance, while it b probable (hat many, if not most of them, continued 
to be used equally, until the advent of asphalt nMuls determined which should be 
major ones, rupeneding the remainder or relating them to a minor posidon. 

One profound change in the general pattern did take place in the sbcteenih 
century, when the Via Cassia, which up till then had nm past Sutri, as it always had 
done in the past, was diverted by the Famese and transferred to the route which 
ran from Monteroai, through Rondglione, to Viterbo. Thb meant a period of 
prosperity for Rondglione, but it signalled the final end of Sutri as a town of any 


**Tbe church of StdiUM U 1b< 

mooKte^ ol & Paolo co RofiK by Grecory 
V7I (lOT^lOSA); 'coocedimufl tiM . . . -^*—■*"* 
S. Sioph&nicumcastdioet buTfO (u» penUtt luma 
CfviitKn Sutnaam.* 

** One arpiaeiu ia bvour of a LoAbard eciclA 
for Uie occupation of thia rid^ is that U would not 


be fuvmof if (bey bad, la fact, fertlSad the end. 
to orvr to cocDol (be Via Cmws passed 

aloof ii, 

* Rf. Rood^kme, Capnrola, Carbopaao, 
CaMfuaa, Soriiuio od CUnmo, S. hiardoo al 
OlBSEO. 
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importaDc^. The Via Cas$ia» as ihc main road, was restored to the route past 
Sutri (though not to the exact line of the Roman road) at the beginmug of the 
present century and the road through Rondglione has now become the ‘Via 
dmina/ a secondary alternative to the Cassia between Monierosi and Viterbo. 

West of Sutri, the present Via Cassia runs in a valley, in which it stays as far as 
Capranica, ignoring the ridge on which its Roman pr^ecessor lay. We do not 
know at what lime the ridge route was abandoned for the valley, but it was probably 
after the end of the fourteenth century. For we know that, until then, there was a 
road leading west from the (presumed) ward of S. Sceiano on the end of this ridge, 
and it is not improbable chat this road was still the Via Cassia. 

I^oncigU'o/u. The town formed one of the possessions of the nearby Prefects of 
Vico (tenth to fifteenth century) and iu medieval quarter ati^u its early origin, 
It lay just over 2 km. from the castle of Vico (696881), on the road leading to Viterbo 
(which the castle controlled). It passed to the Church in 1469, was ceded to the 
Fimcse family and returned to the Church in the seventeenth century, Present 
popu lauon>->6,670 

Capraniea. The Anguillara family held a castle in the town in the fourteenth 
century, and it is probable that its origin goes back to some date in the early Middle 
Ages. It passed to the Church in 1462. Present population—3,849. 

Bassiino ii Suiri. This town, also, like the two above, was probably first inhabited 
during early medieval times, but its period of prosperity came in the sixteenth 
century, when the Anguillara family built a palace there. Present population— 
2,662. 

(hi) List of SiUs 

The following is a list of the post-Roman sites which lie in the countryside, away 
from any town. Some of them still stand intact; some are already ruined and for¬ 
gotten. The latter, in particular, are recorded in detail; the former arc added for 
the sake of completeness. 

There arc several churches in the immediate vicinity of Sutri which, although 
they now lie outside the town, once formed part of it or were closely connected 
with it. These are listed together in one group, at the start of the section on 
ch urches, i n alphabetical order. They are the presen t-day survivors of the far greater 
number which Sutri boasted in its prime (cf. Nispi-Landi, pp. 294-296, for a cata¬ 
logue of those that once existed, as well as those that remained in his day, 1887). 

(a) Chvnitu end (^rgifix 
Suiri CibtrfAs,’ 

710806 S, Bencdetio, north of Sutri, oppocitc the w«i end of ihe town. 

716802 $- Fortunala, east of the Via Cuaio, opposite the aniphith«(re. 

700607 S- Giacomo, on a riif^ west of Sutri, between the Roman and the modem Via Casaia. 
708602 La Madonna del Camune, oo ibe ridge south of the town. 

718799 La Madonna della Cava, atuched w (he modem cemetery. 

70580$ La Madonna della Grotta, beside (he Via C^ja, west of ihc (own; now roofless. 

•• The proeni population of Suiri, for comparison, is 2,982. 
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712G03 La MadonnA del Monte, on the amphitheatre bill. 

7IS803 La Madonna del Parto, cut In the rock, on the north side oT the amphitheatre hill; see p. 71. 

713d04 La Madonna del Tempio, beaide the Via Cassia, below the town. 

707308 S. Vincenzo, wot ofSuCri, between the present road to the station and the line of the ancient 
Via Ciminia. 

Otiur Chuivhts end Oveifix: 

68&8M 'Casale S. Angelo,’ 1^ In. from Ronciglione on the road to Capranlea. A small arch, to 
hold a bell, crowns the apex of the roof of the building, which Is now a larmhouse, and in a dlsujed 
room, reputed to have been a chapel, are the very faded remains of a fresco, on which a single 
male hgure can be made out, painted in a companttively reeent style. The farmhouse is said 
to have been the residence of some monks form^y. 

690781 S. Angelo, oa a ridge near Baasano, 500 m. east of the town, This is a small chapel, 
standing b^e a crack leading te the east, at a fork with another track leading south. It Is a 
small building with an apse, of considerable, but uncertain, age. 

694836 Cruciiuc, which once stood 3 km. north of Sutn, on the line of the Via Ciminia. It was 
made of wood, was set up in 186S and had disappeared by about 19O0~^ the evidence of an 
old man who remembern it. Scratched, or ligVtly incia^. on the upper surface of one of the 
paving stooes from the Via Ciminia, which was placed at the Ibot of the crucihx, was the 
following inscription. The stone is still on the spot. 

CRUX BENEDITA 
.U. SOLA FUlSTI 
DIGNA PORTARE 
REOeM CELORUM 
BT EHDMINUM 
AO MDCGGLXIII 

694861 S. Lucia, on the eut side ofLago di Viec, 2-2f km. from Ronciglione In a straight line. 
It is a small chapel, lying below Vico castle (696 mI, baide what was the sixteenth- 
century road from R^cigTione to Viterbo, which at that time ran betide the take and not up 
on the crest of the crater, where the modem road goes. Over the door of the church there are 
two coats of arms! one showt a 6ih, a lix-pointed star and a rose, the other six heiu^de-Jyv (the 
Pamese arms), with a cardinari hat above. Over an adjacent fountain the Farnese arms, with 
the c^inal's hat, occur again, divided by a large Reur-d^ln from another, more eomplicated 
shield; in the centre a papal tiara and crossed keys concealed by a shield with a cross; on either 
lido the Farncae arms (bis) aod a halved crest, with a horJsontal bar on the IcA and three 
diagootl bars on the right, dropjring towards the right (bis); a coronet above tbe shield. In the 
sixteenth century the Farnese Ikrmly controlled Mtb Roneigliooe and Caprarola, cardinal 
Alexander Farnese building a large palace at the latter, and they vrere instrumental in trans* 
ferring tbe Via Cassia to the road through Ronciglione, whieb then ran past this chapel. The 
roadTi lined for 130-150 m. past the cfaapel, to the north, by tbe remains of foundations of 
bouses, some of which bad cellars. Only one survives, as a modem cateU. 

701765 ‘s. oiovAXtri a about 2 km. south oTSuirl aad li km. east of Basaano.* The 

deserted chapel Is partly eut in the tufa dilT that runs east and west below the dte of a large 
Roman villa (701795, and Is penly built out from the clIIT. Christian graves are also cut 
afon^his dift with five Mthem grouped round tbe chapel, on either side of it XX, b ; XXII, 

^). These graves have semicircular niches, on which there are traces of ochre plastering, 
above the cavity for the body. It is more probable that they were the cemetery of the chape) 
ihaa that they were tbe 'memoriae* of martyre. For instance, the lowai grave to the leA 
must have been used twee; it has been extended at one end, and there is a double row of slots 
for tbe di^erenl gravoelabs, to seal the locvius. It could be the grave of a huiband end wife. 

Tbe part of ^ chapel built out from the cliff Is now roofless and it raay be later In date, 
although it was built to ertend the chapel. It continues tbe sides of tbe cave behind and avoids 
tbe gravtf. The cave itself has a slightly curved end, with short sides which taper towards 
the builcUng. 'Tbere is a shallow niche in the eastern side (71 cm. wide x 59 cm. bigb X 30 cm. 
deep, at its base), with what may be an equa]*armed cross scratched above it. In the middle 
of the Iceig end waU is a (raco ofa standing Christ flanked by two pairs of saints (J .96 m. long X 
1.51 m. high). Ibere is no other carving or decoration. The luebe may have been an altar 

** The following description and comment was contributed by P. ft. U Brown. 
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If there wa» &b &lur bece^th ibe fresco, there u 


or a ubemade—or jiat cut Jater for 4 Ismo- 
DO trace of it. 

'* Rom«.By*amijle icvle (6g. 14). The actual colour haj Ihded 

renJAined ahcltcred ^ite iu ioulhem aspnv, but it U ba^ 
7hf ^ ^ fie^ of Christ 4Jtd much of the i^ripUons have been 

dej^ed wholly or in part. The pUater mwt have faUea off the slightly curved waU io 



Fio. 14. S- GlOVANMI A PoLLO. PkMCO. 


In the middle, Chrirt, 
To the right, a badly 

.-.r^L _ Aij.- 


The lajt cvvo 


- . *,——M,su< uiey oiuc 

‘*uivived on each pace. The 
ERIM f SOCll; and of the right:. ,, EI ^M' 
background is almost green, tLei« is a dedication i 


in white: 


book, where three lines of a dame 
Zina of the left page can be read: L-v..** , 01 . 

Beneath the book, where the background is almost green, u. 

ECO[PBR|CG|HOC.|PUS.IN|G.FEC 
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In <he centre* the figure of CSiHst u dreaed in light yellow, with flecks of red* and there are 
traces, perhaps, of a book which He holds in His len hand. 

The figure unmediaiely lo the right of Christ Is most difficult to interpret. The right* 
fitting red robe and ibe thin face make it look like a woman; but there is a bint ofa beard. It 
wears a short apron, of blue stars with yellow bands, on white. The left hand is raised from the 
top of the robe and the right is stretched somewhat unnaturally beneath the robe, to hold the 
inscription. This awkward gesture might be explained by the need to represent both samts 
holding the scr^ with their nght bands. If a man, he might be either a priest, or a layman 
wearing the robes of a Byaamine or Italian courtier, as In Roman paintings. 

The saint on the far riajic Is definitely a soldier. Me has a bes^, and wean a red doak, a 
short swoid and a breastplate of white scales on bright blue. Between them they hold a long 
inseripdoQ, in which every line is framed in green. The Insemtlon might be on a stiff scroU 
or even an altar; but it is difficult to see ei ther top or bottom suffioeotly dwiy to decide which. 
Letters can be seen for sU lines, of which the last three are certain: 

.. CAN(DELABRa [LUCENT 

'Candelabra lucent* is not a biblical phrase t but the simile of emdlestlcks Is applied apedaUy 
to raarry^for instance, In the eleven(h*century hymn of Florus of Lyons; 

*Kisun( aetenio candelabra fulgida templo.*** 

The rigbt'hand pair, therefore, are martyrs. 

The dating of the freeco raises the usual problems. There is no doubt about iu style: It is 
in the Roman'Byaaniine tradition, and has nothing In common in style. Iconography or letter* 
ing with the UtCT frescoes from the fourteenth and fifteenth cencuriea in the rodt<ui church of 
La Madonna del Ptrio at Sutri (713903, f.s.) (P^« XXII, e), But styliiUe arkalysis must be 
bsitfd mainly on Roman exampiea. 'Dsis may seem unsvise, ai there is no doubt, from the Ireacoea 
in La Madonna id Parto, that art In Sutri was regional and crude. But then is no sign that 
the fi'eeeotf of La Madonna del Parto are archaic; they try, however, clumsily, to follow she 
fashioru of later medieval art. The same coulderaticni must ap^ly to this fresco; even If we 
allow for a um^lag, we can still use the dUtbetive style to place it in the twdfth centurv, or the 
ihirteeath at the lateat. Nor could there be any significant diflerences In Iconography between 
Sutri and Rome. SS. Peter and Paul, and the soldier, are easily recognisable. 

Aaother problem is to identify the ]Mir on the right. This might be possible on one assump* 
tion. Th^ share their martyri scroll ai 5S. Peter and Paul share tbdr book. We could 
assume this that tliey are a recognisable pair, Uetked In the martyroJogies, as a soldier with 
a priect or a laysnan. Of course, if they are not linked—if, for instance, the soldier is 5. George 
it wo^d be difficult m (nee them. 

Perhaps the name of the chapel will provide a due. *5. Giovanni a polio* Is bizarre; ic 
might be a corruption of Its original dedicatloo. As there teems to have b^n no ocher frei^. 
we might h^ to find a‘S. Giovanni,’ at least, among the ulats. *SS. Giovan&l e Paolo* could 
be suggttted; but these brothers were droised either as soldiers or ai eounlers, and not diflerently. 
Neverthelesi, it mi^t still he possiUe to use the Iconography of the martyrs to sohre this problem. 

7156S0 ’Cappueeixu Vecebi,* a kilometre south*eart of Rondgllene, on a ridge east of ibe Rio 
Victno. The name refon to a large ftrmhouse, which has a small, rouM, baroque chapel 
attached, dedicated to La Madonna della Pletk. The building is said to have been a SBiail 
oumastery, dating perhaps from the eighteenth century, as the vapel contains a dedication of 

mi. 

717871 $$. Metro e Filippo Neri, about l| km. from Roneiglione, north of the road to Caprarola 
(^. XXIII, f). There is a well*biult seventeeoth*century chapel and a large, probably eon- 
temporary sAsaU. The chapel has the following inscriptloD over the door; 

DIVO PETRO MARTIRI BT DtVO 
nilPPO NERIO m VASIANO DICATU 

Til vasiano* refers to the name of a loenl antrsda, now 'Vadanello.* The two buildings are 
attributed to the Famesc. S. Filippo Ncri was cnnonlaad in 1622. 

727641 B. Susebto, 2^3 kni. south-east of Roneiglione, east of the road to Monterosi. The church, 
Romanesque in origin, has a central nave and two aisles, divided by columns. There seem to 
be Che ruins ofa campanile and of the nucleus ofa small convent or monastery attached to it; 
parts of the church itselTare od the pobt of collapse. A large stone sarcophsigus stands outside 

•• Blume und Drevsi. AnaUtU hymnue rntdii atpi, L, 212 : 'Hymnus b naiale SS. loannis ei Pauli,' 1.4S. 
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tbe door And a RoroAn funemy aIiat Kai been plAced in the rigbl aUIc {CIL, S2I5). Various 
fragmentA otRoinAn tod medieval sculpture at Caiale Campi S. Eusebio, 750 m. away (733836, 
just beyond Che map lunju}> have all been brought irom Rome by the p r ea e at owner. 

728875 S. Egidio, 2| km. east of Rooclglione, on the road to Caprarola—a rair«sia«d church of 
seventeenth century (7) (pi. XXIIZ, t). 

(^) 7Vu*r; and Forlt^ed Sil*i 

680807 *11 Castellaccio>* 1} km. south of Capranica and 2^ km. north of Bassano, The site U a 
small, fortified promontory, on the north side of a wide ridge called 'Caporipa/ berween a deep 
^ge, the Valfe Maoano, and a re^trant valley. The promontorv is 100 ra. wide (N.-S.) 
by 150 m, long (E.^W.) and approx.; it is defended by a ro^<ut ditcb> running across its neck 
at Che west end, aod by a seem, sb&iUr ditch on the south side. The west ditch is 4.20 m. 
wide X 2-3 m. deep and runs the whole width of the promontory. The south ditch, which 
joins it at its south end, runs 40 m. or so to the east, befbn coming to an end at the edge of the 
reentrant valley; it is B m. wide x S m. deep, decreasing in depth towards the east, where the 

S round'level drops. There are the rereairu of a defensive wall along the inner lip of both 
itcha, overmwn on the west, but visible on the south (pi. XXIV, s). It is faced with regu* 
larly course^ large, square tufa blocb (about 50 cm. by 50 cm.), laid dry. But the blocks 
are only about 50 cm. long, tbe cere is earth (50 cm. thick) and the rear face is built of Che same 
size blocks, giving a wall about 1.50 m. thick. On the south side, the wall extends only 22 m. 
from the souih>west comer, before It turns north and disappears under grass; it is stepped down 
the slope. There are traces of house foundations cut in t£ie tufa along the side of the re*entraiu 
valley, both inside and outside the fortificatioru. No pottery could be found to provide a date, 
as the promontory was covered with grass. The rm of walling suggests that it is ancient, 
though it is attributed by the locals to rebels from ibeOnini, from (^prsmica, i.e. to the fiAeenih 
to sixteenth centuries. One argument in favour of an ancient origin it the fact that the site 
lies on the north side of the ridge along which passed tbe Etruscan road running west from Sutrl 
towards Blem and Tarquinii, In delault of any secure evidence, however, it has seerrii^ bot 
to consider the site as raedieva) in origin. 

896881 Vieo Castle, Just over 2 luB. norih«weit of Roneiglione, In a direct line, on the end of a 
hi^ ridge on the east side of Lago di Vico. Tbe end of the ridge has been cut oE by a deep. 
Wide ditch (pi. XXIII, a), isolating a lUc plateau about 150 in. I^. On the norih end orchis 
plateau, ab^ the ditch, are the ruins of a strong keep, much oveimwn, but showing walls of 
excellent masonry, consisting of small, squarea blocks of tufa, Ttid in eloio>fictlng regular 
courses. In ceroent. There are two sizes of masonry to be seen, one using imall blocks, the other 
somewhat larger ones. The rest of the plateau is covered with the Ibundaiioni of buildings, 
lorae of which have cellars or itore*roorns hollowed in the tufa below. Stones and tiles are 
piled all over the plateau and some fraginonis of straw and mortar were found. In addition to 
considerable quantities of medieval pottery and some fine>qutUty, clear glass, with moul^ 
decoration. The castle was the hcadquarien of the Prerecu of Vico (tenth to fifteenth 
centuries). 

7076D3 Medieval suburb of Sutri, perhaps t he ward of S. Stefano, with a easUc at one end a nd two 
delbnsivc ditches. For a deecrlpijon of it, see pp. 123-125. 

706804 Tower of S. Paolo, in die valley south of Sutri, immediately below the town; the ruins of 
a well-built tulb tower, with a fine, gothic arched doorway, fram which the miniature colunuia 
have been removed. 

769604 Tower of S. Andrea, in the valley south of Sutri, between the tower above and the Via 
Cassia. The tower seems once to have been attached to another building, which has now 
disappeared. 

(<) Olhir SiUi 

695791 Mola di Baisano, 1^ km. north-east ofBassano, on the road to Sutri. The mill is estab¬ 
lished at a natural waterfall, where the sides of the valley narrow sharply, and has probably 
beon on the same spot for a considerable time. 

699796 'Casalaccio.* 11 km. south-west of Sutri. The name refcn to an area in which there are 
traces of caves and rock-cut foundations for buildings, together with signs of tufa quarrying. 
The caves, etc., occur in the slopes at tbe end of a ridge north of the road to Baasano, wim 
further traces at the ends of (be two ridges to east and west. There is no indication of ihdr 
date. 
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729863 CdsaU in contndA *Vig7)&limga,’ 2 km. c»it of Rondgllone. The casaU lu5 a ccac of arms 
over the main door: three chevrons, pointing upwards, over a fleur-de-Jys. Tlie shield is 
p l aced diagonally in its surround^ above il there may have been a helmet, now destroyed; 
eighteenth to nineleenth eentury {?). The tAisU has lince been enlarged. 

730879 CaaU, with walled courtyard and chape), 3 km. north*easi of Roodglione and south 

of CapraroJa, The courtyard wall has three rifle^ita covering the track which passes it. 
Above the main gate there is a relief of the Madonna, with the inseriplion, IMMAGULATA 
CONCBPTIONIS. and a second relief shows a cardinal's hat over a coat of arms, now missing. 
The has no less than four sundials on its walk and a Roman funerary inscription is built 
into it at ground'level {C/L, zi, 3169). Date of the eauU —slxtoeoth or seventeenth century (?) • 

Gw Duhcak. 


VI. NOTES ON THE PLATES 


IX, a, b. Sutri and an area of the surrounding couniryaide to the west. The aerial photogcapli 
clearly shows the gorges, which divide ihe country into a series of separate ridges, 
converging towards the tovm. The ancient town occupied ihe aacne promontory, 
and was approximately the unte sise, as the modern one. The amphitheatre lies 
in heavy shadow, just berond the righl'hand margin. 

The SeruKan road followed the ridge running along the bottom of the photograph. 
Traces of it and of iu Roman and present^ity succesaon, are visible In a field and in 
woodland towards the lower left corner. The Via Cassia followed the ridge to the 
north of this one. Its I Ine shows meet clearly where It passes through il>e later, medieva I 
suburb. The Via Cfninia coincided eloMlv with the modem track to be seen running 
north'west from Ihe town, between small Midi and vineyards. But it diverged near 
the top border, to eroas the Foaio to the can. 

For a detailed map of part of the area, see fig. 9, p. 67. 

X. d. Sutri. from the west, viewed from the east end of the ridge along which ran the artcien t 
Via Cassia and on which rose the later, iBcdievaJ suburb. The modern Via Cassia 
runs belw tl» town walls, on the left. In the left foreground are the remains of the 
tower of S. Andrea. Above li, in the background, is ue prominent ea/iifieniU of the 
Cath^ral. In the centre background is the isolated hill at die far end of which 
is the amphithealre. The two si^aceot parallel, ancient road cuttings, Eiruictn and 
Roman (711801 and 712800), lie just beyond the ^int of the cliff on the right* 

The panorama covers an arc of over 90* and nas distorted the valley in the fbre* 
grourtd. making it appear wider than it itally is. 
b. Sutri, from the east. The Cathedral, its campanile and the Bishop's Palace occupy 
ihe centre of the picture, with a medieval tow^r on the right. The road in the fore¬ 
ground Imdi up (past Renaissance walling) to the comparatively recent Porta Romann. 
The ancient gate, Porta Puna, lies concealed behiiM the bluff below, to its righi. 
between the spectator and the medieval tower. The ancient Via Caisia prob^ly 
followed the Hne of its modem successor, passing to the left of lite town, below it. 

XI, a. Sutri, Remains of ihe ancient town walls, west of the Porta Veechia. 

b. 'Castle CasteUaocio' (722786). Detail of the ancient walling which retains the north 
side of the main hill. 

XII, d. Sutri. The sunpJiitheaire: view of the north side. Four of the doors leading from the 
arena into (be surrounding corridor are visible, as well as the mouth of one of the main 
iMnilmk and die begifuiing of the main west entrance (left-hand side). Half-way up 
the tiers of scats are the four larger semicircular niches, wbicb cootoin individual 
seats, one of them interrupted by the large, later platform (centre ofplclure). Other 
nicha appear in the rear wall of the amphitheatre, above the seaia. The (light of 
steps running up the tiers of seau on the left of the picture Is of post-Roman date and 
the balustraae viable top left belongs to the garden of the Villa Savorelli, on the hill 
above. 

b. Sutri, The amphitheatre: view of the louib side. Tbe division between the lower 
and the middle tier of seats is clearly visible. The correspondiog division between the 
middle and upper tiers ortly exists on the right, at the west end (cf. pi. XII, a. above). 
Below it is the mouth of one of the main wniunc. 
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XIII, a. 

b. 

XIV, a. 

b. 


XV, a. 
b. 


XVI, A. 
b. 

XVII, fl. 
b. 

xvm,a. 

XIX,«. 
b. 

XX, a. 

b. 


Sutri. The Amphitheatre: view of the west end, ibowing elearly me of ibe main 
eetrancee on the long (blocked at iu outer end), Aaitked by two doonvmye into the 
corridor around the arena (below) and the mouths of the two wertera eonttme (above). 
The flight of steps to the ngbt of the main entrance is post-Roman in date, as is also 
the walling visible at Its top. 

Sutri. A general view of the oorihem part of the main cemetery. The tombs iUus- 
traced are ail compantivdy simple. Note the space for a ii'Jviui over one, with a drip- 
channel in the rock above. The two more elaborate ia 9 ades shown in pJ. XVI lie 
beyond the comer to the lefb 

Sutri. The amphitheatre: a view taken iraide the corridor which rues around the 
arena, showing the corridor continuing (on the right) and a flight of steps leading up 
to the sttcs a'bove (oa the left) (south side, western stairway). The view is taken 
looking east, 

Sutri. The amphitheatre: loolung down into one of the main Pomitaru, from Its mouth 
(west end, north side). The steps have been re-cut. The original ones mounted at a 
ili^tly steeper angile and traces of them can be seen against the left wall, in the bottom 
comer of the picture. The view is taken looking west. 

The so-^led ‘Grolia d’Oriando' (724796), perhaps originallY an Etruscan tomb. Tbe 
front of the chamber has collapsed. 

Roman mausoleum, on the south crest of Lago di Vico (664^71). Only the eonmte 
core survives. View taken from tbe west, 

Roman eiitem (722616). The view is taken looking alon^ the diiern from its south 
end. Its vaulted roofhaa collapsed in tbe foreground, but u intact in the background, 
from the point where a Dsaj^rell (SO cm. long) has been placed against it. The 
ruined t^ls above the ciitem belong to the remains of a comparatively modem farm¬ 
house. 

Roman villa (692872). Stairway down to the underground store-shedi. The upper 
pare of the stairway is built of concrete, the lower pan cut in the tufk. 

Suih. The main cemetery: detail of il>e fa^de of a tomb. 

Sutri. Tbe main cemeiety: detail of the fk$ade of a tomb, one of the pair of very 
aiailar, a^acent eolmbaria~ The second ceiumfrariw is half visible on tbe ^ht. Note 
the receu for a fiftdur under the arch and, in the upper corners of the same relief panel, 
above the arch and pseu^gable, a potora (left) aiU a jug (right), carved in low relief. 
Sutri t the Town Kail. Honorary iaseripticn to SuUt, C/L, xl, 7547. 

Sutri: the Town Hall. Fragment of a frlese, vdth part of an inscription on the 
architrave below (p. 72, no. i;. 

Sutri! the Town HalL Honorary inscription to Caraealls, CfL. n, 3250. 

Rondglione. Punerary inscription found on a Roman site near the town (706850). 
C/L, XI, 7545. 

Casale S. Angelo (668854). Funerary altar with an inscription on the front face (p. 72, 
no. ii). 

Ronciglione. Punerary ascription, at present in a convent (p. 73, no. iii). 

Etruscan road cuttiog, south of Sutri (711601). View taken near the bottom of tbe 
cutting. 

Roman road cutting, south of Sutri (712600), parallel to, and just east of, the Etruscan 
cutting above. View taken towards the lop of the cutting. A srlce paving block lies 
on its vde in the middle of tbe road, in the centre of the piaure. This Roman reed 
led to the villa at 'S. Giovanni a polio.* 

*S. Giovanni a pollo^ (7017651. A general view of the rite from the south-west. On 
the right is tbe artiiidal cUJT, farmed by cutting away the end of a natural spur. Built 

« siiist it, to the left of She dark cave-otouth, can be seen the roofless walls of the chapel. 

le rite ^ the Roman viUa was on the spur above the cliff, about 100 ov back from it, 
in the centre of the picture. 

*8. Giovanni a p^lo’ (701785), The chapel and related rock-cut tombs. Drip- 
channels are cut in tbe Cufti above the toxnbi and a large example coven both me 
chapel and tbe tombs, grouping them together as one unit. To the right, above, is 
one of several nannw. verii^, votive niches cut in the cliff face. The woden leao-to 
beside the chapel is a modem chicken-house and the opening at the right-hand side 
of the picture U a cave of uncertain date. For a detail of the two tombs to the right of 
the chapel, see fl. XXII, b. 
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XXI, a. 'S. Ciovanni a poUo* (701785). An lode ea^tal for an engaged column, of tufo, 
viewed from bel^. 

b, 'Casale CutelUccio* (722786). Part of an oput rifnijum Aoor, with piecoa of coloured 
marble inserted at intervals, between which are Xs of black aad white leaaeraa, 
^temately four black with one white and four white with one black, 
e. Roman bath'house (720829). A eolusnn capital, of tufo, Behind it b a white 
roll, to demonstrate ihepronle of the capital. 

d. The same. Detail of a black and white roosaic of a marine scene, sbowInB the best* 
preaerved 6fure, whose head is oussing. The figure filled the west side of a roughly 
square de^n. There were presumably three other sunilar figures along the remaining 
liM (part of one survives); there were smaller figures in the four comers (part of one 
survives, of an Indeterminate nature); and there was probably some more important 
figure in the cencre. 

XXn, a. Sutrl. Detail of a frcKo in the rock-cut church of La Madonna del Parto. Tbe 
fifures represent pilgrims on the way to visit the sanctuary of Monte Gargano. 
b. ‘S. Giovsmni a polio’ (701785). Detail of the two tombs to the right ^ (be chapel 
(cf. pi. XX, d). Both reuin traces of their original plastering and wh demonstrate 
eleaHy how ibev were sealed, wiiH a horisonial slab, or slabs, over (he ler»/w. The 
front of the Icaim of the lower tomb has since been recnoved* 

e. Crucifix, set In a Roman aJur, which stands beside the road Ron^lione-Monieresi 

a ie medem *Via Clmlna’), not far from tbe former (7158471. Ifor the altar, see 
U xi. 3244. 

XXUI, r. The rite of Vseo Castle, seen fVom the east (69$881). To the right is the wide ditch 
which cuts off the end of tbe spur. The serub<overed mound to its left r»reaenta 
the ruins of the castle. The fiat plateau to the left of the castle, i.e. the end of tKe spur, 
was entirely occupied by bulldlnp, of which rock<ut cellan and much debris survive. 
b. SS. Pietro e Filippo Neri, near Ronciglione (717871). View taken from the south¬ 
east. 

r. S. Egidio, between Rcneigllone and Caprtrola (72887S). View taken from the south¬ 
east. 

XXIV, a. Tl Cutellaccio* (680807), a small, fortified site near Capraxiiea. Detail of the wall 
and ditch alongthe south side. (The white map-roll is 50 cm. long.) 
b. RonclgUone. T^e castle, viewed from tbe north-wmt. 

s. Suiri. A corner tower of the medieval walls, at the north-weit comer of the town, near 
the Porta Morona. 

APPENDIX 

An Inscription from Sutrl, now at Casale ParielJi 

The following inscription is now b the grounds of the Casale Pazielli, between Monierori and 
Fabricadi Roma (PBSR, xxv, 1957, pp. I60>161); it is said by the finder. Signor Armando Doratsi 
(who unfortunately could not be located at the time of the preparation of this note), to have been 
ploughed out by himself, together with other Roman antiquities, on the Proprieth ^ Forti, north 
of Sutri, and brought thence to Casale Paslelli. Althougn re-used, almost certainly in antiquiry, 
it is unlikely that so large a block of marble wottld have transported far from its original place 
of use, and there can be little doubt that it commemorated a local dignitary of Sutri. 

la its present form it consists of a block of weathered Italian marble (1.61 X 0.51 surviving X 
0.20) Inscribed on one foee within a moulded panel (1.54 x 0.35 lurviv^). The block has been 
re-u^ as a threshold, with two shallow, circular sot^ts cut on riiber side of the panel just above 
the lower moulding, which has in each case been cut away just below (he soek^j there Is 
another socket in the middle of the fim surviving line of the text. 

Letters: regular and well<u( capitals, perhaps of I cenL; 0.33. 

Photos: BSR. 1431: 8, 10, II. 

... praefectus] 

fabru[ms]cr(iba) aed (ilium) cur(ulium) et bonore usus duumfuir] 
iuredicundo duum(uir) quinquennalU pontif(ai) cur(ator} 
pecuniae publicae iterura a decurioaibus 
per tabellam creahis testamento fieri iusslt 
arbllratu Campstiae Sp(uri) f(Uiac) uxoris 
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The irecr^tion U cleaKy from llie tomb of a local ma^nato, probably a Suirlne. The Stnucan 
connexions oTbii family atn indicaced by his wiie’s nanWi' his own probable connection with Sutri 
by his municipal ofikee, all of which are atuated there.* In Nraet and in Falerli Novi, (he other 
twns 10 whi^, on geographical grounds, ho migbi reasonably be assigned, local aflain were 
admirujtered not by ouoviri but by quattuorviri at the appropriate date.* 

Tbe account of his career open^ with ofBes held in the public service at Rome. Hew much 
is lost it Is infeasible to guess—there may have been one or more posts in the equeitns miJitJa listed 
before those m pmefectus fabrum and scriba, as in the similar career of M. Poi)[tius . ^. of Faleril 
Vetera.* The meaning of (he phase «i AoMrt unu is rtoi absolutely clear. It appears in a number 
of other inscriptions concerned with scribae, a do the analogous phrases Aewrs fvKtm and mum 
JidMiu, and in contexts from which it appears that (be hermt lai formed a recognisable group. 
Monunsen suggested that they were either identical with the otUrts, who appear alongside the 
serving officers m some dedications by apparitora, or men who had been offerra the rank of scribe 
but who had refused its emoluments.* 

This Roman part of his career r^reaenu not more than a modatly honourable achievement. 
In his own town, however, he attained the diitincrion of the highest omcas and a special nurk of 
public esteem in hli second eketion—by secret ballot—to be eurokr Meunusr pubtim. Curatores 
pecuniae publicae, who appear io several inscriptions from Sutri,' can nardly have been concerned 
with the routine AnanclaJ admiiustrmtion of the town, which, presumably, fell to tbe Quaesion, 
but must have had charge of some special fund. This Inscription aboviV that they were decied by 
the decurioTK, normally by an open vote. Election ^ secret ballot, during which, supposedly, 
the eleeton were i>at lenipicd lo ailulation of any partinilar candidate, was a special honour.* 

J. M. RavNOLoa 


^ See W. Seltulae, Znr CmMsAm IstrviueArf 
p. 115. Campaiii are notably 
numerous at Gaete, see C/L, xi, Index nomlnum, 
s.v. 

■ See ewrrially (he vrry similar career of T. 
Vakrixu victor, Cli,, ai, 5351; Oeeurloni Sutri, 
Itvir, l.d.. iterum quinouenaati, curator! pecuniae 


fiuhlicae, ponuAci. 

• at, xl, pp, 4«e and 451. 

*C/£, xi, SlOI. 

*8ee Mommsen St. R. I* $40, note 1 for refer* 
eneei and a brief comment. 

*See, note t above. 

*Sre MoramKn's note to CIL, il, 1305. 



THREE INSCRIPTIONS FROM GHADAMES IN 
TRIPOLITANIA 

(PUw XXV) 


Thz three inscriptions described below were seen and photographed at Ghadames 
in 1955 by Mr. C. J. Barron and subsequently re-examined by Mrs. Olwen Brogan. 
They illustrate the three main phases of the history of the oasis in classical antiquity— 
the life of the Roman garrison established in the early third century a.d., of the 
resultant civil settlement with its Latin speech and customs and» finally, of the 
native Libyans, using the Latin alphabet but their own language, presumably in 
the gradual barbarisaiion of the place after the withdrawal of the garrison. They 
are published here by kind permission of Dr. Vergara-Caflarelli, Director of 
Antiquities in Tripolitania. 

1. Moulded altar of limestone, the top broken away and lost {0*96 x 0*54 x 
0*36) inscribed on one face within a sunk paoel. There is a vertical groove down 
the centre of the back, presumably made in order to attach the altar to a wall. 
Findspot unrecorded. Now in the courtyard of the Mudiriya. 

Letters: 0*035-0*04 

PI. XXV, 6 (photo: C. J. Barron) 

nae Aug(ustae)^ 
sacrum 

M(arcus) Aureli 
us lanu 

5 arius (centurio) 

leg(ioms) 111 Aug(ustae)’ 
p(iae] u(indicis)* 
s(oiuit) l(ibeDS} a(nimo) 


' The suggttu [Dudpli)/nw Aug{uatae) or [Portu]ynM Aug{u>lae). 

* AV if) lig»iure. 

* rrobsbly between 1 .198 when ihe legion U f>ni recorded wiib theie liUo end 2S1 when It roeeived 

t hf eddiiionaf Utk 5(ev«nsno). The text (hen conttini the eajlkst JurWving dated reference lo (be 
legionery detachment acwioned 4t Chadanee. There can, however, be hide doubt that a (ort there wa« 
pan of the Tripoliianian (rontJer ryitem planned by Sepiimiuj Sevenis. tee J. Keynoldi and J. B. Ward 
Hrkint, Inunption/ Trip»iii4Ma, p. 225 ff. and K. G' GoodchUd, uii (I9$4), p. 56 ff. 


2. The lefi part of a limestone panel (0*18 X 0*18) chipped along the upper 
edge, inscribed on one face within a panel defined by an inused line. Findspot 
unrecorded; now on the roof of the Maison Mod We. 
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Letters: 0-04 

PI. XXV, ff (photo: O. Bn^an) 

D(is) [M(anibtu)] 

At)n[ia .. ? ..] 
lia Ata[ni‘ ,. ? .. ui] 
xit an[nos .. ? ..] 

’ Presumably ihs lume of (be dead womao** facher. 

3. Panel of limestone (width not measured X 0*455 X c. 0*17) broken away 
at the R ride and chipped at the two lower comen*; inscribed on one lace within 
a sunk panel whose surface is very badly worn and chipped. Findspot unrecorded; 
now in the courtyard of the Mudiriya. 

Letters: 0*02-0*025» 

PI. XXV, a (photo: C.J. Bairon) 

[c. 7 Ims which only an OMtsional Utter can bt rsad] 

RA[... 

TEC... 

10 BVEC-. 13 . .]BC... 

EAH[..]E(]C[ .. <.9 ..]ANi/. [... 

LV[. .]BVHV[ r. 8 .. ]MMSE[. 

[.. . .]EEMAEICIBESMElStI[.. . 

[_]MVSESDVGENIOSSERlO[.. . 

15 [_]EISASJBFE^A9AREJTE[. . 

J. M. RlYSOLW 

' Ttie none glv«i Om impression of belonflna to a meusoleum. 

■ The letters ere Itie in enoracter and include some unusual forxos: in 1. H, 4 » ST, see J. Reynolds, 
nsn, niil (19S3), 0 . I2d, no. i. 2; and io 1. I5i 0 whiohi If rightly read, seems to be Oom the Libyan 
alphabet, sec Reyoelda, Ut. eit., e. 139, no. 3.21. 

*The lan|ua|e b cleorly Uoyan and the monument U the fini in this Ian|uag« to be recorded at 
Chadama. In 1.12 the freue of letbn B V N V nvay be a venion of iyfv. eon of, see R. G- Qoodebild, 
Ths Xndfuarw Jmrml, mst {laSO), p. 139. In I, 14 the cutler may have intended Aemtes or a form of 
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0n 2 of the most impressive surviving monu meats of Roman ruJe in Afnca is 
the Caesareum at Cyrene. It was excavated some thirty years ago by the Italian 
Archaeological Mission, led by the late Gaspare Oliverio, and skilfully restored 
some years later by the Superintcndcncy of Antiquities for Libya;' but owing to 
the other preoccupations of its original investigators and, subsequently to the 
accidCDU of war, it has remained substantially unpublished.* Recently it has been 
the subject of comment by Erik Sjdqvist in his valuable study of the Kaisareion at 
Alexandria, published in the volume of the AeUi of the Swedish Institute in Rome 
presented to Axel Boethius on his sixty-fiflb birthday.' The points raised by 


> Under Ihe direction ot ?rore«or Giacocoo 
Caputo. Tb« trehiteot reepooaible for the aurvey 
upon which the reatoredoi) is bued wns ucb. 
Arrifo Buoaeno, now Superintecdeai of Menu* 
bccb for Rovesjtu 

* Brief lateria aecouAto tppeored lA Afth. Am., 
i9it. c. 7Sl ff., »awi 1941, «. 702-03; m •!» P. 
Roaindlii L4 Cimnti Airoldi, 1943. 

pp. 90. 233; J. B. Ward Perkiiu, JovtvI <if 


xxxviit. 194$. pp. 62^3; uid meat recently, 
Dereh Buttle in ^ lAi Ummaff 

^ 19d2. Mincheater Univenily Press, 

193$. pp. 33-34 (Torum of ProculuO. 

* Erl£ SJSqvist. ^KAunreioa: t study in nrebi* 
tetcural foobo^rstphy/ Aito InrtUs/i Mm0ii Jtsjnt 
Smim, Kvui {•■ O/vsrufo Romam, i), 1934, pp. w- 
10 $. 
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Sjdqvist are of considerable importance for the study both of the origins and of the 
later development of a rich field of Roman monumental architecture, and in the 
summer of 1956 the British School at Rome undertook limited supplementary 
excavations within the Caesarcum with the specific purpose of clearing up some 
doubtful points of fact. The main purpose of the present article is to present the 
results of these excavations within the framework of a more detailed architectural 
description of the site than is at present available.^ 

To this description it has seemed useful to add a brief account and some illustra* 
tion of the basilica at Cremna in Pisidia, a building which has certain obvious 
features in common with the Caesareum, but whidi has hitherto escaped the 
attention of most students of classical architecture, principally owing to the accident 
of the illness of Lanckoronski's architect and draughuman on the occasion of 
Lanckoroniki’s own visit to the site in 1885. 

The site of the Caesareum is a fine one, near the crest of the ridge that runs 
north-westward from the main plateau towards the Agora and the Acropolis 
(pi. XXVIl, a). Near the base of this promontory the axial street was crossed at 
right-anglo by the street that led across from the BaUgrat (Beda) gate towards the 
cross-roads at the centre of the Roman town, and the Caesareum stood in the 
northern angle between these two streets. Along its north-east side there ran a 
secondary street, parallel with the main axial street; and on the fourth side, to the 
north-west, stood the Great Theatre. The plot of land so delimited was almost 
exactly rectangular, measuring 95.70 m. from north-west to south-east and 84.50 m. 
from north-east to south-west. The axial street was sited to run approximately 
along the crest of the lidge, and the natural ground-level within the Caesareum 
consequently sloped gendy downwards from this side; near the south-east end of 
the outer face of the ^silica there is a drop of nearly 3^ m. between the pavement- 
level within the building and the road-suHace without. 

In the form in which it now appears (Fig. 1} the Caesareum consists of three 
distinct but related elementsthree-aisled basilical hall which, together with its 
apse and vestibule, occupies the whole of the north-east side of the complex and 
extends nearly one-third of the way across it; an open space, which for convenience 
of reference may be termed ‘the Quadriporticus,'* since it has Doric porticoes 
around three sides, and along the fourth a Doric colonnade, which serves also as 
the outer wall of the Basilica, the south-west aisle of which in effect constitutes a 
fourth portico; and, near the middle of the open space so enclosed, a small temple. 
Before discussing the interrelationship of these three elements, it will be necessary 
fimt to describe the surviving remaim of each. 


* The surver upon which rbe illuitntieiu In thii 
anicle are bwed waj uoderialen in 1956 by Mr. 
aod Mn. C. I. Kobbij, revised aod supplemented 
jo 19S6 by Mrs. Selina Tomlin, to all of whom (he 
umcer u deeply indebted ( alw to Mrs. Audrey 
Corbett, wbo made ihe orlfuial drawlnn Tor 
hgj. 21 >2 3. Much of (he nnal drawing is the 
work oCMf. David Dickens: also Mn. A. Rigby 

g g. 13) and Mn. Minaret Rkbards (Sp. 15, 16 ), 
jf warm tbanb are due to Mr. R. G. Goodduld, 
aod 10 his assisusls in the Department of 


Antiquities, for help and advice at every stage 
of the vrorir. 

*Sjdqvu( lop. fii. p. 98, n. 2) obi^ M the 
writer’s (vevieui use of the terra 'Porura* in this 
context, sirtce the building eocloes a temple and 
ibould, therdbre, rightly be called a ttmrw, not a 
/mint. That the two terms are mutually ei^uirve 
is in /act quescioaible, cS, the eontemporaiy Foruni 
Eullum in the capital; but to avoid prejudgi^ tbe 
significance of (he building, it is perhaps wiser to 
use a neutral arehiteeturaJ (erm. 


THZ CAESAREUM AT GYRENE 
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Fro. 1. The Cas&aaeuu at Cyumb, GcMtEM Pian 

(Note: solid colour indicaies feanira still slartdin^ or le ^ eree ted above pavement level; 
deorvays cut in late antiquity are shown hatched) 

K 
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(a) Tfu Q^driportieiiS 

The Quadriporticvis consisw csscntiaDy of an open space measuring approxi¬ 
mately 52 by 81 m., delimited on all four sides by Doric colonnades; it was entered 
near the middle of the south-west and south-east sides by two tetrastyle, gabled 
porches, which project ouwards into the street. There are also several smaller, 
secondary entrances; but these are all late insertions. The outer walls, which 
enclose also the Baaiiica, are of fine ashlar masonry, which was found fallen and 
has been skilfully restored over rather more than half of the total perimeter. It 
stood on the retaining wall of a massive platform, and this, so far as one can judge 
in its present state, was absolutely uni^rm around the whole building. There 
does not appear to have been any break in the condnuicy of the masonry, certainly 
no change in iu character (the partial interrupdon at the souch'-east end of the 
Basilica is an intrusive feature, possibly the result of inserting an entrance that was 
later supprosed; see below, p. 189); the description that follows applies equally to 
the whole perimeter of the monument. 

The outer retaining wall of the platform is built of fine-quality, local limestone 
laid to a fine isodomic bond in alternate courses of headers and stretchers (PI. 
XXXIV, (}). The height of the courses varies from 44 to 46 cm,, the length of the 
stretcher blocks from 1.56 to 1.58 m.) (he thickness of the wall, ah^ut 1.50 m. on an 
average, is variable, since the inner face was not visible and the blocks were laid at 
quarried, in slightly varying lengths. On the exposed outer surfaces the individual 
blocks were very carefully finished, with a smooth, drafted border, 4-S cm. wide, 
and a very slightly raised central panel, which has been roughened to a series of 
fine, oblique striations by means of a fine claw-chisel—a refined variant of the 
coarser, functional dressing on the inner face of the wall above it. Long exposure 
has obliterated most of the dressed sur&ce, but traces can still be made out along 
the south-west and south-east faces (pi. XXXIV, ^). 

On this platform, set back about 50 cm. from the upper edge of it, rises the 
main outer wall. T^, too, is of isodomic masonry, 75 cm. wide and built of a 
single thickness of large stretcher blocks, 1.56-1.58 m. long artd laid so that the 
vertical joints of esich course fall exactly half-way along the blocks of the courses 
immediately above and below. In contrast to the decorative finish of the platform 
on which it stood, the outer face of this wall seems to have been dressed smooth; 
the inner face, which was concealed by plaster, was dressed to an obliquely-striated 
finish with a coarse point (pi. XXVIII, j), and there are traces here and there of 
fuaclionad drafting along the horizontal joints. The wall rose from platform-level 
CO a total height of sixteen courses (together, 7.40 m.), of which the top three consti¬ 
tuted a Doric entablature. Apart liom the two porches projecting from near the 
middle of the south-west and south-east tides, the only decorative features of the 
exterior were that above the bottom two courses,^ the wall-face was set back a 
further 5 cm., and that, above the shallow plinth so formed, the recessed surfaces 
were framed between correspondingly shallow, plain pilasters, set at the angles of 
the building and on cither side of the porches.* 

** Wesi «r (he eoueb-west porch the let-back ^teady rae m the itreet-level this fs^de 

rises a course, to compensste /br (he gentle but (see ng, 9). 
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The exierior of the building was thus of a severely monurnenul character, 
dependent for its architectural effect almost entirely upon its grandiose proportions 
and upon the fine quality of its masonry (p. XXVII, b). The interior was corre¬ 
spondingly simple, a straightforward Doric quadriporticus, broken only by the 
internal gables of the two porches. On three sides the colonnades form part of 
simple, timber-roofed porticoes, 5.00-5.10 m. wide internally; and on the fourth 
side the colonnade opens directly into the south-west aisle of the Basilica. At the 
(bur angles there were L-shaped, rectangular piers, and between these along the 
north-west and north-east sides were 21 and 33 columns (i.e. 22 and 34 inter- 
columniadons) respectively. The other two sides were interrupted by the entrances 
from the street, the roofing of which was carried through to an inner gable on the 
line of the interior colonnades. That on the south-east side was placed symmetrically 
to the inner hi^ade of the pordco, with 8 columns (9 incercolumniatlons) to either 
side of the porch; the ocher was placed slightly to the south-east of the cross-axis, 
with 17 columns (Id intercolumniations) to the left as one entered and 11(12 inter- 
columniations) to the right. The inner facade of each porch together with its 
Banking piers thus occupies the place of 5 columns, and consists of two composite 
piers (the function of which, was to accommodate the differing heights of porch 
and portico) and. between them, two columns. 

T^e columns of the inner colonnades were carried on a footing of Irregular, 
quarry-dressed header-blocks, capped by a single course of more carefully dressed 
stretchers, 44-45 cm. in depth and 89-91 cm. across. The individual blocks of 
(his top course are 1.10-1.11 m. long, and the columns rest on alternate blocks. 
The cdumns themselves are restored, having been dismantled in late antiquity 
when the whole building was converted into a barracks (pi. XXVIH, a; 
cf. XXVI. s). In re-erecting them, however, the excavators had the guidance not 
only of the incercolumniation, which can be determined from the length of the 
architrave blocks (2.3$ m.). but also of the differential wear beneath and between 
the column-seatings; and although there were probably minor discrepancies in the 
dimensions of individual pieces, discrepancies which would have been concealed 
by the overall stucco finish, the general form is dearly esublished as that shown in 
fig. 6. The shaft, which is made up of 7 drums, and the capital together measure 
5.20 m., a height which is confirmed not only by the position of the sockets for the 
roofing-timbers in the outer wall, but abo by the position of the corresponding 
entablature features on the flanks of the two porches; the individual sha^ taper 
markedly and arc Buted above and faceted below, with a maximum of entasis a 
short distance above the point exjunction. 

The organisation of the Doric entablature (pi. XXIX; fig. 2) is simple and 
presented no spedal problems. There arc three sets of triglyphs and metopes to 
each intcrcolumniatlon and, in order to gain added strength and at the same time 
CO avoid anv visible joints, the frieac was cut in units of three metopes and two sets 


' The ehuTMter ofthoe piluten hu been fulafied 
in (he reetonUoa of Ute aouih-w<st porch by 
shewing ibem ii capped by u ineependenc 
moulding irtBto Uu arcnitiave block of ine wait 
enrablatuie (pj. XXX, s). In faci, it U <(U(e 


clear at the weit an|le that they ran up to, and 
wer« capped by, an elemeot pixyecong from the 
horizon tal moulding immeJiately below the 
(ri^lyphs. 
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of triglyphs, joined immediately above each column by a much smaller block 
containing a single sec of triglyphs, cut with a slight overlap so as lo mask the jtnnts 
at either end. Frieze and architrave alike were thus directly supported by the 
columns and served to reinforce each other in ca.iTying the cornice blocks, of which 
there were two (i.e. one whole block and two half^blocks) to each iniercolumniation. 
The lion'heads on alternate cornice blocks (i.e. above each column) are purely 
decorative. The only other features of note are the U-shaped lifting-grooves on 
the ends of the architrave blocks, and the small, square holes, 4 x 4 cm., on the 
ends of the ftieze and comice blocks, which must have held Nvooden pegs to ensure 
the proper positioning of the successive blocks during construction. There are no 
cramps or dowels. The whole was faced in stucco, of which substantial traces 
remain, and it may be that the muiules, which are now plain, had guttae in the 
same material. 

The roof was carried on pairs of limbers, one horizontal and level with the 
upper part of the frieze, and one above it, sloping gently upwards from the rear 
upper angle of the comice. There were three pairs to each intercolumniation, one 
to each set of triglyphs, two of the horizontal timbers resting in sockets cut in the 
main frieze block, while the third (that directly over the column) was supported on 
a small block inserted behind the independent triglyph block. The sockets average 
24-26 cm. in breadth, and It is interesting to note that the roof-timbers were 
inserted when the whole entablature was already in position, since the lower row 
of sockets was cut down through the cornice as well. In a great many cases the 
upper timbers do not correspond exactly with the lower but seem to have been 
deliberately set 10-15 cm. Co one side or the other (pi. XXIX, ^). 

In their present state the two principal entrances are complementary. Of the 
south-eastern porch enough has been preserved for an almost complete restoration 
of the inner f^de (pi. XXX, fig. 6), whereas two inscribed architrave blocks 
and odd fragments of the remaining entablature are all chat survive above column- 
height of the gable facing on to the street. In the south-western porch the positions 
are reversed; the inner gable has gone, but most of the architrave and frieze and a 
substantial part of the pediment of the street fa^de are preserved and have been 
restored (pi XXX, a\ fig. 3). Enough survives of both to show that they were to 
all intents and purposes identical, except for the columns of the inner fa^de of the 
south-west porch, which taper less and arc unfiuted; they presumably represent a 
restoration. 

In each case the actual porch was carried on a podium approximately 10 m. 
wide, level with the top of the main platform of the building and projecting 3 m. 
from it. The outer facade was tetrastyle, with the intercolumnations in the pro¬ 
portions of 2:3 :2, a disposition which permitted an arrangement of 11 virtually 
identical metopes, disposed 3:4:3. The columns (with their capiuU, 7.50 m. 
high) were composed of 10 drums, faceted to a height of 1.52 m. and fluted above; 
the architraves were inscribed (see below, p. 159 f). Responding pUasiers projected 
from the main waU to carry the return of the entablature along the flanks, and 
between these pilasters the wall was thickened (the details of this seem to have 
varied slightly between the two entrances) to accommodate a large central and two 
smaller flanking doorways. These arc now much damaged, but they were 
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evidcnOy of very simple dea^, with /U( linccli and plain framing mouldings. The 
inner facade was very similar to Che ouCer> except (or the use of composite rect¬ 
angular piers in place of the angle eduenns. These piers served the double purpose 
of bridging the (ranridOD horn the architrave height ^ the inner colonnades 
(5.20 mO to chat of the inner gable (7JO m.), and caking up the discrepancy 
between the width of Che porch and tlM live intercoJumniations of che colonnade of 
which it had co fill the place. Above the level of the portico*roof» they also served 
as the antae of the walls flanking the inner gaMe of Che porch.’ These flanking 
walls were carried on large cransvene timben» the sockets for which can be seen 
just above the level of the portico capitals;* and the timbers in turn were supported 
by masonry arches a curious duplication of efTorC, which rather suggests that, to 
the builders, the arch was an uidamiliar device upon which they were reluctant 

* In (he remniWB of (h« fou(b-«ra( porch, (be Rretcbed right 4at«s (be pcnico sbove arch* 
cbancier of these tntae bas beo otscuml by beigbi. 

arryutf the miMiM ine tbw eerropeadA so tbe * It is so be prtsatAed that both porebs trere 
of tbe iBoer poicb'fMSide rmwI tbe naa, ilihe ia tbs* i r ip t u , altbovgb (be sockets for (be 
soulh-wot fi PM of (be (WO pwn. At tbs levd (inboe are actually pnservsii osly io (be case of 
(b^ are, io fact, tbe brokea ootcr aids of walk (be soa(b-wat porch. 
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to rely without the additional support of traditional materials. These arches 
(without the timbers) were repeated at the south, east and north armies of the 
Qpadriporticus (but not, as now restored, at the west angle) ;• in addition to their 
structural function, they served to emphasbe the distinction between porch and 
portico by interposing a screen of masonry between their contrasting roof-systems. 

A somewhat unusual feature of both porches is the fact that the platform that 
carries the columns is slightly raised al»ve the actual approach to the central 
doorway, which takes the form of a shallow recessed passage-way between the two 
central columns. That this feature, which gave added height and dignity to the 
outer fa 9 ade, belongs to the original construction, is clear both from the plan of the 
slabs of whi^ the platform is composed and the dressing of their vertical faces, and 
from the levels of their footings in relation to the platforms themselves and to the 
streets upon which they fronted. There were complicating factors in both cases. 
The platform of the south-west porch, which is bonded into, but not coursed with, 
the footings of the main outer wall, overrides a large rectangular drain, which ran 
the full length of the outer wall, beside the main street leading to the Agora (fig. 5, b). 
A substantial offret at the bottom of the second course down served as a seating for 
the paving of the street, which originally ran right up to the platform. Later, the 
paving was stripped back and a feeder drain cut into the top of the third course, 
which projects some 76 cm. and constitutes the top of the main footings of the 
porch. To this same later date belong presumably a deep drainage-channel cut 
right across the platform and some, if not all, of the sockets for door-httings cut in 
the jambs of the three doorways. Originally there was probably a raised threshold 
in the central doorway, and it may well have had an independent door-frame. 

The levels of the south-east porch (fig. 6) were complicated by the gentle slope 
of the street upon which It opened. On the south-west side the pavement-oflset is 
only Id cm. below the cop of the platform; slong the front and north-east sides it is 
30 cm., i.e. one complete course, down. This was almost certainly the level of the 
original entrance, wltich was only later cut down another 30 cm. to the level of the 
existing outer threshold, which is of marble and certainly a lace feature. Other 
late features are a numW of drainage-runnels cut in the surface of the platform; 
the south-west jamb of the central door, which incorporates part of a Hadrianic 
inscription (p. 161, no. IV, a); and a pair of blocks on either side of the central 
opening, which may perhaps have supported the jambs of an inserted doorway, or 
which may merely have served to wedge the threshold into place. 

Most or all of these later features belong to late antiquity, when the whole 
building, including the Basilica, was radically transformed to serve as quarters for 
the troops stationed at Gyrene. The porticoes were dismantied, and the whole of 
the interior was laid out as a series of irregular barrack-blocks, grouped about an 
internal street, which ran round three sides of the building, paraUel with the outer 
walls. These arrangements were, of necessity, very largely Scared away when the 
building was restored to its original monumental ibrm; but they are recorded in a 

*At ihik only ihe lowat couna oJ* the Ibr tbe ipna|jnf oT the arcbo, It b difficult. 

aj)^e>pjer survive, but the Two outer we]]$ heve however, tobeiure, end ooe would ceruiDly have 
be» re-erected to their TuU hei|ht and the masonry cjrpeoted Ote south and the west si^es of t^ 
(moei of it •Bckni) shows ao trtee ef the toekea building to be treated uniibnuly io this respect. 
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Pio. 6. SouTH'tAST Porch, Pa^b and Plan 
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somewhat schematic plan (pt. XXVI, aod in a number of photographs 
(ph XXVI, a), and they have left tbcir mark at a number of points within (he 
building as it now stands. The most agnificant of these are the embrasures cut 
in the outer south-west and south-east walls; a certain number of secondary beam- 
holes; several doors cut in the outer wall, at other end of the south-west portico 
and at the north end of (he north-west portico; some dstens; and scattered walls 
within the central open space, loduding several stretches of coarse, late mosaic. 
Both porches were modified, probably on this occasioo, by lowering the passage 
between the central pair of columns; the marble siU b still in place In the south-east 
porch, fiO cm. below the eariier pavement At the same time drainage-channels 
were cut in (he floors of both porches, fed both from within the building and from 
drip-channels cut along the base of the outer (apade. These arrangements were 
connected with a radical reorganisation of the city's defeoces, which will be described 
on another occasion by Mr. R. 0. Goodchild. 

(^) TV £djiiiec 

Far less is preserved of the BasUica than of the Quadriporticus. For this there 
are several reasons. One is that the floor-level stood at a greater height above the 
natural ground-level, so that what is preserved b for the most pan footings rather 
than superstructures; another is that, bring a more complex building, it suftered 
more radical damage when the whole monument was converted to other uses in 
late antiquity. Except at the north-west end, which is not yet completely excavated, 
the wails arc nowhere preserved more than a course or two above pavement-level, 
and even what has survived b very fragmentary, having suftered badly from the 
action of weather, since excavation. 

TV Basiikal HcU. In its latest monumental form the building consisted of three 
distinct elements, separated from each other by two transverse w^ls: a three-aisled 
basilical hall, occupying rather more than three quarters of the available space; a 
narrow vestibule or naxthex at (he south-east end, corresponding in width to the 
south-east portico of the Qpadriporticus; and a( the opposte end, extending south- 
eastwards as far as (be fourth cdumn of the nonb-east colonnade of the Quadri- 
porticus, a large apsidal chamber, occupying the whole width of the basilical hall. 
The basilical hall (pi. XXXII, a) was 69.40 m. long and was divided into a central 
nave and two lateral aisles measuring, from north-east to south-west, 5.40, 10.20 
and 6.00 m. respectively. It b very ruinous, but (he stumps of enough columns of 
the north-east internal colonnade remain in poddon to determine that it consisted, 
when complete, of 33 columns with two slightly elongated semicolumnar responds, 
i.e. 34 complete intercolumruatiom spread over a distance of 69.40 m. Since this 
distance is the equivalent of only intercolumruatiom of (be Quadriporticus, 
it will be seen ^at, despite the close physical relationship between the (wo 
buildings, the architect of the Basilica made no attempt to secure any exact 
proportion or correspoodence between its cokuinades and those of the 
Quadriporticus. The columns of the nave are too badly weathered for preebe 
measurement, but they must have measured approximately 75 cm. in diameter at 
the base. Unlike those of the portico, they were not fluted and, not only were 
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the proporboDS generally more massive, but they seem to have had a small, splayed 
base.*" There is no independent evidence for thdr height; but there are 
considerable remains of the entablature that they carried, and this can be seen 
(0 be inscribed over the erased remains of an earlier inscription, and to have 
recorded (in its rccut form) the restoration of the building after the Jewish revolt 
A.D. 117 (sec below, p. 162, no. IV h). 

What appears to be the original limestone paving is preserved over much of 
the north-western half of the ccnUal and north-eastern aisles. It has sa^ed badly 
in places (the pattern of the sagging indicates the presence of several earlier walls 
incorporated within the body of the main platform), but it was originally laid flush 
with the stylobate. It indicates that there was a considerable step up at some point, 
almost certainly between the south-western and central aisles. 

The late-antique remodelling of the building included the insertion of a trans¬ 
verse room or hall across both the central and north-eastern aisles at a point 
corresponding to columns 1&>]9 (reading from the north-west) of the Quadri- 
pordcus, i.e. roughly on the cross'axis. Its position is marked by the partly- 
preserved remains of the two flanking walls and by a patchwork marble floor. To 
the south-east of this point the whole building is cluttered with the remains of late 
structures, many of which have cut down through floor-level These include a 
longitudinal drainage channel and several cisterns scooped out of (he All beneath 
the north-east aisle, vrich later entrances broken through the outer platform wall 
There are aUo several small open tanks or vats. 

Tht Apse (pi. XXXIII, b ; flg. 7). Like the basilical hall, the apse is patently an 
after-thought, adapted to the rest of (he monument with very little regard for the 
architectural nicedes. This is particularly apparent where it abuts on the Quadri- 
porticus. In the absence of any note by the excavator, it is impossible to be certain 
exactly how this awkward junction was in fact handled; the flrst four columns of 
the colonnade must in any case have been reduced to little more than a decoradve 
facade, set against the solid masonry behind it.*^ The junction of apse and basilical 
hall was more organically contrived, by means of a screen-wall, in which were three 
large doon, correspondiog to nave and aisles. Projecting from this wall towards 
the south-east were the responding pilasters of the nave colonnades, and towards 
the north-west, differently spaced, the semicolumiis (diam. 90 cm.) of an engaged 
order internal to the apsidal hall To this order belonged also two rectangular 
piers in the two angles and a corresponding pair to the north-west of these, indicating 
that the order returned for a short distance at any rate along the flanks of the apse, 
giving it a slightly segmental plan. Whether or not one regards it as having been 


** Ppr tbe profile of ibu l>s«« one u now dependent 
droMi endrely en (he restorations undertsko 
Twenty years af ^ before the neavaied remains bad 
duinte^ced. Giren the crumbJin^ narure of the 
survivieg itmaiM, the preKoi restored height oi 
jue( undo a m., meluoiog the capital, U bound 
aba (o be an amroximatioo. 

It is very likdy that they prqeeted from it as 
built*in bair<olumni. The maaoiuy of the outer 
fiank of the bsailica apee z>ow presents a shapdea, 
ragged (ace, (he result panly of diiieiegration due 


to the uneven setilement of the apie fottadadons, 
partly of demolition ia recent times, undertaken 
to fauitaie (he ratoration of the Qpadriportlouj; 
it is eeriaia, however, that the dank of (he basilica 
was built right up to, and partly clasped, the aegle 
pier. Two imall doon in the outer cortb-weit 
wall and a cermponding wall acroa the north¬ 
west portico date irom late andquity; hut a small 
flight of steps up into what appears to have been 
a apace (or staircase) behind tne apse may well be 
an earlier feature. 
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carried also round the curve of the apse depends on one's interpretation of the 
surviving decorative scheme of the rest of the apse wall. This was divided into 
three symmetrical but unequal sections by the broad, shallow pilasters (1 m. wide 
and projecting 12 cm.) whi^ separated an axial feature from two panels containing 
a series of decorative niches. These jMlasters may have been no more than a frame 
for the axial feature, but they could equally well have carried a shallow continuation 
of the internal order round the whole curve of the apse. The latter alternative 
finds support in the fact that the flanking seebons seem to have been treated as 
decorative units framed between these pilasters and the terminal piers of the order. 
Instead of the crowning moulding of a conventional decorative plinth, the whole of 
the fiAh course of each flanking secdoo is set forward 12 cm. to form a plain, pro¬ 
jecting band, which is flush with and meiges into the pilaster; and al^ough the 
junction with the pier at the other end is lost, symmetry and the absence of any 
corresponding pilaster both show that it must have run right through to the pier. 
It loob, therefore, as if the decorative order were carried right round the apse, but 
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in » rather shallower form than across the wall dividing the apse Ih^m the nave. 
Above plinth-height in each of the flanking sections it fhimed a symmetncal scheme 
of one semicircular and two rectangular niches, which contained statues (see 
p. 163). The heads of the niches sire lost, but the semicircular ones may have had 
shells in relief, like those of the two rather smaller niche-heads that are lying 
among the debris just beyond the apse, which must come from some other part of 
the destroyed superstructure. 

The feature on the axis of the apse consisted of a platform projecting 58 cm. 
from the inner drcutnfexence of the apse and rising four courses (1.44 m.) from 
pavement-levei; it had a base moulding, which returns and is continuous with that 
of the rest of the apse, and there was doubtless a corresponding crowning moulding, 
which has now weathered completely away. Above this level the apse wall ii cut 
back along the line of the flanks of the platform to a depth of 1.50-1.60 m., the 
back of (he resulting recess being formed by the now-collapsed outer wall of the 
whole building. This recess was later blocked. 

The rooflng of the apsidal chamber (assuming it to have been roofed) is a matter 
of conjecture. To judge from the greater dimension of the internal columns it 
must have sprung from a point at least as high as the total height of the central 
nave of the basilica and, since the roofs were evidently low-pitched, it may well 
have cleared the whole gable. As regards the detailed arrangement of the roofing 
timbeia, one can only presume that the engaged internal order served in some way 
to carry the main beams. 

Even more conjectural U the accommodation of the exterior of the apse to the 
rectangular outline of the building as a whole, and it may be doubted whether even 
the excavation of the outer perimeter (incomplete, because it involves the adjoining 
building) will throw much fresh light on the problem. The restoration given in 
f^. 8 assumes (as seems Hkely enough from the relative dimensions of the internal 
ciders] chat the inner gable of the apse cleared the roof of Che main hall; but it is 
clearly hypothetical in detail. It also assumes that the rectangular plan at ground 
level was carried up to roof-height, thereby avoiding awkward complications at the 
two outer angles.^’ 

Thi Vistibuie. Of the three elements composing the Basilica, the most ruinous 
is the Vestibule. All that can now be seen a^ve pavement-level is a short stretch 
of the wall that divided it from the basilica! hall, enough to show that it was sub¬ 
stantially a counterpart of the corresponding wall at the other end, with a large 
central door and responding pilasters for the nave colonnades and, presumably, 
smaller doors opening into the lateral aisles. For the rest, we have only a few 
random blocks and the platform on which it stood, and even this was considerably 
modifled in late antiquity and has since been largely stripped to below pavement- 
level. 

’'An lolutMD, with a rounded omioion of pilAiien from the facade on eilber aide 

cxiemal ^fUe utd tomewbat lower roof, is of the porena, and their ifiduiion in ihe outer 
auggered m the model tbat wu prepared for the south-east wall, opposite the ends of the basilica 
Mceira della Romaaith of 1938 (pi, XXVII, c). colonnades. The wbdowa in this model are 
There are several details of this model lhat require hypothetical; (he cleretory lighting (if any) was 
correction, e.g. (he dai roof of (he poriicoes, the probably far more widely spaced, 
uniform pavemenulevcl within the porches, the 
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Pig. 6. CoNjBOTVRAi. RcrroKAnoN or ths North Gojwm or thi QpADMroRTtcca, BsroAi 
Aso THR BurLUHO or tvs Bamlica 


On two sides the Vestibule was bounded by the outer wall of the whole monu¬ 
ment; cowards the north-west by the wall that separated it from the basilical hall; 
and towards the south-west almost certainly by a stone arch carrying the line of 
the north-east colonnade of the Q,uadriporticus across the end of the south-east 
portico, the symmetrical counterpart of that for which the socket can still be seen 
in the surviving northern angle-pier of the same colonnade. The presence of this 
arch, the original funedon of which will be considered below, meant that, although 
the Vestibule was entered from and prolonged the line of the south-east portico, it 
was architecturally distinct; and it would certainly have helped to mask the fact 
that the dividing wall between the Vestibule and the basilical hall was sec quite 
substantially off the line of the corresponding colonnade of the Quadripordcus. 

Above pavement-level the space so delimited may have been a simple corridor. 
Altemativdy, the cramverse wall of which there are the remains, on a line that 
corresponds roughly with that of the south-west nave<olonnade, may belong to 
the original construction of the basilica; and in that case one may perhaps infer the 
former existence of a similar partition (removed when the cistern was inserted) on 
the line of the north-east colonnade, giving a symmetrical, tripartite lay-out; this 
would accord well with the suggestion (p. 189] of an entrance directly from the 
street, cut through the outer platform when the basilica was built. This can, 
however, be no more than conjecture. What is certain is that below the pavement 
of tbe Vestibule, belonging to an earlier phase of the building’s history, there are 
three transverse footii^, dividii^ it into three unequal compartments. It was the 
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examination of tb«e partitions that formed the principal object of the supple¬ 
mentary excavations undertaken in 1955. These excavations are described in 
detail on pp. 186-192; it will only be necessary here to present the main conclusions. 

Rather more than half of the space beneath the floor of the corridor (fig. 18) is 
now occupied by a dstem, measuring U.80 X 4.50 m., and occupying the whole 
of the eastern angle of the building. It is waterproofed internally, and at was 
covered with a barrel vault built of pitched bricks in the manner characteristic of 
Roman and Byxantine vaulting in the eastern half of the Empire, including Egypt, 
from late antiquity onwards.** There are two windows cut through the masonry 
of the outer wall near the eastern angle; these must be even later than the cistern. 
There was also a door-like opening cut through the outer south-east wall, up against 
the south-west partition wall; this was not part of the original building, although it 
antedates the cistern and was blocked and waterproofed when the cistern was 
built. At the western angle there was an inlet duct. This cistern, the vault of 
which, when complete, would have risen well above the floor-level of the Vestibule, 
is patently a late feature, although it incorporates at least one dement, the blocked 
opening in the south-eastern wall, that calb for explanation in the context of the 
fiasiUca. 

The rest of the platform beneath the Vestibule was divided into two almost 
equal compartments by a cross-wall (I), approximately on the line of the south-west 
colonnade of the basilfcal hall, with a slight displacement towards the south-west. 
A second cross-wail (11) divided the second compartment from the cistern beyond, 
on a line that falls Just short of the central axis of the basilical hall. The relation¬ 
ships of these two cross-walls to the perimeter wall of the main platform and to 
the footings of the south-eastern wall of the basilicsJ hall (‘the Screen Wall’) are 
instructive, and may be summarised as follows: 

(i) The massive footings for the Screen Wall are unquestionably secondary to 
those against which they abut at either end (Trench 1, and exposed within 
the late cistern), i.e. secondary both to the outer north-east wall of Che 
main platform and to the footings of the Qpadriporticus colonnades. 

(ii) Cross-wall I is built up against and structurally secondary to the outer 
south-east wall of the main platform, i.e. though not necessarily later, It Is 
structurally independent and cannot, for example, be regarded as an 
original return of the outer wall (Trench 4). It is, on the other hand, 
certainly earlier than the Screen Wall, whi<^ partly incorporates and is 
partly trenched into it (Trenches 2 and 3). On clearance, this cross-wall 
proved Co be the footings for an earlier colonnade, dismantled before the 
Basilica was built; a few blocks in position on top of Che dismantled remains 
beloi^ CO a later wall using the earlier footings. The columns of this 
earlier colonnade measured approximately 70 cm. in diameter at the base 
and were placed 1.85 m. apart, from centre to centre. They appear to 
have run the complete length of the building, since the same distinctive 
footings were picked up at two other widely separated points: in Trench 7, 

’'The VAutlioa \i of the Uluitnied tnd {ed.)» Tfu Cntt Pdeet tj ikt Emptnrs, 

duciu»«d by Ward Ferkiru io D. Talbpi Rice vol. II, 1958, pp. 58-61. 
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5 m. north-west of the Screen Wall; and in the angle between the wall 
dividing the basiUcal ball from the apse and the sou A-west basilica srylcK 
bate (Trench 8). 

(iii) Cross-wall II also is earlier than the Screen Wall (Trench 6), but, unlike 
cross-wall ], it is bonded into and of one build vnth the outer south-east 
wall of the main pladbrm (Trench 5). It Is, however, less massively 
constructed chan the outer wall and, despite the straight joint cut through 
the latter on a line corresponding to the outer face of the cross-wall, it is 
impossible to regard it as the outer wall of an original platform that was 
only later enlarged towards the north-east. It is, nevertheless, certsunly 
a structural feature of the original building, a conclusion that is condoned 
by the characteristically striated dressing of the inner face of the top 
surviving course (pi. XXXVl, r), which would have been visible above 
the pavement-level indicated by the colonnade that stood on Cross-wall 1. 
Further research is hampered by the waterproof rendering of the cistern 
against its outer face and by the welter of later buildings along the line of 
a possible extension of this wall along the axis of the basilical hall. A trial 
trench a short distance to the north-west of the Screen Wall proved in¬ 
conclusive. 

These results confirm what is already abundantly clear from a study of the 
superdciaJ remains, namely that the Basilica is no part of the original structure, but 
ao afterthought, added to or inserted within it. Sj&qvist,** noting the approximate 
correspondence between the width of its south-west aisle and that of the other 
porticoes, was led to suggest that the monument consisted originally of the Quadri- 
porticus alone, the north-east side being bounded by a portico identical with these 
on the other three sides. This can now be seen to be mistaken. There was indeed 
a portico along the north-east side, but the back wall of it was not the outer wall of 
the building, but a colonnade opening on to further structures beyond. Moreover, 
the fact that in the original plan the line of the north-cast colonnade of the Qpadri- 
pordcus was carried on arches across the ends of the adjoining porticoes^* shows 
that the north-east portico was felt to belong architecturally as mui^ to the building 
behind it as to the Quadriporticus itself. The conclusion from these facts is that 
the Basilica replaced an earlier colonnaded building. In the context, such a 
building can hardly have been other chan some form of multiple stoa. 

(c) Tht Tmple 

The Temple, a small building, tetrastyle tn with a substantial podium and 
steps across the front, stood on the long axis of the Quadriporticus, opposite the 
south-east side. These posidons, it should be remarked, are approximate only; in 
fact, the building is not aligned exactly either on the axis or on the porch; and it 

** (n. 3). p. 101. neither the outer louth-eui wtU, nor the east 

** Ine loeket lor euch an arch be seen in the aoff]e>pier of the coloQnnde £i preserved to a 
BOrth-wesi fnee ot the nonh anjIe-pSer; the aorih- ruffidest height; but one may proume a rymmetri. 
east face is plnis. <>e> there wu no arch in cil arrangemeni. 

direcdoa. At the eorrespooding point unvardi the 
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Fio. 9. Tkb Tsuplb : Plan and ScmuATte RmosATioH or ths Fa^sam 

(Note: there is no direct evideaee for the height of this buildio;; the eaublAture, shown in outline, is 
one of coaventional proportions, not tbst which now lies beside the building) 
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appeaT3 to stand in no planned relatiomhip whatsoever to the souch-woiem porch. 
It la possible that the interior of the cella was respected when the monument was 
transformed into a barracks in late antiquity, since much of the statuary was found 
intact within it by Smith and Porcher in 1860-1861.^* Ail that now survives, 
however, is the pi^ium, the steps, and the base of the cella walls, together with 
some loose blocks from the destroyed superstructure (pi. XXXIIl, a). 

The podium is a plain rectangular structure, consisting of three vertical courses 
resting on two that are stepped very slightly outwards, a total height of 1.19 m. 
from the top of the lower stepped course to platform level; it measures 14.58 x 
8.26 m., with a core of earth and rubble. The masonry is laid in regular courses 
of 29.5*30 cm., in alternate courses of headers and stretchers, but without any 
regular bond; it is clawwlressed to a uniform surface, without drafting. There is 
no differentiation between front and sides, since the four lower steps were built 
dear, over a fill of earth, the edge of the platform constituting a hflh and topmost 
step. 

The superstructure is nowhere standing more than two courses high, but the 
lowest course, with a spreading baae^moulding, is virtuaUy intact. The exterior 
seems to have been quite plain, with simple pilasters, 62 cm. wide, at the lour angles 
and, in <miu, across the fa 9 ad<, two Corinthian columns and two half^columns; the 
base*mou]dings of the latter are simply butted against those of the angle pilasters 
along a vertical line. The pronaos, 4.40 m. deep, has a floor of ofius ngninum and 
was evidently converted to other use in late antiquity; and either then or later the 
complete frame of the doorway into the cella has been torn out, door-sill and all; 
it may well have been of marble. The cella is a simple rectangular room, 6.20 X 
6.60 m. internally, with a rectangular platform of masonry projecting from the 
rear wall, and considerable remains both of marble paving and of marble veneer. 
The platform itself is quite small (1.15 x 2.06 m.) but stands on larger footinga 
(2.15 X B.50 m.], which were later further enlarged to right and left; together, 
those features no doubt served to carry the statuary recovered by Smith and Porcher, 
the principal pieces of which were a large marble statue of Dionysus and a carved 
stone hgure a panther with a collar of ivy leaves, both now in the British 
Museum.*^ 

Lying around the temple, presumably found when the adjoining area was 
cleared of the late barrack-buildings and still later hovels which filled the whole 
area of the Quadriporticus, are a number of blocks from an entablature cut in two 
courses, the lower containing an orthodox Doric trlglyph frieze and architrave, the 
upper an elaborate console cornice, with rounded consoles (fig. 10). Whether or 
not these blocks are those of the original temple-entablature (and on any orthodox 
interpretation of the classical orders the scale of the detail presents certain difficulties; 
see Appendix 11, pp. 192*4), there can be little doubt that the building in¬ 
corporated a mixture of the Doric and Corinthian orders, the main exterior order 
being Doric (or Doric with Corinthian elements), whereas the whole of the central 
part of the facade, between the antas, was certainly Corinthian. 


R. Murdoch Stnith and E. A. Porcher, HuUry AH., p. lOd. Bntijk Mmsevm 
^ cV ArrMf XKseewna Ovrrv, 1944. pp. i9.'40. u. JSVC. noe. 1474, I4BS. 
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As a laccr addition to the Gaesarcum complex (see below, p. 167; also Appendix 
11), there is no need to assume that the temple was directly associated with the 
Imperial cult, tor which there was already in the second century ample provision 
within the apse of the basilica. Secondary shrines were a not uncommon feature 
of large monumental enclosures (cf. the temples ofJuppiler Stator and Juno Regina 
in the Ponicus Octaviae), and there is evidence (p. 176) that the Kaisareion at 
Alexandria incorporated at least one secondary shrine, dedicated to Venus. There 
does not seem to be any particular reason to doubt that the statue of Dionysus 
found within the ruins is the original secood-century cult statue. 


(d) Thi Irucriptuns 

The inscriptions from the Caesareum and Basilica give a fragment of a dedication, 
the name of the complex, and documentadon for three and possibly a further two 
suges in its building history.'^ 


** 1 JiAve w Acknowl«{f e yfiih cratitude ib« help 
of Mr, R. G. Goodebiid ud Mr. J. B, Ward 
BerKifti; and of aU ihow whom 1 have paiared In 


Oxford and in Cambrideei eipecUlly Dr. S- Wein« 
aad Mr- A. C. Woodhaad. J.M.R. 
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(1) Traces of a dedication cut in monumentaJ letters can be seen on the archi* 
trave of the south-west external wall, at the west end. Three blocks survive more 
or less complete/* giving the opening words: 

[Y]nEPP0MA2\. .. [... 

The eight blocks immediately to the right are lost or very badly damaged: 
thereafter iie blocks survive and are uninscribed. The text seems thereibrc to have 
been shore—not more than 28 letters in all and possibly less; the difficulty of recon¬ 
structing it adequately within this limit and the curious asymmetry of ornament that 
it imposes on one of the main facades of the building might suggest that it may once 
have continued in a balancing inscription at the south corner, but the bloclu that 
survive here are certainly not inscribed. Conceivably they are not original but 
inserdons made during one of the major restorations \ and it must in any case be 
remembered that the whole wall was found fallen and has been restored since 
excavation. 

It is hard to believe that 'Pufi can refer to anything but the city of Rome, and 
it is perhaps relevant to recall the statement of Malalas,** that Caesar erected 
‘Tji 'rdxT} Caesareum that he built at Antioch. For 

the ffiriher content (k our text some guidance is given by the Gytheum decree*^ in 
which it is laid down ^rav M ro nafiay^vrjTtu th^/mioav oC 

Ta9[p]ov Mfi tfjt T<Sv $tu>\ 4»8A>u 

; and from the inscription recording the Flavian restoration of the 
Augusteum at Ephesus,** where the opening formula runs A^Kpdrcppf 

tlyiijof Kol •fyytfiO'iias. On the basis of these analogies it 

seems probable that the intention was to dedicate the building Mp 'PwfMt 
Koi r«^a9Tw Ko^pos cojfrjpio^s ot something similar. If in fact the whole inscription 
was compreued into the space of the eight available blocks at the west end it 
must have read something like: *Pwpaf oltuvior or ^ip 'Paisas xai 

The date can only be inferred from the letcer-fornu. The 17 and ^ are dii- 
lincdve and hardly later than the Flavian period. They arc perhaps Augustan, 
but there is not enough comparable material of this date at Gyrene to justify much 
assurance on the point. The inscription may then be contemporary with that of 
the South-west Porch (lU, below); but it could be earlier and if so it is the earliest 
surviving in the building, even maybe the original dedication. The earlier date 
would accord better than a later one with the association of Rome and the emperor 
proposed above. 

II. The earliest inscriptions that can be more or Less precisely dated are two 
cut on the architraves of the south-west and south-east Porches m the later yean of 
Augustus or very early in the reign of Tiberius. Both record ratorations to the 
building; and the fiist of them also gives its name. 

(cz) The larger of the two is on the south-east Porch and appeared on the Internal 
as well as on the external architrave (pi. XXXI, b and c). of inscribed blocks 

"The Uoelu were ducov«red berore the war by ■•216.17 (i«e belg^^p. 17?). 

Iialiftfi excavatMt. wh& raiored them, is what inay ■■ SEC, xi, 923, 2$ ft- 

reuonably be taken W be Uidr ori^al poaiiioiu. ■*Dh(. 318. 

where they are inaecseible tQ cloee esanunation. 
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from both architraves surwve, and some of them, which have been visible for many 
years, were seen by several early travellers in Cyrcnaica, who read letters on them 
that have now perished." By confladon of the evidence of surviving stones from 
both architraves and of the recorded readings of the travellers the folbwing recon- 
struedon of the text may be proposed: 

C(aiiia) RubelUufs] BIai>[duB] proco(n)s(ul) porticos C[aes]ar[ei refidendas 

curauit et dcdicauit] 

a. [... e. 6 .. .]iu8 M(arci) f(ilius) Padlaeus leg(atus) p[ro praetore] 

The name of the building—was seen complete by Della Celia 
in 1817“ and by Pacho in 1826.“ The initial R of the following word—which is 
the basis for regarding the text as a record of restoration—was seen by Pacho. 

The proconsul should probably be identified with C. RubclUus Blandus (PW 
I A, col. 1158 C, no. 5) whose suffect consulate in a.d, 18 then provides a teminm 
ani€ qum. The proconsulate of Crete and Cyrene is not mentioned in his eursm 
konortm ei^er at Tivoli or at Lcpcis Magna" and for this reason Professor Guardued, 
in diMussing an inscription from Crete in which his name occurs, rejected the 
identification proposed here.” Its absence, however, might be explained by its 
comparative insignificance in the career of a man who had become the emperor’s 
grandwn-in-law. 

The legate is otherwise unknown. 

The text makes it very clear that the mamccnancc of the building was created 
as a matter of imperial responsibility. 

(^} The text cue on the external architrave of the south-west Porch survive 
complete (PI. XXXI, a)." 

M (arcus) Sufenas Proculus ref(idendum) cur(auit} 

M. Sufenas Proculus is known from three other Cyrenaean inscriptions—on the 
Jmiel above the entrance to the Strategeion,” on the base of a statue of Tiberius in 
the Strategexon,” and on a base in honour of Tiberius in the Agora”—all of which 
arc to be dated in the last decade of Augustus. In none of these inscriptions is there 
a clear indication of the capacity in which he was acting, but in the Agora text he is 
jwbably dwribcd as prAtJuUu cchords LusiSant>rum» As Romanelli has suggested, 
me unit IS LkeJy to be identical with that known in a.d. 99 as cohars I Lusifamrum 
^nauc, the adjective implying that it had previously been stationed in Cyrenaica « 
It seems possible then that M. Sufenas Proculus was commander of the garrison at 


"CIL, ill. 10 (t«e also SJteviit. Ue. 9$ 
wronfly). A further block wai diKOvered beTere 
the vrtr ^ lUlUn aesvaton, who restored U in 
or^fial posiiton. where it la inacceNible lo cImo 
ozaaiMKon, 

M Della C^a. VtitgU A 7>^i di BarbtfU «iU 
Genua, ISIS, p, 141. 

“Pacho, JUoAm rtn dear U Mcmarwiw, 
U ft Ui Otm J’AidjtUJi rt 

Pzrii. )«>, p. 219. R LXm. ‘ 

• CIL, «r, 3570; ZRT, 330, SSI. 

2 M,iv,p. 328, no. 293. 

Sj6qvwt. i»e. tU., hM znutakealy pnnted as 
laoenpcon from the SentegsioD u tbai from the 


CaeMreum, It ii only the Scraleseloa text that ia 
Qii on an eraaed surface ao that Sj^vue* arfumfifii 
fwi the ensure to the earlier exliteaee of the 
GaeunuiD ti invalid. Bui ihe hucriptioa in the 
Ctttareum doei prove the earlier exiiience of that 
bujloioa wiet ii records ita reitoratkm. 

" ?• '*h 1930. p. 196, f. 

“^L. Polacco, h Volh ii raurie, Roma, 1933, 

Uopubibhed. 

“ The edges have been cut away and the word 
piB^tetvi IS loei, 

^ CiWea Anuu, Verbaaia, 

17*3, p, 1212. 
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Gyrene and perhaps that he exercised some authority in civil affairs there when the 
governor was in Crete. Certainly if his operations in the Caesareum were official 
it would be easier to understand their relation with those of the proconsul recorded 
on the south'cast Porch. They must be so close in dme that they should be part 
of a single scheme. Their connection is further indicated by a small detail in the 
cutting of the two inscriptions. On the south-west Porch the cutter has used an 
ampulla as a stop—a device that also occurs in the inscription on the external archi¬ 
trave of the Temple of Zeus at Gyrene (see p. 38) and» so &r as is known, nowhere 
else in the dty. On the external inscription of the south-east Porch there is a stop 
in the form of a small cup, for which there is no parallel at ail in the dty except the 
two QtnpulUu. It suggests that the workmen employed on the two Porches, and on 
the external architrave of (he Temple of Zeus, were of the same workshop, if they 
were not actually (he same men. 

III. Another stage in the devdopment of the building, probably still of lirat- 
century date, was recorded in an erased inscription, traces of which are visible 
through the Hadrianic text cut on the fallen entablature of the north internal 
colonnade of the Basilica (see IV^, bebw). A number of isolated uprights and serifs 
can be seen but only two groups of recognisable letters: 

{a) 1G£ and {k) SlU 

The blocks of the entablature must have remained in their original positions 
when a new text was cut on them in the reign of Hadrian; so that it is possible to 
calculate roughly the relation of the two letter groups of the older inscription to the 
whole space available for (he text, from the position of their blocks in the Had runic 
period. Fragment (6) underiies the word Mlum in the Hadrianic inscription, 
which strongly suggests that the older inscription recorded, if not the original con¬ 
struction of (he Basilica, at least a very substantial repair to it. Fragment (e) under¬ 
lies part of the titles of Hadrian and presumably therefore is part of the deles of the 
reigning emperor when it was cut. He was probably Nero, since Nero’s are the only 
earlier tides in which the name Gcrmanicus is normally preceded by a letter that 
incorporates an upright stroke—he was diui Chu4i /il{iuj) Ofmanici Cassaris napos. 
He is known to have been active in Cyreoaica, and a number of inscriptions in his 
honour suggest that he was popular there.^ 

Not enough of the text of this erased inscription remains to justify a restoration. 

IV. A pair of inscriptions shows that the Caesareum received extensive damage 
in the Jewish Revolt of a. n. 115 and was repaired in the following yean by Hadrian. 

(fl) A text was cut, perhaps in duplicate, on wall blocb of which three survive 
in reasonably good condition, together with a number of fragments.*^ Of the three 


“E.g. $SG. ix, 75,99. 

** A Kcomfruciion burd oa one block ond a 
rrtfffiCAl wa« published by S. Ap^baum, JRS 
xl. 1950, p. 90 (tbe Latin text olso in AS, 1951, 
ao. 12S). Various minor correctioaj can be made 
In fight of the more recent ducovenea. is 
to be noted that the ordicator did net aRempi to 
secure a symmevUal effect at the line ends—11.1 
and 4 especially extend well to tbe right of the rest. 


Tbe letter! are not mopuRtental in size, although 
they are wc)i shaped and cut; presumably the test 
iioM near eye'Jevel. 

There are also Ihree very umiJir rragmenls, two 
io Greek and one ia Latin, probably pviog part* 
of Hadrian’s name and titles and possibly from a 
second copy: tbe Latin fragment nw a moulding 
above. 
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reasonably complete blocks one was rC'Used io late antiquity in a door^jamb of the 
south-east Porch of the Gaesareum; the other two were discovered in 1956 re-used 
in the late fourth or fifth century to block the doorway of an earlier building beside 
the Main (Valley) Street of the dty. Despite this dispersion and the difficulty of 
deciding where the inscribed blocb were originally placed, there can be little doubt 
that the inscription was designed for the Gaesareum. The letters TOKAI in 1.4 
strongly favour the restoration Matvdpttcv, ri KawaiXuw is a theoretically 
possible alternative, but if the Capitolium was rightly identified by Ohislanzom** 
the blocks cannot have bebnged to it. There are four lines of text. 

[Imp. Caesar d]iuj Tr[aiani Parthici filjius diu[l Neriuje nepos T[raianus 

Hadrianus Aug. pent. max. trib. pot. 11 cos II] 
[duitati Cyjrenensium [Caesareujm tumul[tu ludaic]o diruium et e[xustum 

reatitui iussit] a. 

[Aiinxpd‘r<ap] Kaiirap 9[coC T/souavoO /TjaptfuefoO 9<of* N^pou[a TpMvdr 

u. 

birfywcf] yiovff/a)j f6 lff*roTes ri ^ T)fj rd twj 

'/ouSaunSi rapdxwt Kerf9rpof<.^vov Ko}fo^fo^vac ^t<fA<v9[<v] 

The date (118) indicates the speed with which the Hadrianic repairs of the build¬ 
ing were put in hand; and thus, obviously, its importance In the eyes of the imperial 
administraton. 

(6) A new text was also cutover an erand earlier text (HI, above), on the archi¬ 
trave of the north internal colonnade of the Basilica.^ Fragments only survive, 
from which the following partial restoration is possible: 

[imp. Caes. dlui Trauani Parthid filius diui Neru]aenep[o9} Traia[n]us H[adrianus] 
Augu{$tus pom. max. tribunije. p[oiest. ? cos Ijll basilic[am... 

The date cannot be earlier than 1 January 119, when Hadrian held his third 
consulate, but it is perhaps unlikely that there was a long gap in time between the 
completion of the work of restoration in the Portico of tbc Gaesareum (IVe) and 
of that in the Basilica. 

V. There are two other fragmentary lexis relevant to the building history of 
the Basilica. 

(a) The first is cut on a large block of grey limestone lying loose in the apse of 
the basilica: 

.. .]proco(n)s(ul-)[, .. 

This is dearly part of a building inscription—the letters are monumental in 
style, and perhaps of the fiiat century a.d,; but since the block on which they are 
cut has been re-used, there is no certainty that it belonged originally in the Gaesareum 

" E. ChiiUoxeBj, AHwir. ^4rei., U, 1916, p. 207. Kript bu abcv« the figure giving Htdritn’a coa- 
" Pubtiihed, ou« TWt ewreciiy, by S. ulACe extended well to the left of the fi»i (urvTving 

Ap^bouio, eu., p. 89. fi. M. Sm&Uwood. stroke, obviously in order to cover a preeedJut ooe. 
JfiS. xlfi, 1982, p. S7, poiBted eu( that the super- 
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complex. For is secondary vise> a triangular pedimenlal feature was cut in relief 
on one of the uninscribed faces^ and it probably stood above one of tbe niches in the 
wall of the Hadrianic apse. These niches contained statues which were found in 
position by the Italian excavators. 

(^) The end of a lettered panel in the mosaic floor of the apse of the Ba&lica 
contains part of a word, which could be read as . . or as . . or 

. . 

It might be restored as .. . svith some suitability if the building was used 
for the adminisiradon of justice; and it is perhaps worth noting that in the niche 
in the wall immediately above the panel there was found the lower part of a statue 
of a female figure accompanied by a winged creature, presumably Nemesis with a 
gryphon,* 

On the alternative readings, the letters could be interpreted as part of a proper 
name (e.g. K€p]i<f)ns ), no doubt that of a person In some way responsible tor the 
work. 

The style of the mosaic seems post*Hadrianic, but earlier than the Byzantine 
reconstruction of the building; and should perhaps be taken as evidence for a re« 
decoradon in the third or fourth centunes.^* 

VI. Finally there are three inscriptions from monuments within the complex, 
all in honour of Hadrian. 

(tf) On a moulded marble base now standing in (he apse of the Basilica 
Imp(era(ori) Caesari 
diui Truani Parth 
icl filio diui Neruae 
nepotl Traiano 

Hadriano Aug(usto) pontiffla) 
max(lmQ) trib{unicia) pot(estate) II co(n)s(uli) II 
ciuitas Cyrenensium 
A^t^TQpi Kalmpi 

Hap 
vlCi ff^pova 
vUu^ T^aiavw 
'AiptVtWi. 

The date is between January and December 118, a little earlier than the 
Hadrianic inscription from the Basilica architrave; and it is possible therefore that 
the base did not originally stand in the Basilica, 

(^) On a limestone panel of which only the upper left-hand comer now 
survives 

Imp(erator) Ca[esar diui] 

Traiani P[anhici fil(ius)3 
diui Nenifae nepos] 

Traianus [Hadrianusj 
[Aug(ustus) ... 

” For help with thia idcDtificsdoe I nm indebted 
to Mim Evelyn Hvn*on. 

** So tt. G. Qoodebild (ta n letter}. 


*»AB. 1946, no. 177. 

S. AppIelMum. ie<. et/,, p, S9, 
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(f) On a marble panel of which four ixagments are known, the fourth ((rom the 
right end) now lost and read from a photograph in the Cyrene archive 
{AvTQxparo^ KaC\ffafia $*'U 77ap^[i]K& u[idv] 

[O 4 & iV^oua vuifv]^ Tpauivov *i48^Ktviv Xl«]^aff[Trfv] 

[dfix^pfi /x^tffTOv) Bafiapxui&s to |[0 i^afrov] 

[t^ y' mtr^pa ttot Krhro.'t nal rp^l ■ cA.-] vo/«4>[..) 

[ ?u. i i Kvpavo^v u. 

The date should be in or after 128 when Hadrian received formally the title 
paUr patrioi. The precise number of his tribunidan years given in 1-3 cannot be 
recovered although it must be at lease the figure for 128 1 there was a super¬ 
script bar above the figure, beginning well to the right of the surviving stroke 
indicating that there were in fact two figures—I + ? or K + ?. 

The restoration of 1.4 presents difhcultiei. rpe^fo vof^y, with 
used in the sense of province, seems a possibility, although not a particularly con- 
vindng one. The surviving letters are absolutely clear and rule out a reference to 
rpo^ Staves?! or to Hadrian as 3tave^i«K; while which would fit, does 

not appear to be attested in the sense needed here. 

It is remarkable that with the probable exception of the mosaic in (he Basilica 
apse (V^] no inscription of a date later than the reign of Hadrian has been found 
in the complex. 

J. M. Reynolds 

(s) Tht daUf oj tht metssw buildings 

Before anempting to interpret the evidence of the inscripdons for the date of 
the several surviving structures, it is necessary briefly to consider what, if any, 
conclusions can be drawn from a study of the buildings themselves. 

In the first place it is clear that, in the form in which the monument has been 
preserved and partially restored, it no longer represents in full the original intention 
of its builders. Except for some relatively unimportant changes to the inner facade 
of the south-east porch, there are no ob^ous modifications to the surviving pans 
of the outer perimeter wall or to the Quadripordcus. The basilica, on the other 
hand is not an original feature; it replaces an earlier building, many features of 
which sdll await elucidadon, but of which the remains explored in 1956 suggest 
some form of scoa, with at least one internal colonnade. The small central temple 
is an independent structure, the date of which has to be determined on its own 
merits. In late antiquity the whole of the interior underwent a radical rebuilding, 
the effects of which have been largely, though not endrely, eliminated by the 
restoradons undertaken since excavation, which present the building substandally 
as it appeared afrer the construction of the basilica and of the temple. 

To what extent do the architectural forms enable us to establish the date of the 
original building ? The architects of Cyrene seem to have been very conservative 
in their tastes. The Doric order in a (for its period) remarkably pure form continued 
to predominate until well on into the imperial age. It is not really until the 
reconstruction of the city after the Jewish Revolt that we find it replaced on any 


Aid.t p. as, giva a rccoiulnictiea baied oa thrve rra^eau aoly. 
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extensive scale by Corinthian, and even then many of the more venerable monu¬ 
ments were reconstructed in a rather coarsened version of the old style. No doubt 
a detailed survey of the late Hellenistic and early Imperial monuments (such as has 
yet to be undcrtaica) will yield criteria for distinguishing the work of successive 
phases within this old-fashioned but still remarkably vital Doric school. For the 
present, however, there can be very little hope of estabbshing the date of the 
Gaesareum from a study of Its architectural detail alone. In this respect it is, 
rather, the Caesareum itself which must furnish a touchstone for the other monu¬ 
ments. 

A more immediately promising line of approach is offered by the very distinctive 
masonry of the outer face of the plaiform and of the perimeter wall. For this there 
are several close parallels to be seen elsewhere in Cyrent. One which is very close 
indeed, but which is unfortunately not dated, is in a platform that projects fi^ni the 
north-eastern slopes of the Acropolis hill, not far from the House of the Dionysus 
Mosaic. This (fig. 11, o) consists of carefully dressed pseudo-isodomic masonry, in 
alternate courses of headers and stretches, the courses Mng 45-46 cm. high and the 
individual blocks 1.28-1.50 m. long; the exposed faces are neatly striated obliquely 
with a tine-toothed punch, with a 4-5 cm. draAing at the joints. A similar bond 
is to be seen in the outer (north-east) substructures of the double stoa that forms 
the north-east boundary of the Agora (fig. 11, k; average height of courses, 
52 cm.; individual stretcher blocks, 1.34-1.35 m.). In this case the wall-surface 
was masked by projecting tabemae, built up against it at a lower level, and the 
blocks are more roughly dressed, a coarse, oblique siriation without any draiUng, 
resembling that of the inner face of the Caesareum perimeter wall. A third, and in 
many respects even closer, parallel is offered by the walls of the Acropolis, immedi¬ 
ately to the north of the gate that marks the crest of the ridge, facing towards the 
Agora (tig, 11, r). As in the Caesareum, the wall proper is dressed smooth, whereas 
the blodis of the projecting (3.5 cm.) plinth are drafted and obliquely striated with 
a fine-toothed pun^. The principal difference is that wall and plinth abke 
(instead of only the wall, as in the Caesareum) are built of true isodomic masonry, 
in 40-43 cm. courses, the individual blocks being unusually elongated and a very 
constant 1.75 m. in length. The reconstruction of this stretch of wall, lacing 
towards the city, is recorded in an inscription of which scattered blocks arc preserved 
by the gate. The dedicating proconsul, Q. Lucanius Proculus, does not seem to 
be recorded elsewhere in any datable context; but the form of Augustus’s titles 
shows that the inscription recording the work was cut aAer 12 B.c.^ 

These examples, though not in themselves sufficient to establish an exact date 
for the building of the Caesareum, do at any rate confirm die evidence of the 
Inscriptions that this is to be sought somewhere within, or very near to, the lifetime 
of Augustus. The inscriptions themselves afford an approximate Urminus onU ^uem 
within the second decade of the first century a.o. ; indeed, since that of the south¬ 
west porch refers already to a restoration, it seems very unlikely that the original 
building can have been put up later than the first half of the Augustus's reign. 


***G. Oliverio, AniieAi dt/i’ Afiiet i 1933, pp. 181-1S2. no. 54. I owe 

this rtdoeoee to Miss J. M. Reynolds. 
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The scope and character of the work to which the two suiviving porch inscrip¬ 
tions refer is problematic. They cannot be very far separated in date, and U ia 
tempting to regard them both as recording stages of the same major undertaking, 
which could in that case hardly be other than the building of the banlica in place 
of the original stoa. Against this interpretation, however, may be set the epi- 
graphic evidence, such as it is, for assigning the basilica to the reign of Nero, as 
well the laconic phraseology of the south-west porch inscription, which hardly 
suggests so substantial an undertakingi also the improbability of a major reorganisa¬ 
tion having been put in hand within so short a time of the building's firsc construc¬ 
tion. None of these arguments is decisive; but on balance they would seem to 
favour a rather later date. The exact date of the building of the basilica within 
the hnt century a.d. must, therefore, for the present remain an open question. 
It was certainly in existence at the beginning of the second century, and was restored 
by Hadrian after the Jewish Revolt. 

It remains to discuss briefly the dace of the temple (for a fuller discussion, see 
Appendix II, pp. 192^). That it is contemporary with the original layout of 
the Caeiareumi seems very doubtful indeed. The archiiectural detail and the 
masonry alike differ markedly from those of the Quadripordcus, and its position, 
slightly off-axlS| is very hard to reconcile with the meticulously careful planning 
CO which the rest of the building bean witness. Once again we lack carefully 
studied comparative material. But in general terms it is certainly true to say that 
at Gyrene the tradition of fine isodomic masonry inherited from the Hellcnlsdc Age 
disappears quite early in the Empire and Ii replaced by more rough and ready 
methods, using smaller blocks and irregular bonding. In terms of this tendency, 
to which the builica itself bears witness, the temple would most naturally fall into 
place as a later addition to a pre>existing complex. The use of the Corinthian order 
points in the same direction. An elalwrate version of this had already made its 
appearance in the domestic architecture of Cyrenaica under the early Empire, 
but does not seem to have made much headway in the somewhat conservative 
atmosphere of Gyrene itself, still less in its monumental architecture. Here, the 
datable series of Corinthian monuments begins with Hadrian or, possibly, with 
Trajan, in the bath-buildings at the east end of the Sacred Precinct, and with the 
restorations undertaken by Hadrian in the Upper City after the Jewish Revolt. 
By the end of the second century the use of the Corinthian order had become general, 
as Goodchild’s recent excavations have shown; and since the temple in the 
Caesareum shows none of the other features characteristic of this later work, it is 
probably to be dated some time in the second century a.d., probably earlier in 
the century rather than later. It was in any case the latest substantial addition 
made to the complex before its transformation into a barrack-building in late 
antiquity. j. g. Ward PeRKiKS 

II. THE FORUM AND BASILICA AT CREMNA 

The Augustan colony of Cremna occupies an almost impregnable position in 
the Pisidian mountains a few miles to the east of the Turkish town of Bucak. It 
was visited in 1885 by Sterretc, who recorded some inscriptions, including parts of 
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the dedicatory mscriptlon of the Forum (see below). A few years later the 
Lanckoromki Expedition made a general survey of the site but were unable to 
devote much time to the individual buildings.^* The following description of the 
Forum Complex is the result of a two-day visit to the site in the autumn of 1956. 

The site of Cremna is on a spur commanding a wide view over the Oestrus 
Valley. It is roughly triangular in shape, with the apex towards the east, and is 
protected by clifQ on all sides except the west, where a fiat saddle joins the spur to 
the main mass of the mountain behind. On this side there are extensive remains 
of a strong wall of limestone blocks, protected on the outside by a natural guUey. 

The layout of the city was determined by the broken nature of the ^und 
within the walls, and most of the public buildings are clustered together in two 
small valleys that meet just to the south of the geographical centre of the site. Ac 
the junction of the two lie the Forum and Basilica of Longus, flanked on the north 
by a great range of vaulted cisterns, on the east by the theatre and two buildings 
identified by the Lanckorooski Expedition as a stoa and a gymnasium, on the south 
by a large vaulted building of uncertain purpose, and on the west by a small pU^ 
and the monumental terminafion of a cdonnaded street (pi. XXXVII, a). 

The site chosen was in general higher on the north and east than on the south 
and west, and considerable labour must have been expended in levelling it. Even 
so a large depression remained in the centre of the Forum (see below, p. 171). 

The name and approximate date of the Forum Complex are fixed by an 
iucriptiori (C/L, iii, 6874) which records the dedication, to the Emperor Hadrian 
(a.d. 117-186) and to the Colony of Cremna, of a hasilicCi forum and 4xhtdra, erected 
by a certain Longui (only the eognomtn is preserved). The inscription appears to 
have run, in two lines, along the outer face of the east wall of the Forum, while a 
second copy, of which only a few fragments have been recorded, apparently 
occupied the architrave of the Forum colonnades. There are large gaps in the 
text, which also contains certain anomalies (see C7I, ad iot.), but these do not affect 
its meaning from the point of view of the student of the building. 

The complex (fig. 12) consists of three distinct but closely interrelated parts, 
the Forum, the Basilica and the Exedra mentioned in the inscription. The Forum, 
which measures about 62 m. from east to west by 44 m. from north to south, was 
surrounded on all four sides by a Doric colonnade. The central area lies some 3 m. 
below the level of the colonnade paving (see below, p. 171). The north colonnade, 
in which the columns were more closely spaced than in the others, served also as 
the south aisle of the Basilica. 

The Basilica, which measures about 55 m. by 19 m. internally, was divided 
into nave and aisles by two rows of rectangular piers carrying arches. It terminates 
at the east in a semicircular apse (for the possibility of this being a later addition, 
see p. 173), and on the west in a wall pierced by three arches giving access to a 
recungular hall that must correspond to the exedra mentioned in the inscription. 

The present state of the remains is such that without clearance and reconstruc¬ 
tion on a large scale many points of detail are bound to remain in doubt. Only 

■'J. R. S. Stemii. ‘'Tht Wolfe Expedition lo K. Luckoron^l. C. Niemian wid £. Pefenen, 
Ani Miflor,” Papm Uu AnaiM ofClastted Stidu Pmphiimt s. PitididN, vol. ii, ldd2, pp. 161- 
StUks 4t Aihm, m, 1884-1865, pp. 319-526; 172. 
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hcrt and thcrt are intelligible stretches of wall visible through the tangle of scrub 
and fallen blocks. Fortunately, however, the site is loo remote to have suffered 
badly from the attentions of modern stone-robbers, and Uttle would seem to have 
been removed since the collapse of the buildings. In fact the north arcade of the 
Basilica lies as it fell, with the blocks badly cracked but still occup^g suUuntially 
their original positions in relation to one another. The main lines of the plan, 
and in particular the interrelation of the Basilica, Forum and Exedra, which 
constitutes the principal interest of the layout, are clear; the problem is simplified 
by the fact that, apart from certain modi£catioiis to the Basilica, attributable to its 
convenion into a church (below, p. 173), the whole complex appears to be of one 
period. 

The material throughout is a hard creamy-white limestone, in accurately cut 
blocks laid, apparently without mortar or cramps, in regular courses 0-58 m. high. 
The visible faces are well smoothed, and the mouldings are strongly profiled and 
cleanly cut without any attempt at great refinement. 

7^ Forum. The direct evidence for the plan of the Forum can be summarised 
as follows 

(a) A stretch of the outer face of the south wall, near the east end. 

(5) A srub of wall projecting from the south waU of the Exedra; this is probably 
the north end of the west wall of the Forum. 

(r) The position of the east wall is inferred from that of the apse of the Basilica. 

(d) The stumps of five columns of the east colonnade, including the north-east 
comer column, with an average intercolumniation of 3.95 m. The width 
of the portico from the centre-line of the columns to the inner face of the 
wall was about 5 m. 

(#) Of the south colonnade nothing is visible ta by assuming the length of 
the east colonnade to have been eight intercolumniations (i.e. 31.60 m. 
between the centres of the comer columns) we arrive at a width of about 
6 m. for the south colonnade. This would mean that the columns stood 
just at the edge of the depression in the centre of the Forum, whereas those 
of the east colonnade nood some 5 m. back from it. 

(/) The west colonnade is likewise uncertain. There are signs that it may 
have been double the width of the others, and a number of pieces of richly 
decorated Ionic or Corinthian entablature lying at its southern end suggest 
that there was some decorative feature at tltis point, possibly a monu¬ 
mental entrance facing the termination of the Colonnaded Street. 

(g) Apart from the comer column already mentioned (see (d) above), the 
north colonnade, which also formed the south wall of the Basilica, is 
represented at present by only one column. At a later period a solid wall 
of re-used blocks was built behind and between the columns in such a way 
as to leave the southern half of each column projecting. A stretch of this 
wall, about 5 m. long, is preserved, with two semicircular gaps, about 
2.20 m. between centres, from which the columns have disappeared. 
Lanckoronski (op. city p. 164) maintains that the intercolumniation of this 
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colonnade was related to the bays of the arcades of the Basilica, presumably 
on the basis of two intercolumnladons being equal to one bay of the 
arcade. The spacing of the standing columns and of the gaps in the wall 
gives an iniercolummation of between 2.16 and 2.22 m., whereas to make 
the columns correspond exactly to the arcade would require an average 
intercolumniation of 2.11 m. Certainly Lanckoromld’s solution seems the 
more likely, and it has been adopted on the plan (fig. 12); there is perhaps 
some explanation of the discrepancy that I failed to notice. 

Ac one point near the centre of the north colonnade a few of the paving-slabs 
of the Forum are preserved la jftt. 

The central area of the Fonim is at present a steep-sided depression, about 3 m, 
deep at the centre but partly tilled at (be sides with the wreckage of the colonnade. 
This depression Is probably partly natural, and may also have been deepened to 
provide material for the levelling-up of other parts of the site. The original 
intention of the builders was no doubt to 611 it with a range of vaulted cisterns, 
but there is no sign of such a scheme having ever been carried out. 

£l€vation and detcils of t/u Forum. With the exception of the decorated entablature 
found near the south-west corner of the Forum (sec (/) above), the only non-Doric 
architectural members now visible are two pieces of Ionic or Corinthian architrave 
lying in the north-west corner of the Forum depression, These are double-sided, 
with the usual three fasciae, an undecorated upper moulding and a narrow moulding 
along die centre of the solTit. 

The Doric columns of the Forum arc cut in facets up to a point about 2.25 m. 
from the ground, and have 20 Hutes of normal Doric type above that point. The 
lower diameter varies from 0,60 to 0,65 m.; some pieces of column-shafb in the 
west portico have a diameter of only 0.45 to 0.50 m., and must belong to a smaller 
order. 

The half-doaen Doric capitals seen and measured are all of the same siae and 
basic type; they have a moulded abacus, rather strongly convex echinus and the 
usual three neck-rings (6g, 1$, a). One has a bracket projecting on one side, the 
top of which is flush with the top of the abacus (a simpler version of the type shown 
in Lanckoronski, op. city p. 168). The bracket presumably carried an architrave 
joining the main architrave at right angles. All the capitals are intended for 
columns with an upper diameter of 0.52 to 0,55 m., which accords well with the 
standing columns. In some, however, the neck-band is smooth or only fluted half 
way round, perhaps a sign that the building was completed in a hurry. 

None of the pieces of inscribed architrave mentioned by Lanckoronski is now 
visible and the only piece of Doric architrave found is in fact too narrow (0.45 m.) 
to fit the 0.68 m. wide abaci of the surviving capitals; it is more likely to have 
belonged to the smaller order mentioned above. At the west side of the Forum 
depression there are several Doric frieze and comice blocks that could also belong 
to the smaller order (fig. 13, 5). It is possible that this smaller order formed part of 
an upper storey, but in the present state of our knowledge of this part of the building 
this point must remain in doubt. 
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Tfu Basilica. This is by IW th« best preserved part of the complex. The 
evidence for the plan is as foUov^ :— 

(a) The north wall has been buried under earth and debris, but there can be 
little doubt that it continued the Une of the north wall of the Exedra 
{below, p. 175). 

(^) The east wall has collapsed but its posidon is virtually assured by that of 
the apse, of which several stones are visible and which appean to have 
projected beyond the wall. One of the stones of the apse Is apparently 
refused and the apse as a whole is probably a later addition dating from 
the conversion of the building into a church (sec below). 

(r) The south aisle took the form of an open colonnade, which has already been 
described, as it also formed the north portico of the Forum (above, p. 170, 

is))‘ 

(d) The west wall, which also forms the east wall of the Exedra, stands at one 
point to a height of about 8 m., considerably higher than any other part 
of the building (hg. 14, pi. XXXVII, 5). It was pierced by three arches, 
of which the cent^ one, with a span of 6.05 m., li preserved up to the 
spring on both sides and has three voussoirs in posidon. The northern of 
the two lateral arches, with a span of 2.68 m., is intact; the corresponding 
one on the south has gone except for its northern spring. 

(s) Of the arcades, six piers on the north and two on the south are partly 
preserved, as well as a solid wall some 6 m. long that formed the eastern 
termination of the south arcade. The two engaged pilasters at thejunedon 
of the arcades with the west wall are preserv^ to their full height; the 
arches, together with the upper parts of the piers, have fallen bodily 
towards the south; the average span of the arches is 3.05-3.10 m., while 
the piers are 1.16 bng x 0.58 m. wide. The north face of the wdl that 
continues the line of the east end of the south arcade is only smoothed for 
the first 0.55 m. from its western end, which suggests that the remainder 
was masked either by a cross*wall or more probably by an internal apse 
somewhat similar to that in the civil basilica at Tipasa.^ 

Laicr Motii/icaiions to the plan of the Basilica. At some period the Basilica was 
converted into a church; the outer south colonnade was filled in to form a solid 
wall (above, p. 170, (g)), and a narthex was made by cutting off the two western^ 
most bays of the nave and aisles with a crcss^wall pierced by three doors; the 
northern end of this wall is no longer visible, but the central and southern sections 
still stand two or three courses high; they are well built of blocks and the doors 
have good moulded jambs. It is likely that the present projecting apse is also of 
this period and replaces the internal apse or tribunal of the original basilica (above, 

m- 

EUvatiens and details of the Basilica. Fig. 14 shows the interior of the west end of 
the Basilica, viewed from the nave, and the reconstruction given can be regarded as 

**J. Keur^o ia i'AtehMepe tl xlvii, 1930, p. 192. 4. 
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certain in so far as it conccraa the lower storey. The bases of the piers were 
certaiDly moulded, but without some clearance of the rubble lying around them it 
was impossible to measure these mouldings in detail. The surviving pier-capitals 
are all badly damaged but appear to have been similar to those it the western 
terminal pilasters which are well preserved. The nave arches were probably 
moulded only on the side cowards the nave; the first stone above each pier-capital 
extends the full length of the pier and serves as a springer-block for both arches. 
The entablature above the arches was similar to that below the spring of the great 
arch in the west wall (Eg. 13, r), and the junedos between the two is preserved. 

The principal problem in the reconstruction of the upper part is whether or not 
it included a gallery. The ceiling over the lower storey of the aisles must have 
come immediately over the two-fascia architrave that runs above the lateral arches 
of (he west wall) and there is suiHcient clearance between this and the top of the 
cornice over the nave arcades for the heavy beams that would have been required 
CO support a bad-bearing floor of this span (nearly 6 m.). The remains of the 
north arcade, which lies on its side in the nave, are not suHiciently complete to 
provide evidence of a gallery or, alternatively, of a clerestory wall; nor are there 
any fragments visible elsewhere in the building that throw light on the question. 

Th Extdra. The outer faces of the south, west and north walls of the Exedra 
are visible in places; the interbr is full of debris. Like the exedra that occupies a 
similar position in relation to the basilba at Aspendos (Lanckoronski, op. <rih, vol. i, 
p. 97), it appears to have been a building of considerable height. It presumably 
had doors opening into the west portico of the Forum and on to the street at the 
west but, unlike the Aspendos example, it does not seem to have had a large opening 
at the centre of the west wall, as the lower courses of the wall are at this point 
intact. 

The exedra at Aspendos has windows in the upper parts of the walls, showing 
that it was originally roofed. Ac Gremna there is no direct evidence on this point, 
but in view of the rigorous winter climate at this altitude, some kind of roof must 
surely have been necessary. 

The entablature below the spring of the great arch returns along the inner face 
of the east wall, but there are no signs of any other decoration. 

M. H. Ballakce 


nt. THE FORUM-BASILICA TYPE IN THE ROMAN EAST 

What was the significance of the Caesareum at Gyrene, and what place did it 
occupy in the history of the architecture of the Roman Empire ? 

To the lust of these questions SjOqvisri* has already supplied an answer which, 
except on a few points of detail, is l»th simple and convincing. He relates the 
Caesoreum at Gyrene to its more distingul^ed neighbour and namesake, the 
KaisareiOQ (bunded in 46 s.c. by Caesar Umself at Alexandria, to be the official 
centre of the imperial cult in Egypt; and this building in turn he shows to have 

" Aft. tit. {»« eot« S). 
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been m all probability derived from a specialised form of building devoted to the 
rultf*culc» of which the forerunners are to be sought in Ptolemaic Egypt, and of 
which excavation has recently revealed the surviving remains of an actual example.^* 
This was a temple and precinct*’ dedicated to PtcJemy UI and Berenice by the 
Greek garrison of Herttiopolis Magna, and it consisted of an elongated rectangular 
temenos enclosed by a high wall, around the inner face of which ran a Doric portico; 
down the main axis of the tmenns there was a processional way, and at the two ends 
of it there stood, respectively, an Ionic propylon and a temple, or altar. As 
Sjdqvist points out, the architectural detail is purely Greek, whereas the plan offers 
many close parallels with Pharaonic architecture. With its fusion of Greek and 
Pharaonic traditions, this is an architecture as uniquely characteristic of Ptolemaic 
Egypt as the particular forms of the ruler-cult to which it was devoted; and since 
one cannot imagine that so precisely articulated and monumental an architectural 
conception was invented lor the garrison of a modest provincial city, there can be 
litde doubt that it reflects some lost ruler-cult building in the capital, Alexandria. 
From this same building, or buildings, was derived also the historical Kaisareion. 

There is nothing now to be seen of the Kaisareion at Alexandria—to give it the 
name which it seems to have retained in popular usage, rather than that of 
(sc. Auguslem), which was presumably bestowed on it officially when the 
cult and, in some details at any rate, the buildings were reorganised under Augustus. 
The only features known to have survived into modern times are the two Augustan 
obelisks, one of which is now in Central Park, New York, the other, 'Cleopalra*s 
Needle,’ on the Embankment in London, and the footings of what appears Co have 
been the north-west angle of the outer precinct-wall, briefly uncovered and recorded 
in 1874.** Fortunately we have one good ancient account, that of Philo,** which, 
for sdl its rhetorical language, is that of an eyewitness addressing a contemporary 
audience. From this we learn that it was 'a very large enclosure adorned with 
porticoes, libraries, club-rooms, gardens, propylaea, broad terraces, and courtyards 
under the open sky*; and chat it contained a substantial temple, dedicated to Cassar 
Epitatems» itt primary purpose being, as its name implies, that of housing the cult 
of the Emperor, in his role of heir and successor to the ^lemies. Another brief 
but vivid glimpse of the building is contained in the text of a wooden diptych found 
at Philadelphia, which the writer, a veteran of the legion X Pretensis, declares to 
be a true copy of the broiae certificate of discharge, dated a.d. 88-89, 'which is 
lodged in the Great Caesareum, as you mount the second stairs, within the right- 
hand portico, near the temple of the Marble Venus, fastened on tht wall.**® Prom 
this we Icam that there were secondary shrines within the complex, and that the 
porticoes served as an official repository and place of display for documents such 
as military diplomas; the steps referred to were presumably those of the facade, 
which looked out over the harbour. 


Wsee, »/tA# Fauiiif ^ Art, (OiukJ «ii, J927, ptn «j) 

Pc^^J . .. "i XjcMndHsD b5£-een»fi«te, A.D. ^ 120 : 

ml riWa tpO ni rift 'descripcum «t rtcopiiiuin « tttmJa protosionum 

«,d dij^ bv sjaovut,... rt., p. 9a 
** dr Itgtim ad 22, 15b f. * ' 
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When Philo wrote, c. a.d. 40, there were, he states, already Kaisareia in many 
other cities. The best-known and, after that of Alexandria the earliest of these, 
was that of Antioch, also founded by Caesar, when he vinted the city in 47 b.c. 
This was restored in a.d. 371 by Valens, and it is the use by MalaJas** of the term 
‘basilica’ in describing this monument that has hitherio been an obstacle to the 
proper appredadon both of Valens’s building and its predecessor. As Sjbqvist has 
convincingly demonstrated, both were in fact rectangular colonnaded enclosures, 
surrounded on all four sides by porticoes, and incorporating, presumably on the 
main axis, an apsed portico (or portico with an apse) in wWch stood a statue of 
the Emperor. There is no mention of a temple, hut it is significant for the later 
development of the associawd cult that Caesar himself is said lo have dedicated 
within it a bronac statue to the Tyche of Rome. From the very outset we have 
here the germ of the familiar later cult of Rome and Augustus. 

For 6c later development of the K&ismia we are largely dependent on casual 
references in epigraphy. The following list of examples,though doubtless 
incomplete, will serve to give an idea of the nature of this evidence. 


(i) lioiy 

Ateste (Bate) CIL v, 2533 : C<»«r [ . . . p]6rtk[ .... 

Benevento CIL ix, 1556 - ILS, 109: ?. VtiHus ?./. PoUio Caonnum imp. Ctusari 
Augusts it solonias Bmmtanoi . . . Vetdius Follio died in 15 b.c. 

Castiglione in Teverina R5m. MiU. 1903, 836: Gtmaniois Aug. lib. proe. Cusareum 
ficit it omi culiu eftomavU. Possibly first century a.d. 

Mulina (Modena) Cll xi, 9481 [lumirui eontm ywi] ptcu[nian c]cniulerunt [is Ca]tSia' 0 um 
fadim[Aim Augutlt . . . opmblus «x]truin<los CTnarui[os is] nmitientm 

oiali ... i] tilue sUrntnA[<u .... Given 6e well-knovm tendency of Inscrip¬ 
tions to make the work undertaken sound as impressive as possible, the 6ree 
objectives listed may well in fact have been part of the same undertaking. 

Rome ILS, 5047-5048 (AfW of 6e Arval Brethren, a.d. 183, 224). Sacrifices 
<tnl4 Catsargun. 

Volcei (Buccino, Lucania) C/I x, 415: m les]taminh Olmli Galli palris CMs^e{um 
vibutoU . . .] conlapsum .... Second century a.d. ? 


(ii) Greete and Asia Minor 

Ephesus Afungnt Orttk Insmpiions in the British Mitseum, iii, 522 (bilingual): Aupjstus 
(b.c. 6 ) .. .ex reditu Dianae fanum et Augusteum (Xc^eor^ov) maro muniendum 
curavit. Restored in a.d. 79-80 (Ditt. 818). 

Gylhdon (Laconia) (o) SEG xi, 923, 28 ff. Decree (temp. Tiberius) laying down 
the arrangemcois for local celebrations of 6e imperial cult: ^ M r6 
K<u«op^ov ^ ffopayA'^yreu . . . 


» (ed. DbdorOpp.2IS, 17ff.; 33B, 13tT. Port 
diKuiMon ^ thcK ptMAfCs, see Sjddvin, erf. eii., 
pp. 91-93; tlM Glanville Downey, An/rieojt 
Jmfiei xli, 1937, pp. IdMIl, *onie 


etwhoM coneluiions ivow retjuire modiAcatioo. 

** I indebted re Mis J. M. (Reynolds and 
Mr. M. Frederi^KA for nany of theee reforencee. 
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(^) IC Vj 1208 ! the record of a bequest of money foe an annual distribution 
of oil> of which three copies are to be displayed, one in the Agora, one in the 
Caesareum, and one in the Gymnasium. 

Messene IG v, 1462 : restoration of rdf irofia^raSaf xara ri xat^aprjo^. 

Phanagoria (Bosporus) JGJUf i, 904: a fragment, referring to a priest of the 
(presumably local) Kaisarfm. 

Smyrna C/C ii, 3276: the sealed original of a funerary inscription stored dv r<p 
Upi^ a variant of the commoner formula, wherein the true copy is 

legged elr rd (^v (/GAi^iv, 1499, 1464, 1465: C/CU, 3266). 


(iii) 0/^ Easfm Erffpinw 

Alexandria v. above, p. 175 f. 

Antioch v. above, p. 177. 

Cyrene v. above, p. 160. 

Palmyra J. Cantineau, xvii, 1936, pp. 277-282. Fragmentary inscription 
recording the erection of a number of honorary statues:... (^]v 
dv[$pid}vra. 

These examples appear to indicate a distribution predominantly in Italy and the 
more strongly Helleniaed of the Eastern Provinces; and a sufficient number of them 
are themselves early, or else refer to the restoration of earlier buildings, to suggest 
that the name C/wanum, is normally an early one and may even be 

reliable evidence of early foundation. Apart from the fragmentary inscription at 
Ateste, with its reference to a portico, or porticoes, and the possible association of 
the Caesareum near Mutina with Imperiallymamed we learn nothing directly 

of the architecture of the buildings concerned. But we do learn that, lihe the 
Kaisareion at Alexandria, that of Smyrna was used for Che conservation and display 
of records; and it is evident that several of these were, as Philo says, large and 
imposing monuments, taking an imporUnt place in the official and ceremonial life 
of the city in which they stood. 

Apart from the Caesareum at Cyrene, and possibly those of Smyrna and of 
Palmyra (see below), none of these buildings has come down to us; and since in 
antiquity, as today, architectural terminology and architectural forms were 
independent though closely related variables, it would be rash to assume that all 
of them were derived from the same models- For the subsequent development of 
the architectural theme so resoundingly established by the two great Caesarian 
archetypes at Alexandria and at Antioch we are dependent very largely upon 
inference, and in particular upon the analysis of such other Roman buildings as 
may be thought to have served a similar purpose and to display basic similarities 
of plan. 

One such line of development has already been sketched by Sjdqvist, who secs 
in two of the principal Caesarian monuments of Rome, the Saepta lulia and the 
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Forum Caosaris,^^ the more caudom expression of a similar ideology and architectural 
intent, In the latter monument in particular the native Italic elements incorporated 
into the design are important enough to jusdfy our regarding the Hnal result as a 
new creation; and the Forum Augustum was to accentuate this element of Romanisa- 
lion. But with the Templum Divi Claudi and Domitian’s Porticua Divorum we 
return to the context of the imperial cult, and in both of these (and more particularly 
in the second) we find a reversion to something that approximates very closely to 
the Hclleniicd version of the Ptolemaic archetype- As SjOqvist very aptly remarks, 
‘no monument in the city of Rome or in the Roman West resembled so closely the 
original Kaisareia, and few Roman rulers had so pronounced divine ambitions as 
its builder, Domidan, Dominm el Deus. Similar ideological content was expressed 
in similar architectural form; the Ptolemaic ruler sanctuary had found iu perfect 
counterpart in Imperial Rome.’^ 



This was one line of development, the result of the Impact of new ideas and 
requirements upon the mixture of native Italic and Hellenistic architectural 
traditions already established in the capital. But Rome, despite its political 
preeminence, was by no means the only creative artistic centre within the Empire; 
and a comparison of the plan of the Gaesareum at Gyrene with that of the basilica 
and forum at Cremna, or with that of the so'called Agora at Smyrna (hg. 15),*^ 

**afl. eii,, pp. lOS-IOe. Both building! v>«re 108. 

eaviaafed m early u $4 s.o. (Cicero, aJ AiHfam. ** R.. Niuro&nn and S, Kannr.'Die Agora 
iv, 16, 6). but tM plant were latar exieneively Soyme,' IstaniHltr Fatielnagn, 17, 1950, pp. 69* 
vilified. IH. 
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can hardly M lo suggest the possibility of a connection between these three buildings 
that was independent of architectural devebpments in the capital. All three, it is 
true, have features in common with the familiar forum^basilica complex of the 
western provinces; and, in the case both of the two later buildings and of the 
Hadrian ic reconstruction of the Caesareum at Gyrene, it would be perverse to 
exclude the passible influence of what was, by the second century, a commonplace 
of architectural planning throughout more than half of the Roman Empire. Apart, 
however, from the special case of the Imperial fora in Rome iueif, there is really 
nothing in the West to compare with the deliberate monumental isolation (hat 
characterises thee three buildings. The forum in the western provinces was a 
distinct area, barred to wheeled traffic; but in all other respects, so far from being 
a separate, exclusive monument, it was itself the architectural focus of, and gave 
meaning to, the whole city*plan around it. One cannot imagine lifting the forum 
of Pompeii (or Velea, or Trier, or Sabratha) out of its place and replacing it by 



0 n iP 4^ sc 
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Pxo. 16. Ths 'Aooiu' at PAuevaA 

(alter Seyria. Compu* Rmdm d/ I'AcadMt, 1940; the hypoUietica] uUcnuJ colonnades wirhiD 
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some other buildiog. However moDumentalUcd, these western fora remain 
indissolubly wedded to the larger organisms of which they were part, The buildings 
at Smyrna and Cremna, on the other hand, like the Caesareum at Gyrene, retain 
something of the exclusive character of independent within which, by 

contrast, the columnar hall was linked far more closely with the pordcoed area 
than was usual practice in the West. Whether or not the ‘Agora' at Smyrna is the 
Kaisareion of the inscriptions, both it and the building at Cremna do seem to fall 
into place within the architectural tradidon represented by the Caesareum at 
Gyrene. 

It is just possible that the remains of yet another of the recorded Kaisama can 
be idendhed—that of Palmyra. All that the inscription listed above (p. 178) tel ls 
us is that it was the sort of public monument in which one might put up an honorary 
statue. About half-way along the south-western side of the city there is, however, 
a monument of which only one pan has yet been excavated, but of which the 
visible remains strongly suggest a linked quadriportlcus and basilica (fig. 16). The 
excavated portion is the so-called Agora, a rectangular colonnaded enclosure, with 
a small building opening off one angle and a larger building occupying (he whole of 
the south-east side. The latter, which awaits excavation, is connected with the 
Agora by three large doors, and consists of an elongated rectangular hall with a 
^narUiex’ at one end of it. There are three doors also between the main hall and 
the narthex, and three more in the remaining long wall, facing those that lead 
into the 'Agora.' The hall measures some 35 m. by 75 m. internally and was 
almost certainly roofed; and although nothing can at present be seen of any columns 
supporting the roof, the distribution of the doors and of the pilasters along the inner 
faces of the outer walla^* suggests a ‘centralised' basilica, with four ioternai 
colonnades, respectively of 4 and 10 columns, both figures inclusive of the angle 
columns. 

None of the many inscriptions found within the ‘Agora' names the monument; 
but they do show that In antiquity it was crowded with a jostling throng of honorary 
statues, some at ground-level, others carried on brackets let into the columns; and 
in bis preliminary account of the excavation^ M. Seyrlg suggests, very plausibly, 
that this is the Teiro^pn^ which an inscription found elsewhere in the city records 
as fulfilling precisely this function.** The earliest of the inscriptions found Is of 
A.D. 76, but, at any rate in its completed fonn, the present building cannot be as 
early. The architectural detail of the Corinthian colonnades and of the window- 
niches incorporated in the walls suggests a Hadrianic date, and the great majority 
of the inscriptions are in fact of the second century. The visible remains of the 
‘Basilica' appear to be contemporary; but here too there are elements (notably its 
projection north-eastwards, about 6 m. beyond the north-east wall of the ‘Agora') 


** Tbti thete are the rcapefidijtg elementa of an 
imemal colonnade aeema clear from the analog 
of the identical pUiaten (in thii oae oppocite eve^ 
aecond columit; wiihio the 'A^ra^ ponicoef. 
Note the oDvioualy fuaedonal diiplacement of 
those at either cod of the wall common to the two 
buildiog. 

** CsnpUf AeaAcf ds VAraJimU dti Inserifitim «t 
BiiUt ulOu, 1940, pp. 237~249. M. Seyrig, In a 


recent letter, accept* the poulbillcy that thii 
buUdiag wee the Caeeareufn of Palnyni. and 
points out that it was chosen as (he site not only 
of a number of imperial statues but of the inKclpdon 
giviog the text of the welUlmown eustoms^ict 
(see &ria. an, 1941. pp. 155 IT.}. 

** R. Mouterde, xii, 1931. p. 

MfitAtraif h adAra.« iwi 
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which suggest unexplained complexities either in the building-histoi^ of the present 
monument or in the previow history of the site on which it stands. 

Is this monument, or any part of it, the Kttisor€ion of the inscription ?*• It was 
certainly a public monument in which honorary statues were displayed; and it 
bears an obvious family resemblance to the buildings previously described. For 
reasons which at present elude us, but which may be connected with the previous 
history of the site, the component elements of the plan are more sharply dUtin* 
guisbed- But such features as the break in the * Agora* colonnade opposite the 
m^n communicating doorway, and the window-niches set between the pilasters of 
the common wall, leave us no room for doubt that the two buildings were intimately 
connected; and the ‘narthex* offers a further, and veiy suggestive, parallel to the 
txtdrd of the basilica at Cremna and (in its Hadrianic form) to the apse of the 
Caesarcum at Gyrene. Whether or not this monument bore the name otKdsartion, 
it had much in common with tbe group of buildings already discussed. In passing, 
we may note that, if the suggested lay-out of the internal colonnades of the ^Basilica’ 
is correct—and the absence of any appropriately-placed responding features on the 
inner side of the south-east wall appears to exclude a conventional triple-aisled 
basilica—it is evidence of the influence, either directly or through intermediaries 
elsewhere in Syria, of a type of basilica that was flrst developed in Italy and, to 
judge from the surviving examples, only sparingly used elsewhere in the Roman 
Eaai,« 

In all of these buildings there is, as we have seen, quite a close general resemblance 
to the familiar forum-basilica complex of the western provinces, a resemblance 
which certainly cannot have escaped the notice of, or been without influence upon, 
the architects who designed them. Throughout the Imperial age the stoa remained 
the normal eastern counterpart of the basilica. Mot only must the substitution of 
a basilica for the earlier stoa at Cyrenc be regarded as a direct result of the impact 
of western ideas; but the fact that no less than three of the other surviving basUlcas 
in the eastern provinces are found in close association with a quadrangular, porticoed 
Torum* is dear evidence of a similar trend elsewhere in the second-century Roman 
East. At Smyrna, the result is a building that has all the appearance of a deliberate 
compromise between the Roman basilica and the famiUar multiple stoa of Greek 
practice. Elsewhere, notably (if the proposed restoration is correct) at Palmyra, 
there was a more whole-hearted acceptance of Roman models. In either case we 
can see the workings of a process of architectural synthesis which, not long after¬ 
wards, was to And complete expression in the great Severan forum and basilica at 
LepcU Magna (flg. 17). For all its location in a western province, this was a 
building designed by a Greek architect (probably from Asia Minor) and very 
largely carried out by Greek methods and Greek workmen it was an endosed, 
self-contained monument in the eastern manner; and in its incorporation of a 
temple dedicated to the members of the reigning dynasty it still echoed the tradition 

* Tb« pMible eiisiencc of tn Alternative ntrae, t popuJar oune, 

Titi4dn»*, ii no obstacle. Stiher name might have Wanl Peritiiu, nSR, xxli, 19b4, pp. 7&-77. 
been applicable atrictlv to a ^art only oT tbe *> Ward Perkifik Jwnal «/ itemon Sttdits, 
monumeot aod theoce, by extennon. to the whole; sxxviii, 1948. pp. ^72; «/ tSe Brilitk 

a^teroativdy, like ibe Kataarelon (Sebajtekui) at 19S1, pp. 274-279. 
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established centuries earlier in Alexandria. And yet it bore the familiar western 
names of fonm and basilica it made liberal use of the iabernae of western forum- 
architecture; and the form and location of the temple within the complex relate it 
far more closely to the Imperial Ibra of the capital than to its forerunners in the 
Roman East. This is a truly Imperial architecture, in which East and West cease 
to have any meaning except as the separate strands within a common fabric. 

LEPCIS MAGNA. . ^ 


SEVERAN FORUM AND BASIUCA 





Fio. 17. Tua Skvixan PoaiM aho Bajiuca at Lbpcu Maona 

As regards the Gaesareum at Cyrene, there arc many problccru of detail out¬ 
standing, but in its main outlines the story seems to be clear enough. This was a 
building designed, probably quite early in the reign of Augustus, for the same 
purposes and following the same general plan as its more famous neighbour in 
Alexandria. It was by no means a slavish copy, but was adapted both to the scale 
and to the particular topographical conditions of its rite; and in at least one 
important aspect it deviates sharply from the Ptolemaic archetype, namely in its 
complete disregard of the requirements of strict axial symmetry : instead of a single 
axis there were two contrasting axes, intersecting at right angles, and the building 
was symmetrical about neither. Ai^cr the addition of a small, central temple 
facing the south-east entrance the main emphasis was on the longer axis; but it 
may well have been the shorter, transverse axis that was architecturally dominant 
in the original plan. Where the actual shrine of the Imperial cult originally stood 
we cannot say. It may have been an independent building, or altar, on the site 

•*IRT, 562. 566: /«vn Siptrufon. lurvivini^ mu. but fiffurci by iaplictdoo in (be 

The basilju ii nowhere explidtty named in the Senfied wnu of /AT* 467. 
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of Che later temple; or it may from the outset have been in some way incorporated 
within the stoa. The latter is perhaps the more probable; certainly it must have 
been in (he apse in the basilica period. 

To what extent any of these variants from the original model may have been 
present already in the Kaisareion at Alexandria^ we have no means of Judging. 
We can only note that the monuments at Smyrna, at Gremna and at Palmyra all 
exhibit a somewhat similar ambivalence. This is particularly noticeable at Smyrna, 
where the retention of an obviously functional cross-axis down the I^th <k the 
basilica contrasts strangely with its otherwise remarkably close integration into the 
symmetrical plan of the adjoining porticoes. It is very tempting to regard this as 
reflecting the requirements of the Imperial cult, and similarly to see in the txedra 
at Crertma the counterpart of the apse at Gyrene. At Smyrna itself there does not 
seem to have been any substantial partition between the space at the end of the 
main hall and the rest of the basilica. At Palmyra, on the other hand, there is a 
distinct 'narthex’ opening off the end of the basilica; and the third-century basilica 
at Ajpendos,'* not far from Gremna, incorporates an identically-placed square 
feature. In the West, the idea of incorporating a shrine of the Imperial cult 
within a basilica goes back at least to the time of Vitruvius’s basilica at Fano, 
and we have such well-documented surviving examples as that annexed to the 
basilica at Sabratha.** Here surely we have another parallel between eastern and 
western practice, differently worked out but serving an essendally similar function. 

It is precisely in the glimpses that they afford us of the interaction of the archi¬ 
tectural traditions of the several cultural provinces of the Roman Empire that the 
buildings which form the subject of this article reveal themselves most clearly as 
(he product of their age. By comparison with the progressive brick-and-concrete 
monuments of the capital, they t^long to sm essentially conservative tradition. 
But it was not by any means a stagnant tradition. It Is characteristic of the most 
stereotyped of Roman architectural forms that, both in the details of their planning 
and in the uses to which they might be put, they were always prepared to adapt 
themselves to the changing requirements the age; and although in this particular 
case the thread of development can be traced without a break from its genesis In 
Hellenistic Egypt, a building such as the Agora at Smyrna or the Severan Forum 
at Lepcis had travelled a long way from the ancestral ruler-cult building of the 
Ptolemies. One of the primary factors controlling this development—and it is a 
fundamental condition of the architectural history of the Roman Empire—was the 
existence within the Empire of a large number of regional schools of architecture, 
not all of them of equal importance, but all alike in being deeply rooted in local 
custom and deriving their individuality from the peculiarities o( materials, crafts¬ 
manship and social habit that distinguished each of these regions from its neighbours. 
Coupled with these persistent region alisms, and often cutting right across them, 
there was a constant and, as time passed, increasingly vigorous interchange of ideas, 
of craftsmen, and even of building raateriaU, from one end of the Empire to the 
other; and it is to the interaction of these two contrasting tendencies that we have 

•*K. UcckoronsU. Sii^ Pamphjlieiu uid I. 1950, pp, 7>2S; Ward Perkiu. lUportt aad 
Pitidmi, i, Vienna, 1S90, pp. 9S-98. MtHapaphs t/Uu D^«rMfiU of AfififvUus in 

" G. Gaputo, Qj^erai di AnhaoUgin dtlla ZtSw, tania, ii, 1949, p. 2). Also, now, Lueus Faroniae. 
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to look for a great deal that would otherwise be quite inexplicable in the develop¬ 
ment of Roman Imperial architecture. 

That the condidoni operating under the Roman Empire were only an extension 
of those already prevailing in the Hellenisdc Age Is weU illustrated in the present 
instance. The archetype of the Kcisareui took shape as a direct rttult of the political 
and cultural union under the Ptolemies of two widely dHTering regional tr^idons, 
that of Greece proper and that of Pharaonic Egypt. To the resulting architeccurai 
type the advent of Roman rule gave a new and wder significance. It also carried 
it afield, to Rome and Italy, as well as to the other provinces of the Roman East. 



Fjo. 1$. OkSiBNa: Excavattohi wmiv tkb Basiuca VEgrtauLS, 1956 
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In tJioe new settings it met and mingled with ocher architectural traditions and, 
conironted with new social environments! took on fresh requirements and fresh 
meaning. In Rome iuclf it gave rise to a whole series of important public monu¬ 
ments in which the Alexandrian element is characteristically merged with the 
established Italo*Hellenistic traditions of Republican Italy. In the Greek provinces 
of the Roman East the situation was rather different- Here it was confronted by 
an architecture with the outward forms of which it already had a great deal in 
common. Even », there were important differences of historical and cultural 
background between, for example, Asia Minor and Egypt, or even Cyrenaica and 
Egypt 1 ®J^d sooner or later these were bound to make themselves felt, both in the 
planning of the buildings and in the uses to which they were put. In Rome the 
strict axial symmetry of the Egypdan model found itself in congenial hands. In 
the Greek world, on the other hand, it seems right from the outset to have been 
discarded in favour of a more flexible grouping about the central open space. 

In course of time there were fresh exchanges. The increasing spread of Roman 
ideas into the eastern provinces carried with it that chaiacteriscically western 
institution, Che basilica; in return, the reorganisation of the Aegean marble trade 
on highly centralised, commercial lines brought Greek materials and Greek crafts¬ 
men in increasing numbers into the building-yards of the West. For a time, as 
never before, the dde was set against the perpetuation of the old regionalisms and 
towards the creation of a truly universal, Imperial style/ Of chat movement the 
Forum and Basilica at Lepcis are one of the great surviving monuments. 

There, in epitome, is the story of the cransiden from the architecture of the 
Hellenudc Age to (hat of Rome and of the Roman provinces. Somewhere in 
midstream stands the Caesareum at Cyrene; a monument of no very great importance 
in its own day outside the immediate setting of its own city, and yet, through the 
accident of its survival, standing for a whole group of buildings which, perhaps 
as much as any other single group, had a determining part to play in the shaping of 
that story. 

J. B. Ward Perkins 


APPENDIX 1, THE EXCAVATIONS OP 195$ 

The foilowing trenches were dug during the coune of the excavetiom undertaken in 19$6. 
They were planned with the specific pu77>OM of determining whether the basilica was a part of (be 
original structure of the Gaoareum and, if not, what tort M building had preceded it. 

For the location of the individual trenches »ee ftgi. 18 and 23. 

Trencii I. Exacoialng the iuneiion between the outer east comer of the Q^adriporticus swiobate 
and the tranivene well that divides the Vestibule from the main basilic^ hail. Fif. 19; 
K. XXXV, a. 

two structures are patently of diflereol i^lods, the being the earLer. 

The Biawve buiUea fbunoations have been built up against those of the earlier structure, 
overlapping them where they project and cracking as a result of subsequent settlemenL 

Trenches 2 and 3. Examining ibe junctioo between the wall that divides the Vestibule Irom the 
mais baailical hall aod Che hist of the two cross-walls {fur. 23 wilhin the Vesdbule itself. 
Pig- 20; pi. XXXV, 3, r. 


Tzo. 19. Excavations, 19S6: Tunckbs 1 anz> 4 


The cross*wsil (I) is the eA/Iier of ibe two, narang through aod being straddled by the 
basilica Tootioff. It cerains of a well built Ibetbg, varyiog in width from 1 m. to 1.2S m. and 
consUdng of alternate courses of headen and stretchers, each about 50 cm. high; and on top 
of this, set back some 25 os. from the more regular of the two faces, (hat towards the south*wac, 
there is a shallower coune, 20 cm. high and 87 cm. wide, of which both faces are earefuUy 
dressed to a regular surface. Close examination of the upper surface of the latter shows (bat 
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it w» the itylobftte of a coloiuiade, of which the povltoiu of two columiu and a rectangular 
terminaJ pilaater can clearly be aeon, marked cut by the dinerential wear of the stone (pi. 
XXXVl,a, 4). The columm were 73-75 cm. in diameter and juat under 1.90 tcu apart from 
centre to centre. 

The foundations of the wall that divides the Veatlbule from the main hall of the basilica 
straddle this earlier footing, demolishinf the stylobate, together with the seatins'ccurse on 
which it stood, but incorporatiu the rest intact. On top of the earlier footing, either now or 
at some later date, there was bwt a narrow transverse wall with a central opening, one block 
from (he outer jamb of which is still in position, partly overlying the imprint of one of the 
columns of the precetding period (pi. XXXVt, >). 

Trench 3 (pi. XXXv, c) coohnns the conclusions of Trench 2. The nonh*eas( face of 
the stylobate footing is rather less regular, and it is easier on this side to tee bow the later wall 
has cut down through the scating*courte and into the top of the course below it. 



Fio. 20. ExcAVATiotta, 19561 Tmtai 2 


Trench 4. Examiiung the junction between the first of the two cross-walls (!) within the Vestibule 
and the inner lace of the outer perimeter wall. Fig. 19. 

The two walls are structurally distinct, the footings of the cross-wall being built up against 
those of the outer wall to a dewh of at lease four courses; the stylobate rests on top of the outer 
foundations against the line of the inner lace of the (vanished) superslructure. Thia does not 
oeecssarily imply a substantial dKferecce of date, since the regular isod^c couxsing of the 
outer wall would have otade the builders reluctant to undertake any but essential bonding. 
What is qmte certain is that this was never (as has been suggest^ see p. 156) the outer an^ 
of a quadriporticus symiaetncnl about ia own longer axis. 
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Trench 5. Euminini cbe juAcrien beiw«eo ibe womd gf che two cn«3.waJ|» wichin the 

Vestibule end the inner fice of the footings of the outer periineter wall. Fig. 21; pi. XXXVI, t. 

The two footings are coiuemporery. jUthough of the five courses of the cross-wall enamiped, 
four are built up against the outer wall (presumably for the same reasoos as in Trench 4), the 
iounh course down is tightly bonded bte it. The dressing of the inner face of the toe course 
of the croas>waU, an oblique striatlon with a coarse punch, is the same as that used for the 
inner face of the outer wall, wherever tbe latter i« preserved above pavement level (ef. 
XXVIII, 6). 



3^0. 21. Excavations, 19S6: Tunch 5 


Immediately beyond wall II there is a doq> cistern occupying the whole of this end of the 
Vaiibule. The cistern itself is a late feature, and its construction involved the blocking of an 
opmir^ 3.60 m. wide lo the outer wall iounedlately adjoining wall II. The masonry at this 
point is much obscured, on tbe Inside by the waterproof rendering of the cistern an^ on the 
outside befallen blocks; but measurements of the vertical joints on either side of the break show 
that the .isodocnic coursing runs through without interruption, and it cannot therefore have 
been an original feature. Still leas can this be regarded as the outer angle of a sre>basiIicsU 
phase of the Gaeaareum. One pcadbUity is that the break was made when the Dasiliea was 
added in order to provide a direct access to It from the sireetj feature being abolished later 
when the basilica went out of use. 

Trench 6. Examining the junction between the second of the two erois*wails (It) within the 
Vestibule acxi the wall that divides the Vestibule from the main basiJical hall. 

The cross*wall (II) is the earlier of the two. As In the case of cross'wall I, a lew of the 
upper blocks have bew removed, in order to allow the top courses of the later footing to run 
thnn^ without interruption; below this point, the later footing straddles the earlier, incorpora* 
ting it intact. 
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Fig. 22. Exoavationb, I9S$: Tmhch 6 
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Trench 7. Against the outer &:e of the souch-weat stylobate of the basilical hall, 6 ai. east of the 
wall ibac divides i( from the VestibtJe. 

The stylobate overlaps, and iu footings are built up against* the feotiags of ao earlier vvah, 
the top coune of which U 65 cm. below the Basilica acylobate and prefects 105 cm. to the south¬ 
west of its outer edge. This eariier wall* with its carefully dressed platform of headers and 
sll^tly splayed verucal Minting, is identical both in structure and alignment with the first of 
the two crces*waUs (I) within the Vestibule, of which it is clearly the exteiuion. At this pmni 
there is no surviving trace of the earlier stylobate. 

Trcoch 6. In tbe angle between the south*west stylobate of the bssUical hall and the transverse 
footing that divides it from the apse. Fig. 22. 

As in Trench 7, the basilica stylobate is built up against the inner face of the earlier footing, 
which is capp^ by the same sllgWy-prejecting course of carefully dressed headers; on top of 
the latter* set back 33 em. from its outer (south-west) face* U a line of stretchers, which appear 
also to belong to the earlier phase, since one of them is settled in place by the fbotings of the 
transvene wall. Tbe evidence on this Utter point is, however, hardly conclusive. What 
does appear to be eatablished is that the line of the lint cross-wall (I) in the Vestibule is con¬ 
tinuous right across the fuU length of tho building. 


In addition to the aroremeniiooed trenches dug in 1955* early structures have been exposed, or 
their existence can be deduced, at several other points within the basilica. 

At least one of these is earlier than tbe Caesareuca in its original form. This is a wall (fig. 29* 
“Ur*) running NB-SW across the north-east aisle of the basilica at a depth of 1 u. ^ow pavement- 
level. All that can now be seen Is a course of coupled Jtreicher-blo^, each 1.46 m. long and 
together 90 cm. wide, resting on a course of headers. At the point where the line of this waliinter- 
sects that of the footings of the outer platform* the former has been dismantled at a convenient 

C int. leaving a gap ofsone 30 cm. between the two; at the other end it has been roughly cut through 
’ the basilica stylobate. The inlereal of this wall is that it shows that there were air^y substantiki 
buUdii^ 00 the site before tbe Cseiareuna wss laid out, following exactly the same orieiiiauon. 
A pofiible reason for leaving it standing was to give stabllJ^ to tbe enerraous hll of earth sod rubble 
that constitutes the body of the plationn along tbe whole of this oonb^ast side. 
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Fio. 25. TiACU or Earlibr Sntucnmu 

WTTHIK THZ BaSILICA 

ParaUel wi(b the wall described m ihe previous paragraph and a short distance to the east of it 
is soother early wall ("XV’*), exposed in the side of a later dstem. It is built of alteroate courses 
of hea^rs and stretchers, avera^ng Just under SO cm. in height and trimmed to a rough but fairly 
ufiUorm &ce. This wall is either contemporary with or later than the footings of the outer platform, 
against which it is built; at the other end the actual p^i of junctioo uilh the footings of the basilica 
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j^loUie u by waterproof rendering of ibe cUiern, bvl there can be little or no doubt 

that It ij in &ct the earlier of the two, Here, aj elwwhere, the basUin foolmgs are built o/smalier 
block*, far leas regularly laid. * wu^uer 

AMiha early wall of the *ame character (‘'V") can be seen at the oorth-west ead of the north- 
M ^[‘ca Mlo^ade, where a deep hole hai been teft open by the original otCaTaior#, expMine 
Ae stylobate footing* down to bedrock, a total depth of ju*e over 4 m. Of this, the upper 2 30 of 
«i« trom the c^t^bon of the baaiitca and ceoaiac* of 0 tTreguIar course* of long, ratiier narrow 
Uoelu (a^we height leu than 40 cm.). These rest upon the top of an earlier wall, the exposed 
fhee of wiueh la parallel with that of the basilica stylobate but let some 30 cm. back from it *This 
ea^p waU, fo^ couna orwjuch are preserved, is buUt of aliemate course* of header* and stretchers 
closdy iwmbLng wall IV; it is presumably part of the original Gaesareum lay-out. ' 

actually exposed, the positions of othen may be 
^ btulding was iraftifi>nned in late antKjuicy, a large rectangular room was laid 
out acro« the na^ and the north-east aisle. This was evidently a feature of some importance 
J!"'r k*?i marble slabs, and it divided the area within what had^cn the 

^dical lull into quite distinct parts. That to the south-east, towards the Vestibule, li «eupirf 
5^ a langle of small rooms, cisteroi, etc,, and without clearance on a very large scale it is imuosrible 
t^uinpish anything of what went before. The area to the north-west, on the othe?^aad 

ha« been k^t free of later building until a much later dale, and ?he 
e^nal paviM of the nave and the north-ease aisle, as weU as of the apse, is iiijl largely intact 

m P«»ily wceleratcd once the roof was off and the weather fr« 

wthen (ill within the platform; and in settling, it has left several prominent rldm 
which must mark the line of earlier walls buried below pevemcnl-lcvel, One of thSertdges (fig 
.vXS nm$hi aerois the nave and the north-east aisle at a point corrMoonding reShiv to the 
Aird coli^ from the north-west end; another {"Vll”) croeseslhe no«hSsi loSe aiS^^jblJ 
the nave bet^wi the eighth and ninth eolumni; yet anotter ("VIII but the indications^ not 

rertijm^thirt^ Theroii. of course, no 

m contemporaiy, or that some of them may not 

Wemg, i'M wall ni, to bwldmgs that stood on the site before the Gaesareum was built. But taken 
t^cther wiA wall V, which runs at right-angles to them and is, to judge from its masonry ct iuit 
about the nght date, they constitute a considerable nmkakswtvr rk.* _t_ 


of the nre-basiliea phase of the Gaesareum that still await exeavution '“fviving 

vaiinn h«a rakai* nla-^ /- .^-L .V^. . ^..1J • . .1 ... 


siniciijr« Of the pre v—v. uie wacweum tnac tun await excavation 

P".‘W or .h. 


w.v-v«u^.u IBMO piece cask that would involve the banial deitni 
to^dSiiroS^^he ‘^^o'Sd be uftwi« to speculate 

fJ^^lhe**"” •’iiS'iltipIenS^lt at mor^e“han^oiricvel1>?:he C'lii 

J. B. W. P. 

APPENDIX ri. THE ARCHlTECTrURE AND DATE OF IHE TEMPU 

bouoo. coa« ofCccl;. w^.’Sudioj fW 
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oC tKcQi itiil in posirion at the outer an^es t>vidth of pilaster, 5$ era.; projeclion 3 cm.) lh< some¬ 
what abraded but clearly reco^niiaUe remains of the Attic bases of the two columru and two half- 
columns of the facade, all siiU in position (max. diam. 115 cm.; the profile of the scotia is unusually 
shallow'^ characteristic feature of provincial work in local materials) several drums from the anla 
half-columns (diam. 8M2 cm ); one substantial and several smaller fra^enra of a somewhat 
unorthodox Corinthian capital, commeirntraie in scale with the column-drums and bases (estimated 
width acrcas the abacus, not less than 85 cm.; hei^hi nor preserved); one very small fragment of an 
acanthus scroll (dimensions not ascertainable); a number of blocks carved on one face with a Doric 
triglyph-fiieae and architrave (height, 55 cm.; average d»lh, 28 cm.; these were evidendy intended 
to be used with a plain backing bTocIc); and a nurab« of blocks of a console cornice, similar to the 
frieae in scale and workmanship and almost certainly to be assodaied with U (hei^i, 34>36 errut 
depth 69 era.) • There is also a small Doric capitalbut this out of scale with any of the other surviving 
Ssa hires and, being a single piece, is almost certainly to be regarded as a stray. 

The circumstances of the monusnentb later history make it impossible to be absolutely certam 
of the attribution to this building of any piece that is not actually still in place. On the other hand, 
there are grounds for believing that t^e temple as such may Wve survived to quite a late date. 
The euliHtaiue and oiher culKlyects were found lylxtg within the cella, which vrould hardly have 
been the cue unless it had been incorporated relatively intact into the scheme of the later barrack¬ 
building; and rhe absence of any trace of an alternative entablature certainly lenda weight to the 
view that the blocki of a mixed Corinihian-Doric eniablature, found reused In late antiquity and 
now liscked beside the building, did in fact originally come from it. There is, on the other band, 
at least one very substantial o^setton to this view. Although the horizonui dimensMns are well 
adapted to those of the cells waU (the greater depth of the comioblock would have been concealed 
by the celling), they are very much shallower (hei^t together, 90 cm.), and the detail far imaller, 
than the asost exinoua renMring of the canonical proportions would norraally be held to permit. 
The Corinthian Jements of the Ihfade would have looked almost grotesquely clumsy apinst the 
rather finicky deuil of this entablature. On any a priori inteipretation of ihe proponJens of the 
orders, the collocation of these two features would seem, therefore, to be absolutely excluded. 

Aj is so ofien the case in dealing with provincial architecture of this sort, we are faced with a 
dilemma that calls for a great deal more detailed comparative work on other local buildings before 
it can be decisively reioltw. In this particular insunce, however, there Is good reason for believing 
that, whether or not this actual eniablature comes from the teaipJe, the order was in any case a 
mixed one, comprising a combination of both Doric and Corinthian elements, used, it may well be, 
with a minimum of respect for the conventional rules of architectural syntax. The crudity of the 
juxtaposition of the base-mouldinp of the antae and of the half-columns Is in itself quite enough to 
show that there was no serious attempt to relate the detail of the Corinthian (bpde to the Itrpr 
setting of the building as a whole: it constituted, so to speak, a separate panel, inserted into ine 
larger framework with little or no r^ard for the usual archttectuml rucetiea The console cornice 
(if it belonp to this building) does, it ia true, repreaeat an element of comproouse; but in all other 
respects the surviving remains, other than these of the actual fapde, suggest an orchiteeiuni solution 
oa traditional local lines, elceely comparable in fact to tbe exterior elevation of the Caesareum Itself. 
Anything in the nature ^a Corinthian capital to the angle-pilucers seems to be absolutely excluded 
both by their slender, shallow proportions and by the extreme simplicity of the btse-mouJdbg. 
The onV logical comji^ment to the latter would s e e m to be that which we find on the outer faf ado 
of the daesareum, namely a simple fillet projecting from, but continuous with, the horuontal 
moulding Inunedlalely below the iriglyphi of a Doric frkse. In other words, were it not for the 
Corinthian elements In the fa^dc, one would never have considered restoring this building oo any 
but traditional Doric lines. In fig. 8 it has seemed wiser to omit the controversial element of 
the surviving mixed entablature and (o show In outline a Doric entablature of more canonical 
proportions. In either case, whether it was tbe surviving console entablature or a lost Doric 
entablature, there can be little doubt that the building was a mixed one, incoqsoratiag elements 
both of the Corinthian and of the Doric orders. Another dement which is omitted from fig. 8, 
but which may have belonged, is the fragment of acanihus.sCToll frieae. One would certs inly not 
put it beyond the architect to have incorporated this element too, framed between the angle-triglyphs 
of the facade. 

Is such a solution credible within the known setting of the architecture of the Roman period in 
Cyrenaica ? Any attempt to answer this question ntusl be prefaced by a warning sigalnst crying 
to apply to a provincial architecture e priori resiaoaing baaed on the conventional canons of classical 
architecture. This is particularly true at a period such its this, when a long-established and 
remarkably conservative local traditioo was breaking down under the Impact of fresh ideas coming 
from without. In this case, the disturbing factoia were very various. Already during the first 
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c«nniJ 7 AJ). w« find the simple austerities of the local Doric eradidoa sivi&g place sporadically to 
a more elegant and elaborate st^ of buiJding, of which the 80>caJlea Falaase delle Oolonne at 
Ptolemais (Tolmetta) i» the hest'preserved and best-publlsbed examde (G. Pesce, H "PtUao aHU 
ui Toi/maiA d> Cirmaica, Rome, 1950. The date proposed by Pesce is impossibly early, 
and may even be as late as the Flavian period; A. v. Gerkaa, Cjimm. 1951, pp. 5$7-340). Not 
ooly did this style employ the three traditional ordm in a number of janeifu] combiostions and 
witli a variety ^ novel embelliihmests, but the architectural detail has a new and rather finicky 
elegance {characterised in particular by a fondnem for deeply-cut, incised lines) which relates it at 
coee to the controversial consolocomice of the Caesareum temple. On the whole, however, this 
particular style, in which it is probably not altogether fanciful to see a reflection of the elegance 
and luxury of contemporary domestic architecture in Alexandria, does not seem to have made much 
headway at Gyrene itself. There are scattered pieces lo be seen here and there in the domestic 
quarters {e.g. an arcuated lintel io the House ^ the IHonysui Mosaic), and it is echoed, though not 
in is most extravagant form, In the largest and richest of the houses so far excavated, the so-called 
House of Jason Magnus (shortly to be published by the Italian Archaeological Miasioo), It seems, 
however, to have been more at home at Ptolemais, where (be recent Asnerican excavations have 
revealed further examples, aad at Toera, where a pre-war by Capuso revealed the angle of 
a courryard closely akin styliartcally to the ^Palasao delle Colosae.^ 

The intrusion of this possibly Alexandrian style was only one of several disturbing faelora. 
Another was the appearance at Gyrene and elsewhere in the province of Imported marble>work 
from the quarries In the Ae^an provinces. The Am attested sxampte ii in the frigidariujn of the 
large pubuc bath'building in the Sanctuary of Apollo, built by Trajan and reaio;^ by Hadriao 
afltf tne Jewish Revolt. Though to modem eyea conventional to the point of banality, the Impact 
of this style oit contemporary architectural taste was startling. By the end of the second century, 
as Goodcbild’s recent excavations have shown, this bad become the standard monumental style m 
use at Cyrene both in marble and In local stone, almost completely ousting Doric from monumental 
use. This is a phenomenon already familiar in other piwncef (e.g. in TripoUtania; yeamef ^ 
S’lwdut, voiix, 1949, p. 95), but In this particular case It derives addeo emphasis from the 
extreme conservatism of the fust-century architecture which it displaced. 

Yet suiother factor, this time peculiar to Cyrene, was the datruction caused by the Jewish 
Revolt and the widespread work ofreaiontion un^riaMn by Hadriao. Some of the meet important 
buildinp, such as the Temple of Apollo and the Caesareum itKif, were restored in the traditional 
manner. Others were rebuilt in a style chat reflects the importation of foreign idw and poaiUy 
even (since the number of buildings needing repair was very large) of foreign workmen, one of the 
most striking novelites betng the substitution of the Corinth^ order Ibr the fkmiliar Doric. This 
Is very well illustrated in a group of buildings near the Anra, oe leas than four of which have 
Corinthian facades—the Prycaneum and the building immediately to the left of It, a temple on the 
north side of the street a short distance to the east (distinguished by the oetagonaJ b^i of the facade 
coJumre^, and a second temple nearby, which contains a moeaic ^ the Muses (the order of ibis 
temple include* a friexe of acanthus scroll-work}. All of these buildings appear to have been 
damaged during the Revolt and restored soon afterwards, and the Prytaneure is of particular interest 
in the present context, sioee not only is the masonry of the podium very similar to that of the temple 
in the Caesareum, being built of regular courses of quite smalJ blocks (between 31 and 34 cm. in 
height), but the columns of the ft;a^ are similarly set <n Miu, ending in balf-columns against the 
ianex laces of the ends of the two flanking walls. 

The immediate Sirchitectural consequences of the Jewish Revolt were greatly to accelerate 
change* chat might otherwise have taken place over a period of several decades or even effcnerations. 
In these decideoly trulicial conditions, not all of the new ideas were at once fully assimilated and 
undeieiocd. The temple in the Caesareum makes excellent sense if we regard it as an action of 
Hadrianic or early Antonine date, incorporating important elcmenti of the new m o numental style, 
but siUl feeling tlW need to compromise with the ^orces of a longolabliahed •od still venerable 
tradition. 

J. 8. W. P. 



VENICE AND THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS OF RHODES 
IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY* 

In Gentile BeUiiii*s painting of a Venetian ftsia a knight of the Order of St. 
John stands alone in the Piazza of San Marco. He is dressed in a black cloak 
adorned with the eighc«pointed cross of the Hospitallers and is attended by a single 
page. The eccleuaitical and lay dignitaries of the Republic hie solemnly past, but 
he has no part in the ceremony and hii posture suggests an awareness that the 
presence of the Order was resented.^ For two centuries both Venice and the 
Hospitallers were among the foremost opponents of the Turks in the Mediterranean, 
but a deep antipathy existed between ^em. Allies by force of drcumsunce, their 
attitudes towards the infidels were in strong contrast and united action often became 
impossible. On the one side, were traditional elements in Venetian policy, the 
pre-eminence of trading interests, independence of the church and an opportunist 
cxploiution of crusading ideals; on the other, the Hospitallers' alliance with Venice's 
greatest rival, Genoa. 

The Hoipital'i Priory of Venice was founded in the twelAh century and by the 
fourteenth included houses in many parts of Emilia and the Romagna, mostly 
outside Venetian territory.* Occasionally the Republic was involved in the affairs 
of the Priory and in 1312 the Doge recognised the Order’s rights to the property 
of the dissolved Order of the Temple, agreeing to assist in obtaining possession of it.* 
But such matters were relatively unimportant and the Priory played little part in 

■ The rollowing sre ihe principal abbreviations vied in thli arUde: 

Malta, cod. « Malta Lthaiy; Ankim 9f 0\a Ordir ^ St~ Johi, Codex, no. 

Miiti m /SrsAirw di State 4i Vameia; Muti Al Snalo (the originali). 

Aita Cand. dnAiuw di State H VinKu; di Cathie; Acia ivteallari* Candida (rererence by 

dale). 

Cattd. ■> ArtSivia di Sleta di Vafugia! Dvea di Candia; Otcisionu eapiaa in Cansilk innU 

Candk, 1344-1362. 

Delaville, RMu *• J. Delavillc le Roulx» Las Hatpilaims i Rfudts Jusfu'i la mart da PhUHars da 

Naillac, 1310-1421 (Paris, 1913). 

Delaville, Orianl - j. Delaville le Roulx, La Franu an OrianS av XlVa AdtU, 2 vol$. (Parii, 1886). 

Commamariali m / liiri Cmmanvriali della Rept/kHea di Vanaeia, Rsitsli, i-jjj, ed. R. Predelli (Venice, 

]8;$-l$83). 

Dip. Of. Cal. — DipUmeiaridal'orieHlcelali, 1301-1409, cd. A. Rubld i Uuch (Barcelona, 1947). 

Dip. Van. Lav. m Diplamatarim Vaneia-LaaanliMin, 2 vols., ed. G. M. Thomas (Venice, 1880-1899). 

Rdgaatas — RfgasUs das ddlibiraiuns da Sinai da Vanisa tonatTTiant la Remnu, i, 1329-1399, ed. F. 

Hiiriel (Pari^Hague, 1938). 

Ciomo, Miiti m 0. Giomo, / 'MitW dal Senata della Jbpuhliea Vanala, 1293-1931 (Venice, 1887). 

NMret, G4U — Daaanenls isddiis pour temr i I'fUstaira da la dommalien adniiianna an Crik de 1380 i 

1483, cd. H. N«rcl (Paria, 1692). 

1 am oiosi grateful lo Prof t>. H. Butler and M. Freddy Thlriet for ihdr help and advice. 

* *L4 proceaeoae in Piaasa San Marco,* la lh« anJiime oauta. n.a vii (1892); B. W. Schennerhom, 
Aceadetnia at Venice, wu paiaied in 1494. *Natea oo the Comraanderief of the Grand Priory 

■ C. Soaum*Pi«entrdi. 'Del Gtu Prioraio of Venice/ ia Arthmm Meiitansa, ix (1934). 
deU’Ord)M GeroaeUmitano in Venezia,' ia flmaa * Delaville, Rhadaa, p. 40, a. 2. 
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Venetian relations with Rhodes.^ It3 members and Friers were rarely, if ever, 
Venetians, for the merchant oligarchy of Venice did not mix with the knightly 
aristocracy of Rhodes;* they were probably forbidden to enter the Order.* Their 
rivalry was centred in the Aegean where the island of Rhodes, with its safe harbour, 
lay in a strategic position within sight of the Turkish coast. A fourteenth century 
traveller wrote of it: This isle of Rhode is an exceeding precious one, being 
mounmnous, and standing in a very healthy air, abounding in wild animals called 
fallow-deer. Furthermore, from whatever part of the sea you sail you must pass 
by or near Rhodes. In this isle there is a city named Rhodes, exceeding beauteous 
and strong, with high walls and impregnable rowers built of such great stones that 
it is a wonder how human hands can have laid them in their place. 

As early as 1234 the Venetians had attempted to establish themselves at Rhodes 
but were ousted by the Greeks and Genoese*; at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century Venetian adventurers were occupying some of the surrounding islands, 
although Rhodes remained in the Genoese sphere of influence. In October 1302, 
Kos (Lango), to the north of Rhodes, was apparently under Venetian control*, and 
the efforts of individual Venetians to acquire for themselves a semi-independent 
island lordship continued, despite an agreement at this dme to return various 
islands to Byzantium.*^ Some time before July 1306, Jacopo Barozzi made an 
unsuccessful attempt to seize Nisyros, between Rhodes and Kos,^ and in 1307 the 
Senate decreed that Venetian ofHcials should not intervene in any island except on 
behalf of the Republic.** In June 1306, the Hospitallers and their Genoese ally, 
Vignolo de Vignoli, began their siege of Rhodes and at the same dme two 
Hospitallers with flf^ men captured Kos but were unable to maintain themselves 
there.** Yet some time sdler July 1307 the Venetians in Crete were considering 
the acquisition of Rhodes**; in 1309 the Venetian, Andrea Comaro, held Scarpanto, 

* Tbii ti clear (Vem (he document! both of the 'conrratrei* wok Mirco Gredsnlgo, probably from 
Republic and of the Order. Tboie of (be Rriery Cnk> io 18S1. and Marino Piuno in 1398 (MoJu, 
of Venice ere new prceerved in (he Prion' of ihe Cod. 3ia f. 1S9 v; 316, f. 2SS), 

Order 4t Veolcc, but they contein little of Intereai * An old law preventias dtiseni &om nceeptinf 

for (he general hliiory of ihe Order in ihii period. ofBca or command! in Tandi aoi rubject to ihe 
The retiaten of the Majiert from Rhode* (iiM Republic wa! reamrted on 2? Nov. JSM {^rrAifta 
Su/iem; each coniniju a leciion devoted to (be di SUU di VtnnU-, DtMttAtitiu 4ii 
Priory; there are regiiter* for the yean lS4d {a Cmd/fi!; f. 66). 

frumeniK 1347, 1351, 1356, 13d5. 1374, 136f- ' UMpk im ^ fipfy Land 

IW, )^6-1366, IJM H eed. 3J6 4it4 ^ tAt ebiMir, (rana., A. Stewart (London, 

H nf.h The archive* of the Order are described 139^, p. 94. 

in J. ueWviUe ie RouU, Carfideir* jAtM d( *0. Heyd, Stvia M eojaArfcw drf LmhU mi 

dtj HuptUiim it S> Jtvt dt Jttvioim, \ (Park, MMu Ett (Turin, 1913), pp. 321-922. 

PP* xiv-uvii, eitx-ewv. *'lete^Kd , OrewfeMva 

* For uie Prion aee Sommi*Pie«ntrdi, Dtl Gw Boennift r«Mv>e^<w. 1231-1335. i, ed. S. ‘Theoroku 
Rriorai*, pp. 104, i 42*145: DelaviUe, EMts, («Actaeto^ecaCeiuilit Rogatorum Venedarum 

fi ;riR; below, p. 209. Two Levantine Venedao!, re* Cretieaa illuairaniia, 128i*l9d5; Aibesj, 1936), 
arino and PerulH Sanu(o, ton! of ibe Duke of p, 21 (30 Oct. 1302). 

(he Arehipeiago. were received ai 'eonfratrea* or Vm. Lm., i, pp. 12-16 (4 Oct. 1802), 

lay member* M the Order on 17 April 1947 (Mafte, J6-I9 (eonHcmation of 7 Mar. 1309); Venice waa 
CM. 917, f. 232) but did not enter (he Order a* to retain Zia, Saripboi, Santorin and Amoigoe. 
itated by K. (TriaeAnUdndr sen Br/iM di Sith di Vuuttsi OtJihratiaiu AI 

du Af>H«faflrr* Sir A neutrt Ztil, i (■ J. S. Afagrw Caanrik, C^tfncentwt f. 122 (9 July 1306). 
BrKh-J. G. Gruber, AU^mtiiu £w. abr Uiutit- ^'Glomo, Afud, p. 27. 

md Kuiutt, Jkxjtv; Lelpaig, 1867), p. 463, **J, Delaville le Route, Ldt Hupittiitrj « Ttni 

and L. de Maa-Lairie, 'Lea duca de TArchipel ou SeinUtl i Ckrtn. 1100*1310 (Pari!. 1904). do. 273- 
d« Cyclades,* in MiuttianU AlU R. OipuUtkfu 279. 
etn/U upta gH ibtdt di stone pooie, Iv (Venice, 1667), >' Gloroo, Muti, p. 58, 
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Sana and Ka$so, between Rhodes and Crete'*; and early in 1310 the VcDcdans 
were still defending Kos ag:ainst the claims of the Order.“ When the Hospitallen* 
fleet sailed from Italy to complete the conquest of Rhodes at the beginning of 1310, 
the Venetians followed its movements car^ully and took elaborate precautions to 
defend Crete and other Aegean possessions, for they had received reports that the 
Hospitallers intended to attack them.'* 

The Venetians* fears were Justified for, although on his way East the Master of 
the Hospital had assured them of the safety of their possessions,'* within a few 
years the Order had taken not only Rhodes but Kos, Scarpanco, Saria, Kasso and 
various other islands.'* The Venetians were always reluctant to acquire new 
possessions and obligations and their concern wu probably not so much with their 
territorial loss as with the wider strategic implications of the establishment of the 
Order as an independent power in control of a port of some importance to their 
sea communjcadooi. Venice's prosperity largely depended on the maintenance 
of its Levantine trade, and the presence at Rhodes of the Genoese, who used the post 
as a commercial and naval base, and the assistance they were afforded as allies of 
the Order, ensured Venetian hostility towards the Hospitallers'*, And in May 
1310 the Venetians had already raised the question of the Hospitallers’ duties of 
preventing illegal Christian trading in war materials with the infidels of Egypt and 
Syria, another point of importance to Venice which was probably (o aggravate this 
hostility.*' The way in which these jealousies and conflicts of interest led first to 
quarrels and acts of obstruction which impeded their co*opcration in the Levant, 
and then to open hostility and violence which made united action almost impossible, 
is the central theme of the relations between the Republic and the Hospitallers in 
this period. 

Its expulsion from the Holy Land and the loss of its possessions there considerably 
weakened the Order, both morally and materiaUy. The island of Rhodes provided 
almost no men or money, while during the yean following its conquest the 
Hospitallers faced many problems in Europe as well as those of its escabli^racnt at 
Rhodes. The Order’s chief purpose was to become that of opposing the Turkic 
but during the early fourteenth century there was little crusading activity and the 
independent and piradcal Turkish emirs who ruled the provinces of Asia Minor 
constituted a nuisance rather than a great danger in the Aegean, Even so the 
Order was weak, especially in scapower, and could do little to oppose the Turks 
without assistance, which was only forthcoming from the Venetians when their 
own interests were involved. In 1326 the Lados lost the important port of Smyrna 

Arthi^ 4% SlaU a VftttTit; Dt/i6fracU*w 4il 67v (14 Jin. 1310). (7 F<b. J3I0). 

Cswi/M, pTtibiitT-, r. 4 (S Jan. 1909). ^ Ltlim A CeiUgie, (. 83'Sav (19 May 1910). 

'^rotuM 3i StUfi 4i VmeCM : LtUm di Delavllle, ASsw, pp. 9^. 

neliia Miw CaiWflU, 190S>1310; f. 69 (7 Feb. C. Jont, *Cenov4 e Rodi ttberi del 
1910). For Venetisn «erivitict io (hoe tilends lee Renaicimento/ in AiU AlU mwU di ihric 
K. Hopf, 'Veneio-By^aatiniKhe Analekten.* io Pctri«, Ixiv (1939). N. le^, ‘Rho^ Miu le 
dff Xaufriu/m Akedfmu dtr WUsm- notpluHen.* in dv evrtpdm, 

a tVlrn FMat^isd-Auimseiif CSdsff. vlll (1991), pp. 79-80 even ftufgaied (hit the 
uxti (I860), but ?fopr a scarcely iusclded Genoese pUrMSO Imponani a part in the conquest 

>n uiinf tbe above evidence lo maintain (p. of Rhodes that U bet^me, In efleci, their colony, 

that Venice tried In every way to prevent the *'LtIUn di CMgu, f. 83-83v (13 May ISlO); 
Hospiiallett acquiring Rhodes. cT. Giomo, MiJti, p. 12d. 

••£4U$ft di Ceiitii^ 1 63-64v (29 Nov. 1909), 
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in Aaa Minor to the Turks and henceforth the Venetians took the lead in a series 
of alliances in which the Hospitallers participated. Smyrna was recaptured in 
1344, but Turkish piracy continued to flourish while the Venetians first quarrelled 
with the Hospitallers and Genoese, and then indulged in a full-scale war with 
Genoa. The Latin league was reeved in 1356, but by then the Ottoman Turb 
were advancing into Europe and the task of restraining Turkish piracy in the 
Aegean was replaced by the need to sustain Byaantium and to oppose large Ottoman 
armies in the Balkans. 

At this time the Hospitallers abandoned to the Venetians the defence of 
Bysaniium and the Aegean and took part in the Cypriot expeditions whose greatest 
achievement wu the temporary occupadon of Alexandria in 1365- It seems 
possible that a party among the Knights was dissadsfied with the Order’s minor 
defensive rdle and its subordination to the interests of Venice, Genoa, Cyprus or 
(he Papacy. It may have been planned to acquire a new base which would 
provide the Order with a more grandiose strategic function and with the resources 
in men and money necessary to execute it. The transfer of the Order to Greece, 
whence it could have undertaken the defence of the Balkans, would have fulfilled 
these condidons. Such a plan, if it did exist, would explain the obscure but persistent 
attempts made by the Order, from 1349 onwards, to establish itself in Greece.** 
The Venetians, however, alre^y had vital interests in Greece and the Hospitallers' 
failure to achieve any permanent success there was partly due to Venetian obstruc¬ 
tion. Towards tlie end of the century Increasingly strained relations between 
Venice and the Order impeded their effective co-operation against the Ottomans 
who continued their advance into Greece and the Balkans. 

Despite these rivalries, men, money and materials reached Rhodes from Venice, 
often on Venetian ships, throughout the century, and the Venetians used Rhodes 
as a port of call for their boats and a minor trading station. Except for one serious 
breach in the middle of the century, their fluctuating political relations with the 
Order apparently had little effect on the comparatively small Venetian commerce 
and merchant community at Rhodes.** In 1310 a Venetian boat sailed for the 
island from Motion in Greece, anti in the following year a Venetian merchant, 
travelling on a Genoese boat to Crete, purchased some pepper in Rhodes.** 
Venetian spice galleys sailing to Cyprus, Syria and Egypt, by way of the Venetian 
colony of Crete, occasionally called at Rhodes, sometimes to await news that it was 
safe to proceed.** In 1372 the Venetians sent a ship there to warn their galleys 
of danger from the Genoese, and next year a galley was ordered to visit Rhodes on 
its return journey in order to collect Venetian merchants or merchandise awaiting 
transport. In 1385 it was decreed that all goods for Rhodes should travel from 
Venice on the Beirut galleys,** and by the end of the century something of the sort 


** TKii theory, sdv4need in (or^, SMu. 

Rnei fuiiher confirmitian to works uict 
documeats cited below. 

* The eeoQomic and polidul aspects ihU 
luVecr have beeo kept clearly separate, since the 
evidence j>rovidee no more than a feneial outlioe 
cT ecoQooiic reletions between Venice and Rhodes 
and there is oo stsilstieal framework which can be 


related to particular political events. 
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{. S4 (1350}; cuiil, f. 8344v (1370); xxxv. f. 118v 
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had become the reg;ular practice.*’ Rhodes was always a base for Veoctian 
merchants;* by 1374 there was a Venetian consul there* and in 1376 the brothers 
Pederigo and Marco Comaro had factors there dealing in sugar.In 1596 a 
Venetian from Negroponte, established at Rhodes, was trading in Constantinople 
and at Ragusa on the Dalmatian coast,while Venetian boats traded between 
Crete, Rhodes and the Turkish ports of Altoluogo and Palacio (Ephesus and 
Miletus) « 

Marseilles and Genoa were more important as centres of the Order’s com* 
municadons with Europe, but Venice’s position made it by no means negligible as 
an embarkation point, not only for expeditions* but also for goods and monies 
destined for Rhodes. The complaints aroused by the Venetian refusal to allow the 
transport of war materials through Venice in 1366 showed how important the route 
was to Cyprus and Rhodes.* HospitaUers travelled on Venetian ships** and, in 
about 1338, the Order acquired a new hospice in Venice.* In 1309 the Hospiul 
was building six galleys in the arsenals at Venice for a projected Crusade; a century 
later, in 1402, the Republic was sending war materials to Rhodes.* On another 
occasion permission was granted for the Prior of Hungary to send a number of oars 
from Zara, on the Dalmatian coast, to Rhodes in a Venetian ship he had hired.* 
In 1312 the Peruzzi of Florence were transferring monies from Venice to Rhodes 
for the Order and two years later were handling monies of the Hospital deposited 
in Venice on their way from Germany to Florence.* In August 1358, the monies 
from Germany, Bohemia and Hungary were to be paid to two Venetian merchants 
and in 1374 monies raised (or a crusade were to be kept at Venice; but on almost 
every such occasion the money was handled by Florentines.* Later during the 
Great Schism in the church, monies were sent directly to Rhodes on the Beirut 
galleys. The Prior of England sent 7,000 ducats in 1389 and a further 8,000 in 
1391; a sum of 8,500 ducats from the Order followed in 1395.** There is scarcely 
a hint of any Venetian lending money to the Hospital, as merchants of ocher nations 
did;** an exception was Antonio Contarini, a Venetian merchant established at 
Rhodes, who did lend money to the Order.** 

An irregular trade, subject to discriminatory taxation at both ends, moved 
between Venice and Rhodes in the ships of both, but mainly in those of the Republic. 
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Thus oa on« occasion special permissioa had to be obtained to land at Venice a 
quantity of sugar which had been loaded at Rhodes on a boat returning from 
Syria.” Sugar came not only from Rhodes but also from the estates of the Order 
in Cyprus.” Another commodity in demand was alum, in search of which two 
Venetians set out in 1365 for Rhodes and Turkey. In 1377 Antonio Contarini 
received special permission to import a cargo of wax from Rhodes into Venice. 
Earlier, in 1354 and 1355, galleys of the Order were permitted, despite a decree of 
1347, to import rare spices, sugar, wax, incense and precious fabrics into Venice on 
payment of a ten-per cent duty.” In 1405, quantities of cloth and wax were 
loaded at Rhodes on the galleys sailing from Syria to Venice.” 

In the other direction cloth, perhaps from Venice, left Crete for Rhodes.” In 
1374 some German cloth for the use of the Knights was allowed to leave Venice on 
a ship of the Order, and a few years later a Hospiuller took some cloth and five 
saddles to Rhodes on a Beirut galley j on each occasion a tax had to be paid in 
Venice.” In 1332, a Hospitaller was carrying armour, possibly from Venice, from 
Crete to Rhodes in a Cretan ship, and in 1333, two Venetians were licensed to 
export a shipment cXfmi from Candia to Rhodes;” in 1383 Antonio Contarini 
supplied a quantity of nails for the construction of a new galley at Rhodes.” 
A considerable trade in slaves is suggested by the names of many of the slaves at 
Rhodes” and, in about 1320, there were Byzantine complaints that the Venetians 
were selling Greek slaves from the Morea in Rhodes, and even that the Order's 
galleys were participating in the trade.” Later the process was reversed and in 
1391 the Venetian Senate, acting upon complaints from Rhodes, ordered that 
galleys returning from Syria should not carry ofi*slaves or servants from the island.” 

Venetian trade with Turkish ports ofien passed through Rhodes. In September 
1334, two Venetians lefi Candia, the principal port of Crete, with a cargo which they 
intended to discharge at Rhodes, before continuing their journey to Palacio on the 
mainland; a month later a galley carrying wine for Rhodes sailed from Crete with 
similar inicndoos of continuing its voyage to Palacio.” Later, in 1403, there is a 
notice of a Cretan citizen of Rhodes arriving in Rhodes from Palacio.” Many 
boats bound for or leaving Rhodes, such as a Rhodian boat arriving from Rhodes 
on which a Florentine merchant was conveying horses In 1347, called at Candia.” 
Crete was in its turn a market for Rhodian merchants, such as the Jew who in 1352 
purchased some sugar there from a Catalan trader,” while Venetian ships brought 
Cypriot salt from Rhodes to Crete,** and grain, cheese** and especially wine” were 
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sent from Crotc to Rhodes. In 1358 the Order imported wheat into Rliodes to 
the value of 6,500 bcsants of Cyprus through a Venetian merchant.” In order 
to obtain a licence to leave Candia for Rhodes, or for (he Hospital’s island of Kos 
with which the Cretans also traded, merchants had to have a guarantor in Crete 
and to promise not to carry slaves or villeins. In a ten*month period in 1356 at 
least twenty-seven such licences to leave for Rhodes were granted to Venedan or 
Rhodian merchants, some of whom received several licences during this period and 
ran a regular service between the islands.” 

In 1346 some sort of special customs duty was applied to Venetian commerce in 
Rhodes. What lay behind this is not clear, but on 28 December the Conaglio 
Magglore at Candia despatched an envoy to protest against this infraction of what 
it claimed to be the Liberties and franchises customarily enjoyed by Venetian 
merchants in the territories of the Order. He was to invoke the aid of the Dauphin, 
Humbert de Viennois, then at Rhodes and, if need be, to order all Venedan citizens 
in Rhodes to leave the island with thdr goods and to threaten an embargo on all 
trade with the Order.” His mission failed and the embargo was applied.^* But 
apparently it defeated its own ends, for in August 1349 the Venetian Senate was 
faced with a protest from Crete; it seems that the prohibition applied only to the 
merchants of Crete whose trade, especially in wine, was suffering. They demanded 
(hat the embargo be extended to all Venetian subjects or abolished. On 18 August 
(he Senate agreed that discrimination against the Cretans was unjust and, con¬ 
sidering it unwise in view of the difltculties of navigation in those parts to forMd all 
Venetian shipping to visit Rhodes, decided to allow the resumption of trade with 
Rhodes, on condition that until the restrictions at Rhodes were lifted similar ones 
were to be imposed on the ships and merchandise of the Order or of its subjects 
reaching Crete." 

Venetian commerce in Rhodes never equalled chat of its rivals. The riches of 
the Order lay in France, Spain and England; its economic and administrative 
centre in the West was in Southern France, and so It was (he merchants of (he 
Western Mediterranean who found favour at Rhodes. Not only Genoese but 
Florentines, Sicilians, Provencals and, at the end of the century, Catalans, were 
established in Rhodes, while the traders of Narbonne and Montpellier enjoyed 
exceptional privileges there." But, as the Senate’s decision of 1349 indicated, 
Rhodes had a minor importance to the Venetians as a centre of Cretan trade, while 
they placed more value on the possibility of using its harbour, especially in cases of 
emergency, than on the limited amount of trade they did there. In sharp contrast 
to their fluctuating political understandings, these economic contacts between Venice 
and Rhodes formed, throughout (he period, a relatively continuous and stable 
element in their relations. 
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In the political sphere the Vcnctiana were not slow to become aware of the 
discrimination shown against them at Rhodes or to retaliate against the Order.* 
They seem to have gained some small compensation for their losses when the 
Hospitaller, Januli da Corogna, who in 1307 established himself on the island of 
Siphanto, later abandoned the Order and sought Venetian protection.** In 1313 
the Doge refused to allow the Order to sell indulgences for a new crusade in Venice, 
and in 1312 and 1314 he sequestrated monies of the Order on a legal pretext, 
causing a quarrel which was still being composed in 1317,’® In 1314, Venice sent 
an embassy to Rhodes to protest against the seiaure of a Venetian galley’* and in 
the same year it was agreed, ai^ long negotiations, to submit to Papal arbitration 
the dispute over ScarpaniOi Saria and Kasso, which the Hospitallers had seized 
from Andrea Comaro, to whom they were later returned.’* After this relations 
improved; in 1324, following a long dispute, compemadon was received by the 
Order for a galley taken by the Venetians’* and, although further quarrels arose,’* 
(here are from this dme signs of Venetian trade at Rhodes and of a movement 
towards joint action against the Turks.’* 

Favours shown to their enemies continued to produce vigorous Venetian protests 
and acts of violence, oRen followed by lawsuits. There were complaints in 1329 
that Sicilian and other pirates were being sheltered at Rhodes.* In 1351, during 
the war between Venice and Genoa, four Genoese galleys eKaped from 
Negroponte and took refuge at Rhodes, where (hey foui^ five more Genoese 
galleys from Chios.” The Venetians protested to the Master against the assistance 
afforded to their enemies and demanded Papal intervention,’* To the Pope’s 
injunctions to neutrality the Hospitallers replied that, while the Order was impartial, 
complete neutrality was impossible and (hat, if many Hospitallers were partisans of 
Genoa, othen supported Venice.’® During 1353 and 1354 there were Venetian 
attacks on Hospitallers and their possessions and on neutral merchants under the 
pTotectioo of the Order; long quarrels over compensation for damages ensued.*® 
In July 1378 the Venetians pillaged a Genoese spice ship in Rhodian waters and In 
the following year captured a large Genoese vessel at Rhodes.®* In 1402, they in 
their turn were demanding compensation for damages caused in a Genoese assault 
on a Venetian ship forced into Rhodes by a storm while returning from Syria.®* 
It was the increasingly aggressive Turkish threat to their whole Levantine 
commerce which forced the Venetians to forget their local trading interests. In 
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1319 the Hospitallers won a naval victory against ihe Turks from AJtoluogo, 
PaJacio and elsewhere who were making minor but damaging incursions in the 
Aegean and on the Greek mainland. But only in 1327, when Smyrna was in 
danger of falling to Umur, Emir of Aydin, the most powerful of the Turkish lords, 
did the Venetians become sufficiently apprehensive to open negodadons for a league 
against him with the Order, the Byzantines and even their Genoese enemy, Martino 
2accaria, lord of Chios. Nothing was achieved and Smyrna fell to Umur, but 
Venetian diplomacy remained active. In 1332 it secured an agreement that a 
combined Byzantine, Rhodian and Venetian fleet would assemble in the following 
year, but in 1333 an insurrection in Crete delayed operations and the Venetians 
even considered making a truce with the Turks. In 1334 Pope John XXII and 
the Kings of France and Cyprus joined the league. The Latin fleet assembled but 
af^er achieving some successes against (he Turks dispersed again, and only the 
Hospitallers and the Cypriots participated in an unsuccessfu] attack on Smyrna 
at the end of the year. With the death ofjohn XXII in December 1334 the union 
collapsed. Turlush piracy continued and the Venetian initiative, concerned only 
with the protection of its own interests, had secured nothing of lasting value.^^ 

In the next ten years little was attempted. The new Pope, Benedict XII, was 
unenthuiiastic and the Turkish attacks continued. The Venetians proposed a 
renewal of action in 1336, but in May the Pope refused financial aid. On 6 June 
they suggested to the Hospitallers (he formation of a joint fleet since they themselves, 
they alleged, were unable to meet all the necessary expenses.** Venetian and 
Rhodian ships did assemble, but there was no support from the West and apparently 
they attempted nothing.** A new union, which in 1344 captured Smyrna, owed 
its success mainly to the vigorous activity of Pope Clement VI, elected in 1342.** 
Rhodes itself was in little danger, and the Hospitallers, who had fallen into idleness 
and corruption, received weighty threats from Clement VI,*’ while the Vcnctisins, 
although suspicious of the intentions of the Genoese Captain of the league, Martino 
Zaccaria, gave thdr full support to an attack on the principal base for Turkish 
pirates operating between Rhodes, Lesbos and Crete.** Cypriot and Papal forces 
joined them in an action which produced (he most positive and lasting success 
achieved by Latin co-operation in the Levant during the fourteenth century. 

The defence of recaptured Smyrna raised other problems. The Venetians 
and Hospitallers were involved in a defeat there in January 1343 and in the 
unsuccessful crusade there of Humbert de Viennois in 1346. Later a Hospitaller 
was made Captain of the league** and the defence of Smyrna fell increasingly 
upon the Order, which was so reluctant to assume the sole responsibility for It 
that in April 1347 the Master gave specific orders (hat it should not do so. The 
Order’s alliance with the Genoese reasserted itself, and in summer 1346, the 
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Hospitallers tried to prevent Venetian ships from entering the harbour at Smyrna,*® 
In January 1347 a Venetian admiral was at Rhodes,*^ but ill-feeling grew. It was 
at this dme that special customs duties were imposed at Rhodes on the Venetians, 
who in return pl^d an embargo on trade with Rhodes,” and in July 1347, 
ambassadors of the Order were in Venice complaining of the seizure of various 
possessions of the Order in Dalmada.** In spring 1547, the Hospitallers and other 
Latin forces won a victory over the Turks at Imbros, but their lack of resources and, 
maybe, encouragement from Genoese commercial interests led them to press ibr 
the conclusion of truce negotiations with the Turb which had been begun the 
previous year. By 1348 these were wholly in the hands of the Order, which had 
reached a preliminary agreement with the Turks. In their anxiety for a general 
truce they appear to have considered agreeing to demolish the fortifications at 
Smyrna, but the Pope and the Venedans refused to agree to this.” 

The PcpCi hampered by wars in the West and by the aftermath of the Black 
Death, reluctantly countenanced these negodadons, but afrer the death of the 
great Umur in May 1346 he rejected any plan involving the abandonment of 
Smyrna. It was again the Venedans who most aedvely pressed for a new league. 
They had willingly taken part in the crusade of 134€, and in 1347 they decided to 
equip five galleys to serve against the Turks. But In July 1348 they withdrew 
their galleys from Smyrna on account of the expense of maintaining them and the 
lack of co-operation from their allies.” The Cretans contributed most to the 
maintenance of the Venedan galleys, but as expenses mounted and their Turkish 
trade dwindled so their enthusiasm declined; in 1346, the year in which their trade 
struggle with Rhodes reached its climax, they refused to continue their support for 
the crusade.** In June 1349 the Republic complained to the Pope of Turkish 
attacks in Greece and condnued to oppose a setdement with the Turks. When, 
in October, the Pope summoned the powers to send ambassadors to ratify the 
truce, the Venetians again expounded ^e need for renewed acdon.” 

Yet, when the ambassadors met in Avignon in May 1330, it was on the inidadve 
of the Pope that, instead of radfying the truce, they formed a new league.” The 
Venedans bargained hard to secure the defence of their own interests on terms 
most advantageous to cheimclvcs; on 18 March 1350 their envoys were instructed 
to emphasise the weakness of Smyrna, but on no account to accept the custody of 
the city nor any financial rcspondbility for it, and to indst on a financial contribution 
from the Pope to the league and on Venedan command of its fleet. During June, 
however, they continued to oppose a truce with the Turks, and in July agreed to 
pay 3,000 florins annually as a quarter of the cost of the defence of Smyrna.” 
The new league was concluded on 11 August but the Venetians were slow to ratify 
it and incurred the Pope’s wrath by claiming that their war with Genoa made it 
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impossible for them to contribute the 3,000 florins. They instructed the Venetian 
Captain of the union to protect their own shipping from the Genoese, and the war 
with Genoa eventually insi.de effective action impossiblej in September 1351 
Clement VI dissolved the league.*®® 

The position was now reversed. In April 1351 the Hospitallers, again in favour 
of action, decided on a passagium to the Levant of up to one hundred knights for 
1352,*®* while in the winter of 1351 the Venetian fleet lay peacefully in the Turkish 
ports of Altoluc^ and Palacio.*®* By October 1352 the Cretan government bad 
reached a preliminary settlement with the Lord of Altoluogo and, while negotiations 
for a pact continued in 1353, aimilar talks were held with the Turks of Palacio. In 
1353 and again in 1355, Cretan shipping was being attacked by the Turks and in 
April 1356 an embassy was sent to both Altoluogo and Palacio to settle various 
difhculties about indemnides and customs dudes according to pacts already 
concluded.*®* But the Genoese war ended in 1355, and in January 1356, before 
the Cretan embassy had set out, Venice, as a result of complaints of incessant 
Turkish attacks on Crete, appeal^ to the Pope for a renewal iS the union.*®® 

From his accession in 1352 Pope Innocent VI exhorted the mien of Venice, 
Rhodes and Cyprus to defend Smyrna. Venice was not co-operative; in 1353 
Innocent had to request a safe-conduct from the Doge for two ^ips equipped, at 
the expense of the Papacy, Cyprus and the Hospital, with provisions for Smyrna. 
In 1354 Innocent intervened in the affairs of (he Hospitallers, condemning their 
idleness and degeneracy and threatening action against (hem if they did not play 
their part against the Turks;*®® 'pugnasds quidem in umbra delidarum,* he 
declared to them.*®* Following the Venedan appeal of January 1336, negotiations 
for a renewal of the ur^ion were under way by mid-February, when ^e Venetians 
demanded that the Venetian Archbishop of Crete, Orso Delflni, be made Legate in 
command of the union.*®’ On 1 April Innocent summoned Cyprus, Venice and 
Rhodes to send galleys to Smyrna by 1 July, and envoys to Avignoa by 1 
November.*®* By now the Venetian pacts with the Turks had broken down; some 
time before 4 August 1356 three galleys from Crete had captured various Turkish 
vessels.*®* By 13 September the Venetians had news that the Hospitallers and 
Cypriots had all or part of their fleet prepared, and promised that their own ships 
would be ready by Christmas;**® later, in fact, war between Venice and Hungary 
delayed their preparations.*** 

The union, formally renewed on 20 March 1357, provided that a joint fleet of 
six galleys should patrol the Turkish coast, and Innocent again demanded the 
payment of the subatUcs due for Smyrna.*** The Venetians acted in their usual 
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manner, inusting upon the exclusion of the Genoese from the union, attempting to 
secure the provision by the HospitaUeia of an extra galley and pressing for a Papal 
Licence for two Venetian galleys to trade In Egrypt. On 29 July they made arrange- 
tncno for two galleys to be at Smyrna by 1 September,*^* and in April 1358 they 
ordered the Cretans to provide two galleys for the Christian union.*** 

Ac this point a decisive change destroyed the good prospects for effective 
co-operation in the years to come. In 1359 the Papal Legate, the Venetian Orso 
Delhnj, was replaced by the Gascon Pierre Thomas. In the same year Pierre de 
Lusignan became King of Cyprus and, in co-operation with bis Chancellor, Philippe 
de M^ihres, and with Pierre Thomas, he was responsible for the diversion of the 
financial and political support which the Papacy provided for the crusading move¬ 
ment away from the defence of Europe towards the old crusading ideal, the recovery 
of the Holy Land. The Knights of Rhodes followed this essentially chivalrous and 
French policy and abandoned to Venice the conftici with the Turks, At first the 
new trend was not apparent. In mid-1359 Pierre Thomas and the new Captain 
of Smyrna, a Hospitaller, Niccol6 fienedetci, ltd Venice; the Republic provided a 
galley for them, two more to serve the union, and supplies, but refused to pay the 
3,000 Borins due for the support of Smyrna. Accompanied by a Latin Beet which 
included Venetian and Rhodian galleys, the Legate visited Constantinople and 
destroyed the Turkish fort of Lampsacus in the Dardanelles, once again demon- 
ilrating the possibilities of joint action. But in 1360 Pierre Thomas was in Crete, 
and in the autumn reports reached Venice that he liad deserted the league, disarming 
his own galley and the two from Rhodes, and had gone to Cyprus with one Venetian 
and two Cypriot galleys, leaving only one Venetian galley to defend Crete. So in 
1360 and 1361 the Venetians used their galleys to defend their own shipping;’*^ 
they had already renewed negotiations with the Turks at Altoluogo in 1359.*“ 
Meanwhile, in August 1360, the galleys of the Order were laid up at Rhodes,**’ and 
in 1361 the HospiuUers were engaged with the Cypriot and Papal forces in the 
capture of Adalia, on the mainland opposite Cyprus.**^ 

The participation of the Order in the Cypriot expeditions against Egypt, which 
could only harm Venetian trade in an area where it was comparatively secure, 
worsened relations with the Republic. After their revolt of 1364 against Venice 
many Cretans, including one of their leaders, Uto Gradenigo, found refuge and 
support at Rhodes.*** Rhodes and Cyprus were not included in the proposals for 
an alliance between Venice and Genoa to support Byzantium, although the Venetian 
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envoy had powers to Include them if it should be convenient.^® The Cretan revolt 
made efTective action by the Venetians almost imposible at this time, although 
later they reluctandy participated in the crusade of 1365, probably in ignorance of 
its objective, and were furious when it captured Aleaan^a. They were chiefly 
responsible for the subsequent failures of the expedition, taking the initiative in the 
prolonged negotiations with the Sultan which followed, in the interests of their own 
trade. Their commerce in Syria, Egypt and Tripoli suffered greatly, and their 
relations with Cyprus and the Hospitallers became very bitter. These latter 
persuaded the Pope to withdraw the Licences for Venetians to trade in Egypt; the 
Republic retaliate by forbidding the exportation of men or arms to Cyprus or 
Rh^es. The Venetians had destroyed all chances of success, negodadoos with 
the Sultan Anally broke down in 1369 and the Ghrisdans at last united; galleys 
front Venice, Genoa, Cyprus and Rhodes sailed to attack Alexandria and the Sultan 
gave way. Peace was concluded in 1370 and the Papal restriedons against trade 
with Egypt were relaxed.*® 

The Venetians had received little asiUunce, meanwhile, in the defence of 
Greece against what was no longer large«scale piracy but an invasion of Europe. 
Thrace was overrun by the Turks in 1355, OaUipoli and Adrianople fell and the old 
Venetian policy of retaining strategic points and avoiding territorial entanglements 
became increasingly hard to maintain. The Order play^ no part in (he crusade of 
Amedeo of Savoy which recaptured Gallipoli in 1366, but after the peace with 
Egypt in 1370 its attentions were again turned towards Europe. In 1374 Pope 
Gregory XI not only entrusted the defence of Smyrna entirely to the Hospitallers 
but planned an expe^tion of the Order which should attack the Turks in the Aegean 
or the Dardanelle. Venice was again to be a point of embarkation and two 
Hospitallers accompanied a mission to Constantinople to discuss the scheme.**’ At 
flnt the Venetians were not hostile to such plans, and on 4 April 1374 the Doge 
advised the Pope that it would be best to determine the destination of the expedition 
only after consultation with the Byaantines.*** Later, again at war with Genoa, they 
became obstructive; early in 1376 the Venetians refused to supply two ships 
requested by the Papal envoy for use against the Turks, on the grounds that there 
were differences between Venice and the Byzantines and that nothing effective 
could be achieved without the co-operation of other powers.*** On 19 April 1377 
a similar request from the Hospitallers Ibr galleys for thrir expedition was refused, 
with the excuse that there were none to spare.*** 

The real reason for this refusal was possibly a change in the Order’s plans which, 
early in 1378, took the expedition, destined to defend Byzantium against the Turb, 
to Vouicza in North*west Greece where it attacked the Albanians. The motives 
for the interventions in Greece of the Hospiullers are not clear. They had long 
held possessions in the Duchy of Athens and in the Morca,*** and in about 1318 the 
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Venetians had agreed that they should attack the Catalan Duchy of Athens.^^ 
But later, in 1349, it was the news that the Order was proposing to acquire the 
castle of Karystos on the island of Kegroponte (the classical Euboea], a Venetian 
base, which determined the Venetians to purchase it for themselves. In March 
1350 they protested to the Master against its acquisidon by the Order, alleging 
thdr own ancient rights to it, but in 1351 it was for a time in the Order’s hands.^** 
During 1356 and 1357, Pope Innocent VI was encouraging a scheme, apparently 
accepted in Rhodes, ibr the Order to establish itself in the Angevin principality of 
Achaca.'® But whatever grandiose policy for the defence of Europe or the 
aggrandizement of the Order lay beUnd these obscure projects, they came to 
nothing, and for years the Order showed no further interest in Greece. 

Possibly the esdstence of a long-term plan to oppose the Turks in Greece by 
esublishing the Order there explains the invasion of North-west Greece in 1378, 
which followed the leasing, in 1S77, of the principality of Achaca for five years 
from Joanna of Naples, and the acquisition, in the same year, from Magdalena 
Buondelmonti, Duchess of Cephabnia, of the town of Vonitza in Epirus. Francesco 
and Esau Buondelmonti and other Florentine interests played an important part 
in the expedition and may well have been responsible for io diversion.^ The 
threat to the Venetians’ trade in the Morea, where their privileges bad recently 
been confirmed by J^nna of Naples,^" and to their position at Coron and Modon 
was clear; involved is the climax of their conilict with Genoa, they were, anyway, 
unlikely to assist such a project. The Hospitallers, under their Aragonese Master, 
Juan Pemindez de Heredia, were defeated by the Albanians and, after some 
inconclusive attacks on the Catalans of Athens, evacuated the Morea in 1381, 
retsuning only their former possessions there. In January 1382 the Venetians 
formed an alliance with the Navarrese mercenaries in the Morea who had recently 
served the Hospitallers.^*^ 

Venice, fteed from the Genoese war in 1381, turned to the defence of her 
hegemony in Greece, where the Christians were unable to resist the Turks. The 
Schism in the Papacy meant that from 1378 there was bttle hope of assistance from 
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the West, yet Venice, with the support of the Roman Pope, opposed the attempts 
of the Order to re«C5tablish itself in Greece.^* For the lime these attempts amounted 
to Utile, for the Order was occupied with the defence of Smyrna and weakened by 
the Scldsm. Rhodes followed the cause of the Avignon Popes, but was deprived 
of the resources of the Order in England, Germany and Italy. The Prior of Venice, 
Palamcdo di Giovanni, a Sicilian, remained faithful to Rhodes,'** but when, in 
1363, the Roman Pope created a Neapolitan, Riccardo Garacciolo, as rival Master 
of the Order, many HospitaUers from the Priory followed him.*” In 1385 
Garacciolo nominated Carolo di Scrinario, another Neapolitan, as Prior of Venice*" 
and the Senate supported him, since the Paduans were scheming for the nomination 
of a Prior who would be hostile to Venice.’*’ But their position was not clearly 
defined and they treated the rituadon as one of practical politics. They allowed 
the Prior of England, a follower of the Roman Pope, to send monies to Rhodes 
through Venice,and were willing to propose joint naval action in the Aegean 
to the Hospitallers at Rhodes.'** They even ordered justice to be done to the 
Hospitallers in an old quarrel over some property of the Order at Modon In 
Greece.'*® 

In 1382 Femindcs de Heredia relumed to Avignon to deal with the problems 
which had arisen in the West, but not until 1389 did he abandon his efforts to 
re-establish the Order in Greece. Negotiations to this end with the Navarrese 
companies in the Morea were sabotaged by Venice, and when, early in 1387, 
Fernindci de Heredia succeeded in purchasing from Mary of Brittany the Angevin 
claim to the Principality of Achaca on the Order’s behalf, Amedeo di Acca at 
once acted to secure the revocation of the sale by the Avignonesc Pope. Femindez 
de Heredia's appointment in 1389 of a Governor of the Morea was his last empty 
gesture towards Greece; henceforth the defence of Rhodes and Smyrna was 
paramount.'*' A Genoese proposal for a league with Venice, Byzantium and 
Rhodes, made in about 1386, came to nothing, and in 1389 the Order concluded 
an alliance against the Turks with the lesser Levantine powers, Cyprus, Pera, Chios 
and Lesbos.'** In 1390 the Byzantine prince, Manuel Paleologus, visited Rhodes 
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aad secured some assistance, although the galleys of the Order which accompanied 
him to Coostaatmople did not take part in the attack on the town, perhaps because 
they were supposed not to fight against Chriadans.*** The Older even opened 
negotiations for a truce with the Turks, but by 1393 these had broken down; 
desperate measures were now adopted for the defence of Smyrna,and in 1396 the 
Order again p^cipated with Chios and Lesbos in a small league.^* 

The Venetians failed to defend Greece cither by dipbmatic manoeuvres or by 
accommodations with the Turks, whose advances threatened the whole country. 
Their hopes of controlling the Morea by patronising its invasion by Amedeo di 
Acaia collapsed on his death in 1391, and Venice was compelled to intervene 
directly, acquiring Nauplia, Argos and, in 1395, Athens; yet they did little to 
prevent the Turks ravaging the Morea in that year.»«* In 1396 the Venetians, 
together with the Hospitallers, took part in the crusade which ended disastrously 
at Kicopolis on the Danube.^’ After this the Morea lay helpless before a huge 
Turkish army and Theodore, the Byzantine Despot of Morea, oftered Corinth to 
the Venetians if they would defend it and the isthmus which protected the Despoute, 
On their refusal, Theodore turned to the Hospitallers who occupied Corinth in 
1397 and saved the Morea. Later, the Order attempted to purchase the whole 
Despotate and succeeded in gaining virtual control of it. But the defeat of the 
Turks by the Tartars in 1402 removed the immediate danger to the Morea. The 
Hospiiallen* presence there, now without justification, was resented by the Greeks 
and the Order accepted the need for its withdraw^, which was completed in 
The Venetians had, with reason, been deeply suspicious of the Greek 
ambitions of the Order;*** but where the Republic had judged it prudent to remain 
in isoiation and avoid entangling commitments, the Hospitallers’ intervention, 
whatever its motive, had possibly saved the Despoute of Morea, for a further 
half a century. 

After Nicopolis, Rhodes became the centre of Franco-Genocie activities in the 
Levant, znd a Genoese fieet waged war against Venice under the command of a 
Genoese Hospitaller, Antonio di Grimaldi. At times the Venetians allied with the 
^ defend Greece; at others they co-operated with the Genoese 
and Hospitallers and proposed alliances against the Turb. But, in general 
relations between the Republic and Rhodes grew steadily worse; the Venetians, 
for example, betrayed to the Egyptians the HospitaUers’ plans for an attack on 
Syna and then claimed compensation from the Order for damages done to their 
merchanu in the sack of Beirut. When in 1403 a ship of the Order fought in the 
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Genoese fleet against ihe Venetians the latter were furious.**® It is not surprising 
that in 1405 they refused to authorise a plan of the Order to fortify, at its own 
expense, the island of Tenedos at the mouth of the Dardanelles.*** When Smyrna 
fell to the Tartars in 1402, much of Greece had been lost, and the complications 
and jealousies of the past decades had produced a situation in which co-operation 
was almost impossible. 

Rhodes enjoyed Papal protection and the Venetians valued the availability of 
its harbour too highly to launch a full-scale attack on it, but during this period the 
relationship of the two powers degenerated from one of mutual distrust, which at 
least permitted a degree of co-operaiion, into undisguised hostility and deadlock. 
Their very establishment at Rhodes at (he beginning of the century earned the 
Hospitallers the opposition of the Venetians who coveted the island and resented 
the privileges enjoyed (here by their rivals. Yet, despite the incidents and retalia¬ 
tions which took place from the very beginning, the Venetians took part in and 
even initiated a series of Christian unions. During the period of defence against 
Turkish naval attacks which lasted roughly until 1350, they consisicnily pressed for 
united action which would further their own interests on terms most advantageous 
to themselves, even if at dines they abandoned the Christian leagues, or withdrew 
from the defence of Smyrna in order to fight the Genoese, or to negotiate with the 
Turks. The isolated successes of these unions showed what combined action could 
achieve with a few galleys. The small fleets provided for them did not compare 
with the large fleets the Venedans could raise to fight against the Genoese; there 
was no permanent bads of co-operation and no long-term plan of action. Apart 
from the capture of Smyrna, the unions achieved only temporary results, for co¬ 
operation was oflen good enough during the operation to secure these, but not to 
sustain a promising campaign. For their part, the Hospitallers gave no definite 
lead and too oflen they were luke-warm and defensive in their attitude, occupied 
with their own affairs in the West and impelled to action only by Papal threats. 

The Order had no real contacts in Venice and at Rhodes the Venedans were 
an Insecure minority, so direct negotiadons between the two powers were rare, 
despite their almost uninterrupted trading connections and the frequency with which 
Venedan ships called at Rhodes. Diplomatic and military co-operation was almost 
always the result of Papal intervention, and broke down during the Egyptian 
campaigns of the 1360*s, which were completely opposed to Venetian interests. 
With the transfer of the main struggle to Greece, the intervention there of the Order 
increased Venedan jealousies, aroused yean earlier during the conflict over Karystos. 
As the danger to Europe grew this rivalry became more bitter, and during the Schism 
there was no Papal mediation to restrain it so that, as the Hospitallers grew more 
energetic in thdr activides towards the end of the century, the Venedans openly 
opposed them. Despite their enthusiasm, the Hospitallers were never by themselves 
sufficiently strong to oppose the Turks, except from positions of great strength such 
as Corinth or Smyrna. The Venetians had the necessary force but used it only 
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when it suited their immediate interests to do so, and when it did not they were 
ready to treat with the Turks, The opportunism of the Venetians, the real antipathy 
which existed between the mercantile Republic and the chivalrous Order, and the 
failure of the Hospitallers to overcome th^, must be numbered among the factors 
which divided Ghristendom to the advantage of the Turks, and which finally contri- 
huted to the decline of Venice and the fall of Rhodes, At the end of the fifteenth 
century the Venetians still regarded Rhodes, in the words of Brother Felix Faber, 
as a thorn in their eyes and a spear in their sides: *Sed ec Veneti non mulco affectu 
Rhodios prosequuntur; eat enim insula ilia eb spina in oculis ec lancea in 
latcribus.*“* 

A, T. Luttrill 
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Aclu<&. princip*licy of. 2CK. 

Ad4lU, 2K. 

AdnAnopU, 207. 

Acfcan laltndj {14th eeniuTv]: Chios, 209, 210 
fmbiva, 204; xwm, 197,202; Km (LAneo), lOO' 
197. 201; LabcA 2l0; N< g ropoate, f02. 209; 
Ntfyra, 196; Pen, 209. Rbodea, 195-212 

S itnm i Uti*, 197. 202, SearpAoto,) 9^ 197,202 
iCAfiM. 202, Tenedw, 211. 

Alexaadrit (14th eentury), 198, 207. 

AlioJu^e (cphenu), 199. 205. 

Amadeo m $a^. i07. 210. 

ATffos {14<h eenniry), hO. 

Aepea^. 175. 184. 

AOttra (14th eentury), 207, 208, 210. 

Avlfofrft, 204. 205. 


Bthsocc. M. K. tn6 J, B. Ward-Perkios, Ttu 
Cati4mim 4l Cmnt artd tiu Builua a/ CVsnoa. IS7- 
IH. 

Barosi. Jacopo. 196. 

Baailica: Cremna. 167-175; G>Tese. 138, 140, 
H9-155. 161. I62-163. 167; ^ano, 184; Lepch 
Ma^a, 182-183, 186; Sabntha. 184; impuial 
cuU wiihia. Idf. 

Benedeiil, Nlccolo, 206. 

Btowd, W. L.. Tiu Gtttk folirry at 25-28. 

BiMndelmooti family. 208. 

Byaantium (14th century), 196, 198, 206, 207, 209. 


C 

CeMafMB, see KaisoMten, stt altt Cynne. 

Caputo. Giacomo. 137n. 

Cancdolo, Riccardo, 209. 

Catalara, 200. 201, 208. 

cedar-wf^, io Temple of Zeus ai Cycene, 4 8 49. 

ChrisUan*, destiucivenea at Cyrene, S3-34,40,41. 
ciiiona. ^emna, 168. 
cciaa. from Motya, 28-29. 

CoTtfiasiinople ()4ih eeoiujy), 199, 206, 207, 210. 
Co&iarioi, Antonio, 199. 200. 

Corioih (14<b century). 210. 211. 

Conaro UmUy. 196, (99. 202. 

Corona, Jan«ili da, HoapitaUer, 202. 

Goron. 208. 

&enoA 167-175, 164; Ponini aod Basilica, 1S7-B, 
167-175, 184. 

Crete (14th cenlury), 196-212 ^arrtn. 

Cullcan, W., Tfu Pkatako-Pvik Pottan at Mena, 19- 
25. 

Cyprtfl (14th century), 198,200,209, 206. 207,209. 
Cyrenaua, Department of Aotiquitka, 90, 61. 
Cyrene; Baiilwa, 196. 140. 149-155; 

CasamiiD. 197-194; 
daiA oTsuccoRve buildiAiA 16^167, 
eccavatsons an. 1956. 18^la2, 
inacripiioiu in, 158-164, 
lemprein, 155-158. 1S2-194; 


Great Baths. 39-40; 

Jewi&b Revolt at, S3. 36, 37. 39, 41, 161, 

Temple of Zeus. 30-62. 

Cult •statue In. 40-61. 
ioicrlptions in, 9 j -41. 

D 

Del6ni. Ono, Archbishop of Crete, 205-206. 
Dion^us of Syracuse, 1. 

Duncan. Guy, Sutn (dStrfn’nt). on 

Etniria, S, 64-134, see special indesea. 

£ 

Egypt (14th century). 197, 198, 206. 207. 
ee^< Greoina, 168, 175, 184; Aspendos, 175.184. 

F 

Jonin, in vretem province, 18(^-181; Crmtu at 
Rome, 179. 

Itorum-basilka type in the Roman east. 175-1B6. 
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Gallipoli. 207. 

Genoa. Genoese, 195-211 passtet. 

Coodehild. R G.. Tie TeMU of Zsur as Ottsu. 
Keeek Wart of Rtssoratiea, $1-62. 

Goodchild. R. G, and J. M. Reynolds. Thr Tsnpfc 
^ Zrai 4l (Vow. Part L EptgTa^ae Bt^^enu far 
At Histaa of ^ TarkiU durwr Ou RamoA Period, fO- 
41. 

CrsMlemn. Tito, 206. 

GritnaJ^. Antonio di, 210. 

Guidi, Giacomo, 90. 31. 34, 39. 40, 58. 

H 

Hadrian, emperor, inscriptions oL at Cyrene, 162- 
164. 

Herington. C.J.. Ths TeiPfiU^Zevsat Onne. 7%r 
CulPStatue, ^-61. 

Hermepolis Magna, 176. 

Holy Land, 197. 206. 

Humbert de Vienaou. Dauphin, 201, 203. 

1 

insenptioAs, of Cyrene. 31-41; 158-184; of 
Ghadames. 135-136; m Index III below. 

bserlin. B. $. j . W Culican, W. L Brown. A. 
Tusa*Cutroni. MaO^: 1955. R^rt an the TriaC 
Sxfaatitioai uWrrlaesn by the 6)(/ord UmeeTt^y 
Afehaeaioif^ BxMitian, 1-29. 

Joanna of I^aples, 208. 

Juan Fernineea de Heredia, 208, 209. 

K 

Xaiisrsia (^re«a). archetype of, 185; list of, 177- 
178, 

Kaisateian (Caeareum): Alexandria, 175-178. 184^ 
Antioch, 177; see aisa Cvrcae. 

Karyatca, 208. 211. 

Knights Hccpiiallera orRhodes, 195-212 >«sria. 
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LamMCui (14c& c«Diur^, 206. 

LAockoroQslu, nuvey«f Cremaa, 168. 
L^xiaMa^nt, S«?tfMifon}n aodbasilica, 182-Id3, 

Ltlybaciim» I. 

Luu^aa, Pierre de, King eS C^rus, 206. 

Lutiml> A, T.» Faitt sad iA( ARtfiXf Mt^tialUrs 
AAcde w tb I4ri ttntvy, 

M 

Maeu«] PaleologiB, 209. 

Burbiet ia Cyme, ?ariaa, 50,* green«aad^hiie 
veieied, M: Aegean marble tr^e, 18C. 
MaAeilla, 

Mary of firinasy, 209. 

ner^tau ac Rhodes, 201. 

M^iires. PbilipM de, 206 , 

Modos, 206, 209. 

207^10. 

dMMK floor, in bauiiet at Cyme, 165. 

Motya, 

K 

Nauplia. 210 

Navarroe mercenaries, 206, 209. 

Nero, and biiiMings at Cyme, 161. 


B. 

Jtaguea, 199. 

B.epolds, J. My liuefipiiMf ^ Ou CMramsr «( 
Qmu, 158>164; Tlem InteriMvas frsm GKidanu 
M TnpUiiotaa, 165-136; and R. G. Goodcluld, 
Tb Ttmfld tj2diii St Cjrrsm, 30-41, 


Sabir, Yusef, $1. 

Saepta lulia, 178. 

Soutb, R. M. and B. A. Porcber, xvork at Gyrene in 
1861,30,40. 

Smyrna, assrs, 179,184; in i4th century, 197, 198, 
2 ba- 2 U tetfin. 

Sucri, 6S-1^. Su special indexes. 

Syria, 198, 207, 210. 


Tanan, 210, 211. 

Templura Dlvi 179. 

Temple of Ptolemy II7 and Berenice at Hermopolij 
bUgna, 176, 

Tbeoo^. Cespot of Morea, 210. 

Thomas, rierre, Papal Legate, 206. 
trade, Venetias: objeca a, 198-202 ^sim-, in war 
materiaia, 197; Papal licenses Cor, 206, 207. 
Turks, 197-210 Mnn. 

Tusa^Gutmi, AJdina, Colasftva Mcrye, 28.29. 


OUverio, Gaspare, 137. 

Olympian Zeus, statue of, by Pheidtas, 43, 57^9. 

P 

Palacio (Miletus), 199, 200, 205. 

Pelatnedo dr Ciovanai. Prior of Venice, 209. 
Palmyra, ‘stars', )61-182, 164; Mrsdeisn, I6l. 
Perusi family, 199. 

Pmce, Cenoaro, 30-62 psuim. 

Pheidias, statue of Olympian Zeus, 43, 57-39; 

statue cf Zeus on Parthenon, 60. 
pirmCm, Smihan, sheltered at ^odea, 202 . 

Pope : Benedict XU. 203; aement VT, 203-205; 
Gregory XI, 207; Innocent VI, 205, 208; John 
XXll, 203. 

^ortuur, Cssisrti, 160; Dlvorum, 179. 
pottery, at Motya: Phoenico^Punic, 19-25; Greek, 
25—28, bucchcro, 28. 

Prior (of Hoepitallm} of England, 199, 209: of 
Hungary, m; of Venice, lh9. 

Q. 

Qfisdripsniaa' of Cyrene Caesareuffl, 138, 140-149, 


U 

Umur, Smir of Aydln, 205,204. 

V 

Venice. 193-212. 

Victory, statue ef, ia hand of PheidJas’s Zeus, 56a. 
VigBolo de Vignoli, 196. 

Vonitaa, 207, 208. 

W 

Ward'Perkins, J. B. and M. H. Ballanee, 7b 
CsssSTfum St (^rpu sad ihi BstUits Si Crmsc, 137- 
194; R. G. Goodcbild and J. M. Reynolds, 77u 
7V<n^ ^ZfiD SI Qnw, 30^. 

Whitaker, Joseph, excavations at Motya, 1, 2. 

2 

Zaecaria, Martino, 20S. 

Zara, 199. 

Zeus (Jupiter Augustus), 38; templre o^ sw 
Gyrene. 
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